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What  the  hell's 
an  DBehsk? 


By  Bruce  Simmons 

It's  not  easy  going  through  life  working  for  a  yearbook 
entitled  the  OBelisk  U. 

You  have  to  constantly  say  the  word  for  others  (Ob-lisk) 
who  attempt  its  pronunciation  about  half  a  dozen  times  . . . 
and  subsequently  fail  about  half  a  dozen  times. 

You  have  to  explain  why  the  first  two  letters  are  capital- 
ized —  that  the  book  wasn't  published  from  1973-1976  and 
that  capitalizing  the  first  two  letters  is  symbolic  of  the  sec- 
ond life  of  the  book. 

And  of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  you  define  exactly  what 
an  obelisk  is.  You  have  to  kill  all  the  nasty  rumours  that  it  is 
a  small  village  in  outer  Mongolia;  that  it  is  Hungarian  for 
"the  cattle  are  dying." 

The  true  definition,  that  it  is  a  tall,  four-sided  stone  pillar 
tapering  toward  its  pyramidal  top,  is  often  accepted  with  a 
blank  stare.  Thus  the  editors  usually  define  it,  "You  ever 
seen  the  Washington  Monument?  Well,  it's  one." 

As  to  why  the  book  came  to  be  known  as  the  Obelisk  in 
the  first  place,  we  can  only  speculate.  Few  know  for  sure. 
Fewer  care. 

It's  not  easy. 
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A 
NOT-SO- 
ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 


By  Bruce  Simmons 

When  I  first  came  to  college  I  thought  I  had  rid  myself  of 
all  the  people  I  had  no  use  for;  all  the  Barbarinos,  all  the 
Three's  Company  Chrisses,  all  the  Jethro  Clampetts.  I  was 
entering  the  world  of  the  literate.  I  would  never  again  have 
to  put  up  with  these  anal  atrocities.  Unfortunately,  I  found 
this  to  be  the  biggest  fallacy  since  my  parents  told  me  that 
masturbation  would  grow  hair  on  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

Now,  four  years  later,  I  am  still  having  to  interact  with 
these  people  and  many  others  of  equal  worth.  In  fact,  fall 
semester  began  with  one  such  encounter. 

I  was  enroute  to  the  library  via  Life  Science  II  when  I 
was  approached  by  a  little  guy  wondering  around  in  half 
circles.  His  SIU  t-shirt  was  so  new  that  the  letters  still 
shown  as  if  they  were  wet.  The  Levis  he  wore  still  had  the 
packaged  crease  in  them.  His  back  pack  was  in  mint  condi- 
tion. 

"Probably  a  freshman,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

My  hunch  was  right,  I  discovered,  as  the  little  guy  began 
to  speak. 

"Excuse  me.  Can  you  tell  me  where  Wham  is?"  he  said 
pronouncing  Wham  with  a  flat  "a." 

"Definitely  a  freshman,"  I  decided.  I  began  to  give  direc- 
tions to  Wham  for  the  eighth  time  that  week.  "Just  follow 
this  sidewalk  past  Lawson  . . ." 

"Lawson?"  the  freshman  queried. 

"Yea,  Lawson.  It's  the  round  building  to  your  left  as  you 
walk  to  Wham."  Little  did  I  know  what  I  had  started. 

"Wham?"  the  freshman  asked  again. 

I  felt  like  I  had  been  swept  up  into  an  Abbott  and  Cos- 
tello  sketch.  I  found  myself  wondering  who  was  on  first. 

"Wham,"  I  began  again.  "Just  follow  this  sidewalk  past  a 
round  building  on  your  left.  Wham  is  a  long  building  with  a 
passage  way  cut  through  it.  You  can't  miss  it." 

The  freshman  undertook  his  journey  once  again,  this 
time  with  a  somewhat  straighter  path.  I  still  had  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  he  would  ever  get  there. 

I  was  also  approached  that  week  by  a  girl  asking  for 
directions  to  Lawson.  I  was  on  my  way  there  myself  at  the 


time,  so  I  told  her  I  would  walk  her  there.  She  seemed 
rather  unsure  of  herself  and  pretty  nervous  in  general  so  I 
struck  up  a  conversation  in  attempt  to  help  relieve  her  first- 
year  fears. 

"Lawson  isn't  so  bad,"  I  said.  "It's  built  in  a  circle  so  you 


really  can't  get  lost." 

"Unless  you  go  around  it  in  the  wrong  direction,  right?" 
she  responded. 

"Yea,  right.  Unless  .  .  .,"  I  said.  I  looked  for  a  smile  indi- 


eating  a  joke.  I  saw  none.  She  was  serious.  I  entertained  the 
thought  of  asking  her  major,  but  I  was  afraid  she  would  say 
engineering  technology'. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  semester,  I  was  plagued 
with  a  trip  to  Woody  Hall.  Plagued  because  it  was  a  neces- 
sary trip.  I  always  try  not  to  unnecessarily  inflict  myself 
with  such  a  trip.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  one  being 
Woody  Hall's  receptionists. 

I  braced  myself  as  I  climbed  the  steps.  I  knew  what  was 
in  store,  but  not  to  what  extent. 

"May  I  help  you?"  the  receptionist  asked. 

She  had  blonde  hair.  A  red  light  lit  up  inside  my  head 
and  big,  bright  letters  spelling  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT 
flashed  on  and  off.  I  noticed,  however,  that  she  had  brown 
eyelashes. 

"Hmmm,"  I  thought.  "She's  a  peroxide  blonde.  Maybe 
there  is  hope." 

My  eyes  fell  to  her  chest.  It  was  large.  No,  more  than 
large.  In  fact,  her  breasts  made  Mt.  Everest  look  like  a  pim- 
ple on  a  plankton's  behind.  The  lights  in  my  head  flashed 
brighter  now.  A  voice  from  within  me  yelled  out,  "Run 
away!  Run  away!"  All  hope  was  lost.  She  was  both  blonde 
and  busty.  My  great  grandfather's  words  of  wisdom  ran 
through  my  head. 

"Blonde  and  busty,  brains  probabK'  crusty." 

(Great  grandfather  was  93  and  senile  when  he  gave  me 
those  words  of  wisdom.) 

I  continued  our  conversation  in  spite  of  my  great  grandfa- 
ther's words. 

"I  need  to  make  an  appointment  with  someone  in  the 
career  and  planning  office,"  I  finally  answered. 

"Okay,  what's  your  major?" 

"journalism." 

"Oh!"  she  lit  up.  "Do  you  want  to  be  a  writer?" 

"No,  actually  I  want  to  be  a  fireman,  but  rubber  gives  me 
a  rash,"  was  my  tempted  response,  but  instead,  I  just  smiled 
and  nodded. 

"What  would  you  like  to  write  for?"  she  pursued. 

"Money?"  I  said  with  a  shrug  of  my  shoulders. 

"I  don't  believe  I'm  familiar  with  that  publication,"  she 
said.    She   had    totally    missed    the   humor.    "Okay,   your 

appointment  is  for  next  Monday  with  Mr. .  He's  in 

room  396  —  that's  on  the  third  floor,"  she  explained. 

I  took  another  stab  at  some  humor  to  see  if  her  brain  was 
just  in  idle  or  if  the  battery  was  shot.  "Oh!  Is  that  why  the 
number  begins  with  three?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  never  thought  about  it." 

The  battery  was  shot. 

If  her  I.Q.  had  been  as  big  as  her  bra  size,  she  could  have 
given  Einstein  a  good  run  for  his  money.  I  took  my  appoint- 
ment card  and  left. 

Early  second  semester  I  ran  into  a  relic  from  the  60s.  His 
hair  hung  past  his  shoulders.  He  wore  "big  bell"  Levis  that 
dragged  on  the  ground  and  a  t-shirt  with  some  logo  about 
marijuana  or  some  reference  thereof.  His  Levi  jacket 
sported  several  patches  and  buttons.  One  read  "Hell  no,  we 
won't  go."  Another  made  reference  to  janis  Joplin.  There 
was  a  patch-sized  circle  which  was  not  faded  as  the  rest  of 
the  jacket.  It  was  no  doubt  the  ex-residence  of  an  "Elect 
Humphrey"  button. 


I  thought  of  calling  the  National  Archives  to  see  if  they 
were  interested,  but  later  declined. 

In  our  conversation  he  spoke  out  against  the  war.  The  fact 
that  the  U.S.  was  not  currently  involved  in  any  war  didn't 
seem  to  matter.  He  later  changed  the  subject  to  a  more  cur- 
rent topic. 

"Nuke  the  whales!"  he  kept  repeating. 

I  wanted  to  pursue  the  topic  out  of  purient  interest,  but 
was  afraid  that  nuking  whales  may  be  some  cult  related  tra- 
dition involving  beastiality. 

This  man  was  a  rebel  without  a  cause  —  a  comrade  for  all 
seasons. 

These  odd  interactions  didn't  take  place  only  on  campus, 
however. 

One  night  in  a  bar  up  town,  I  witnessed  what  was  one  of 
the  worst  pick-up  attempts  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  happened  to  look  up  from  my  beer  in  time  to  see  a  guy 
come  strolling  in  with  his  head  at  a  45  degree  tilt  upward 
and  a  swagger  that  was  a  cross  between  the  infamous  Bar- 
barino  over  21  walk  and  the  way  a  person  would  walk  if  he 
or  she  had  a  terminal  case  of  constipation.  He  picked  out 
his  prey  and  confidently  walked  over  to  her  table. 

"Hi,"  he  began.  "My  name's  Stan  —  as  in  man." 

I  wasn't  sure  if  I  was  going  to  laugh  or  throw  up,  so  I 
decided  to  listen  a  little  longer. 

"What  do  you  say  we  get  out  of  this  crowd  and  have  some 
pizza  and  maybe  a  little  sex  later?" 

Her  answer  was  short  and  simple.  "No." 

"Aw,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Don't  you  like 
pizza?" 

He  then  changed  his  line  of  attack. 

"You  like  pets?" 

She  looked  but  said  nothing. 

"Well  I  have  this  cute  little  pet  at  home  and  I'd  really  like 
to  show  it  to  you." 

He  had  caught  her  interest.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked, 

"It's  a  one-eyed  zipper  worm,"  he  said  slyly. 

She  turned  her  head  away,  but  he  was  in  hot  pursuit. 

"You  have  a  nickname?  They  probably  call  you  Marilyn. 
You  look  just  like  Marilyn  Monroe." 

It  was  dark  in  the  bar,  but  even  from  where  I  was  sitting  I 
could  see  that  she  had  straight,  shoulder  length  brown  hair. 
His  line  had  worked  though.  She  returned  her  attention  to 
him. 

"You  know  what  they  call  me,"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  no. 

"As  often  as  possible." 

I  could  take  no  more.  I  walked  out  thinking  of  all  the  odd 
characters  I  had  encountered  in  the  past  months,  let  alone 
in  the  past  four  years.  I  didn't  escape  any  of  the  odd  balls  I 
had  so  desperately  wanted  to  rid  myself  of  by  coming  to  col- 
lege. I  had  just  met  a  wider  assortment. 
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Think 
what  YQu  hke... 


. . .  about  the  following  quotes  representative  of  1980-1981 

"It's  hard  to  put  into  words,  but  there  was  fear  so  strong 
you  could  feel  it  vibrating  in  the  air.  There  was  a  hollow 
feeling  in  your  soul  that  you  were  going  to  die,  that  you 
were  a  nothing.  Like  maybe  you  are  a  shadow  on  the  wall 
and  you  keep  getting  smaller  as  the  sun  goes  down  and 
you  pray  that  the  sun  never  really  goes  away."  —  former 
hostage  Steven  M.  Lauferbach  talking  about  captivity  in 
Iran. 

"I  appreciate  the  activities  of  the  Iranian  Army,  and 
assure  you  that  if  you're  killed  . . .  you  will  go  to  Heaven." 

—  Ayatollah  RuhoJJah  Khomeini  talking  to  troops  fighting 
the  Iraqis. 

"I've  noticed  that  everyone  who's  for  abortion  has 
already  been  born."  —  President  Ronaid  Reagan. 

"To  the  enemies  of  freedom,  to  those  who  are  potential 
adversaries,  they  will  be  reminded  that  peace  is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  American  people.  We  will 
negotiate  for  it,  sacrifice  for  it;  we  will  not  surrender  for  it 

—  now  or  ever."   —   President   RonaJd   Reagan   at   his 
inaugural  address. 

"Sometimes  when  I  look  at  all  my  children,  I  say  to 
myself,  'Lillian  you  should  have  stayed  a  virgin'  "  — 

LiJJian  Carter. 

"I  love  Billy;  I  can't  control  him."  —  Jimmy  Carter. 

"You  can  pick  your  friends,  but  you  can't  pick  your  kin- 
folk."  —  BiiJy  Carter. 

"The  1980s  have  been  called  a  decade  of  crisis.  Yet,  it  is 
precisely  that  sort  of  appraisal  which  I  believe  we  must 
reject.  The  very  term  'crisis'  implies  that  events  are  out  of 
control,  and  that  our  nation  can  only  react."  —  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig  testifying  in  senate  hearings. 

"It  is  a  dream  so  pretty."  —  Hugo  Landa,  Cuban  refugee 
after  arriving  in  America. 

"We  don't  want  to  change  the  socialist  ownership  of 
production,  but  we  do  want  to  be  the  real  masters  of  the 
factories.  We  were  promised  that  many  times.  We  have 
now  decided  to  demand  it  by  strikes."  —  Lech  Walesa, 
Polish  strike  ieader. 


"The  bloodsucker  of  the  century  has  died  at  last."  — 

Tehran  radio  on  the  death  of  the  Shah. 

"You  try  to  forget  what's  in  the  ground,  in  the  air,  in 
your  home.  But  you  can't.  You  can't  put  it  out  of  your 
mind  for  a  minute."  —  Walter  Mikula,  resident  of  Love 
Canal. 

"I  hate  to  advocate  drugs,  alcohol,  violence  or  insanity 
to  anyone  . . .  but  they  have  always  worked  for  me."  — 

Author  Hunter  Thompson. 

"If  the  mountain  goes,  I'm  gonna  stay  right  here  and 
say,  'You  old  bastard.'  I  stuck  it  out  for  54  years  and  I  can 
stick  it  out  another  54."  —  Harry  R.  Truman,  83,  owner  of 
the  Mount  St.  Helens  Lodge,  whose  body  was  never  found. 

"Everything  just  seems  so  different  to  me.  A  fly  flew  in 
my  room  one  day  and  I  talked  to  it.  Smog  is  wonderful.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean?"  —  Richard  Pryor  recovering 
from  his  near-fatal  accident. 

"World  leadership  requires  something  in  many  ways 
alien  to  the  American  cast  of  mind.  It  requires  placing 
limits  on  idealism,  compromising  with  reality,  at  times 
matching  duplicity  with  duplicity,  and  even  brutality 
with  brutality."  —  Richard  Nixon,  in  his  book  The  Real 
War. 

"Whoever  fails  to  take  advantage  of  nuclear  energy 
condemns  himself  to  social  backwardness.  The  future 
belongs  to  those  countries  that  push  ahead  with  nuclear 
energy."  —  Helmut  Schmidt.  West  German  Chancellor. 

"Often,  the  people  whose  lives  are  at  stake  in  a  reces- 
sion are  those  at  the  very  heart  of  our  free  enterprise 
system:  the  small  business  people,  the  grocer, 
dressmaker,  antiques  and  book  store  owners.  Chrysler 
can  go  to  Congress  for  help.  These  people  go  down  the 
tube."  —  M.  Harvey  Brenner,  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

"If  yesterday  I  fought  you  as  an  enemy,  today  you  have 
become  a  friend  with  the  same  national  interest,  loyalty, 
rights  and  duties  as  myself.  If  yesterday  you  hated  me,  to- 
day you  cannot  avoid  the  love  that  binds  you  to  me  and 
me  to  you."  —  Prime  JVIinister  Robert  Mugabe,  as 
Rhodesia  became  Zimbabwe. 
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New  President  and 
Freed  Hostages 


By  Joe  Journalist 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  20,  two  huge 
segments  of  American  history  were 
formed. 

Republican  Ronald  Reagan,  after  a 
landslide  election,  took  charge  of 
America  as  the  nation's  40th  Presi- 
dent. Minutes  later,  the  52  Americans 
who  were  held  hostage  in  Iran  for  444 
days,  boarded  a  plane  for  freedom. 

The  end  of  the  Iranian  crisis  came 
moments  after  Jimmy  Carter  formally 
gave  up  power  to  Reagan.  The  timing, 
which  some  called  coincidence, 
others  called  planned,  held  millions 
of  Americans  glued  to  their  television 
sets  and  their  radios,  with  the  gala  of 
Inauguration  Day  and  the  relief  of 
the  captives'  freedom. 

The  former  hostages  were  flown 
out  of  Iran  aboard  an  Algerian 
airliner,  following  suit  with  Algeria's 
role  in  achieving  the  agreements 
enabling  the  release  of  the  hostages. 

The  Americans  spent  a  few  days  of 
decompression  in  Wiesbaden,  West 
Germany  at  an  American  military 
hospital  before  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

One  Swiss  ambassador,  reported 
the  New  York  Times,  said,  the 
hostages  "were  laughing  and  crying 
and  hugging  each  other"  at  the  air- 


port prior  to  leaving  Iran.  "Many  of 
them  could  not  believe  they  were  on 
their    way    to    freedom,"    the    am- 
bassador said. 

The  release  of  the  former  hostages 
ended  14V:  months  of  negotiations, 
including  a  failed  attempt  by 
American  commando  teams  to  free 
the  hostages  by  military  action. 

Young  Moslem  militants  originally 
seized  98  hostages  on  Nov.  4,  1979, 
after  storming  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tehran.  The  Moslems  demanded  that 
the  United  States  hand  over  Shah 
Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  who  was 
at  that  time  undergoing  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  States.  The  shah  died  in 
Cairo,  Egypt  on  July  27,  1980. 

As  part  of  the  freedom  agreement, 
nearly  $3  billion  of  Iranian  assets  that 
had  been  frozen  by  the  U.S.  were 
returned  to  Iran,  and  several  more 
billion  were  made  available  to  repay 
Iranian  debts. 

But  soon  after  the  former  hostages 
were  released,  word  of  beatings, 
mock  executions,  games  of  Russian 
roulette  and  death  threats  toward  the 
hostages  while  in  capti\'ity  i:)ecame 
widespread. 

With  that  came  the  ciu(!sti()n  of  the 
terms  of  the  freedom  agreement.  The 
editorial  pages  soon  filled  with  yes's 
and  no's  as  to  whether  the  agreement 


with  Iran  should  be  kept. 

Reagan  called  Inauguration  Day  a 
"perfect  day"  particularly  because  of 
the  hostages'  release. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Reagan 
said.  "With  all  the  creative  energ\'  at 
our  command,  let  us  begin  an  era  of 
national  renewal.  Let  us  renew  our 
determination,  our  courage  and  our 
strength.  Let  us  renew  our  faith  and 
our  hope.  We  have  every  right  to 
dream  heroic  dreams,"  as  reported  by 
the  AP. 

Reagan  said  economic  problems  in 
the  country  will  not  go  away  soon,  but 
they  will  go  away."  In  this  present 
crisis,  government  is  not  the  solution; 
it  is  the  problem."  he  said. 

The  following  tla\'.  Reagan's  first 
full  da\'  as  Chief  Executive,  he  told  38 
newly-sworn  in  White  House  staff 
that  "We  have  a  new  kind  of  lo\'alty 
now.  Our  loyalty  must  be  only  to  this 
nation  and  the  people  we  represent." 
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5IU  gets  14th 
President 


By  Barb  Byline 

SIU  administrators  finally  chose 
Albert  Somit  as  the  University's  14th 
president  after  months  without  an 
official  mentor. 

The  60-year-old  native  midwester- 
ner  entered  office  on  Aug.  15  after 
leaving  an  executive  vice  presidency 
at  a  major  New  York  university. 

Somit  chose  to  continue  his  practice 
in  Southern  Illinois  because  it  is  the 
kind  of  country  he  grew  up  in.  He 
terms  the  country  "rather  nice" 
although  he  also  likes  Chicago. 

The  new  president  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  teacher.  He 
attributes  his  conversion  into  admin- 


istration as  being  ".  .  .  unwise  enough 
to  do  two  things"  and  refers  to  the 
conversion  itself  as  a  "slippery  path 
that  one  becomes  hooked  on. 

Described  by  some  as  a  low-key 
administrator,  Somit  contends  that  he 
simply  likes  to  get  things  done  with  a 
minimum  of  turmoil  and  excitement. 
He  says  he  accomplishes  this  by 
anticipating  a  problem  and  dealing 
with  it  before  it  becomes  a  large  one. 

Somit  listed  an  over-stretched 
physical  plant  and  dormitory  accom- 
modations two  large  problems  early 
in  the  year,  but  also  mentioned  an 
image  problem  of  which  the  remedy 
was  only  in  the  early  stages. 

The  thickly  mustached  man,  who 


Halloween 
Survives 


By  Ty  Priter 

Though  slightly  altered,  Halloween 
lived  on  in  Carbondale  this  year  in 
spite  of  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  city  to 
banish  it  once  and  for  all. 

Several  new  ordinances  governing 
Halloween  were  instituted  this  year, 
following  months  of  discussion. 

The  sale  of  bottled  beer  and  wine 
was  banned  prior  to  Halloween  "for  a 
time  period  as  annually  appears  rea- 
sonable." 

The  bars  of  Illinois  Avenue  were 
not  permitted  to  stay  open  past  the 
normal  2  a.m.  closing  hour,  much  to 
the  dislike  of  area  bar  owners. 

The  section  of  Illinois  Avenue 
which  has  been  traditionally  blocked 
off  for  the  over  flow  of  out-of-town 
goblins  was  to  remain  open  all  night, 
though  masses  of  people  soon  spread 
onto  the  streets  forming  a  human  bar- 


ricade. 

The  city's  warning  that  all  open 
liquor  found  in  the  street  would  be 
confiscated  and  poured  out  was  made 
good  through  the  night  by  the  Carbon- 
dale  Police. 


likes  to  relax  by  playing  tennis,  the 
oboe  or  fishing,  added  that  any  stu- 
dent or  faculty  could  make  '" 
appointment  with  him. 
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Davies  finally 
gets  facelift 

By  Peter  Padenn  Pencil 

Davies  Gymnasium  was  in  pretty 
sad  shape.  Bats  flew  underneath  the 
ceilings.  Bees  buzzed  through  the 
offices.  Cockroaches  scurried  across 
the  floor.  Rain  water  dripped  in  the 
main  g\'m  through  holes  in  the  ceil- 
ing. The  wooden  floor  was  rotted  and 
buckling. 

Davies  was  attempting  to  hold 
women's  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics. But  the  fight  was  hard.  For  the 
elements,  and  the  insect  world  battle 
hard. 

The  August  of  1980,  after  an  11- 
year-old  struggle  for  renovation 
money.  Gov.  James  Thompson  signed 
into  law  a  bill  giving  the  gymnasium  a 
complete  revamping. 

The  interior  will  be  redesigned.  A 
new  electrical  system  will  be 
installed  along  with  a  central  ventila- 
tion system,  expanded  office  space, 
new  classroom  facilities,  a  new  roof, 
new  hallways  and  repairs  to  the  g\'m- 
nasium. 

"We've  needed  the  renovations  for 
a  long  time,"  said  Nikki  Sue  Cham- 
bers, assistant  women's  athletic  direc- 
tor, in  the  Daily  Egyptian.  "We  have 
—  on  the  athletics  department  side  — 
coaches,  secretaries,  directors,  and 
student  workers  all  in  one  office.  The 
facilities  have  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  classes  and  contests  have 
had  to  be  altered  to  prevent  injury." 

The  renovations,  which  were 
expected  to  begin  January  1981,  were 
sincerely  needed.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems with  Davies  were  dangerous. 
"For  example,  when  it  rains,  the  light 
bulb  hanging  above  the  main 
entrance  stairway  fills  with  water. 
That  just  isn't  very  safe.  The  g>'ms 
have  presented  hazards  too,"  Cham- 
bers said  of  the  g\'mnasium  in  a  Sep- 
tember D.E. 

Barb  Clark,  a  sophomore  who  was 
on  the  volleyball  team  at  the  time 
said,  "Sometimes  when  other  teams 
come  in  they  look  at  the  place  and 
say,  'Oh,  we  have  to  play  here?'  as  if  it 
was  something  gross." 


Draft  registration 
Revival  worries 
Students 


By  Ned  Newsroom 

The  fears  felt  by  many  college  stu- 
dents of  the  late  60s  were  revived  in 
the  hearts  of  many  present  college 


students  on  July  21  as  the  registration 
for  the  draft  was  reinstated  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years. 

All  19-  and  20-year  olds  were  given 
two  weeks  to  register,  followed  by  a 
30-day  grace  period.  Failure  of  an\' 
eligible  men  to  register  by  the  end  of 
the  30-day  grace  period  led  to  possi- 
ble prosecution. 

The  \'ote  concerning  the  registra- 
tion passed  the  senate  by  a  margin  of 
58-34  after  sex'en  da\'s  of  debate. 
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Student  leaves 
SIU  but  takes 
Puzzling  questie 


By  Bruce 
Simmons 


I'll  be  leaving  soon. 

And  I'll  be  leaving  behind  many 
things  that  I  have  accumulated  in  my 
four  years  at  SIU.  Things  that  I  wish  I 
could  just  pack  up  and  take  with  me. 
Things  like  the  beauty  of  the  SIU 
campus,  the  friends  that  I  have  ac- 
quired in  my  four  years  at  SIU,  and 
even  a  few  instructors  who  got  me  to 
the  point  I  am  currently  at. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that  I 
will  not  be  leaving  behind. 
Specifically,  four  years  worth  of 
questions  which  I  never  managed  to 
get  answered. 

One  thing  I  have  always  wondered 
about,  is  the  sculpture  located  bet- 
ween Allen  and  Parkinson.  I  realize 
that  much  of  today's  art  is  abstract, 
but  I  still  —  can't  make  heads  or  tails 
of  what  it  is  or  what  it  represents.  To 
me  it  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  time- 
faded  intestines  and  other  inner 
organs  that  are  forever  falling  out  of  a 
box  with  only  a  frame  and  no  sides.  I 
just  can't  see  anything  in  it.  (But  then 
I  could  never  see  anything  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  either). 

Another  question  that  I  could 
never  find  an  answer  to  concerns 
bowling  on  campus.  When  one  goes 
to  get  a  lane  in  the  Student  Center,  he 
or  she  must  put  down  their  I.D.  as  col- 
lateral. Now  I  understand  that  this  is 
a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent 
those  that  have  renter  shoes  from 
leaving  with  them.  But  why  must  an 
eager  bowler  forfeit  an  I.D.  if  no 
shoes  are  rented?  What  is  the  I.D.  col- 
lateral for?  Perhaps  so  no  one  runs 
off  with  a  pencil?  Perhaps  so  no  one 
leaves  with  a  bowling  pen,  or  worse, 
the  alley  stuffed  down  his  pants?  It 
surely  isn't  to  prevent  the  theft  of 


bowling  balls.  Anyone  could  tell  if  so- 
meone was  walking  out  with  balls  in 
their  pants  —  providing  they  were  of 
the  bowling  variety. 

I  really  have  acquired  many  ques- 
tions in  my  four  year  stint  at  SIU.  But 
the  one  which  puzzles  me  the  most,  I 
think,  is  why  some  one  would  name  a 
building  Life  Science  in  which 
students  kill  and  dissect  small 
animals.  The  building,  theoretically. 


should  be  called  Death  Sciences. 
Students  don't  study  anything  alive  in 
the  building,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  blonde  in  the  corner  or  the 
guy  in  the  front  with  the  dark  wavy 
hair. 

I  wish  I  could  find  the  answer  to 
these  and  a  couple  hundred  other 
questions,  but  unfortunately  I'll  be 
leaving  soon. 


Former  Beetle  John  Lennon 
Dead  but  Memory  to  Carry  Dn 


By  Roger  Remorse 

It  only  took  a  moment  to  kill  the 
figure  of  a  legend. 

All  it  took  was  one  chubby  ex- 
security  guard  crouching  in  the 
shadows  with  a  revolver  and  saying 
the  simple  words:  "Mr.  Lennon." 

The  revolver  rang  out  at  least  four 
shots,  and  soon  after,  the  timeless 
former  beatle  John  Lennon  was  dead. 

But  it  was  only  the  death  of  a 
physical  figure;  the  legend,  the  fame, 
the  identification,  the  message,  re- 
mained intact,  even  intensified.  Or- 
dinary folk  and  dignitaries  alike 
swooned  with  grief.  It  momentarily 
seemed  that  a  bit  of  an  era,  a  piece  of 
everyone's  childhood  and  middle 
years  had  died  along  with  the  figure. 

Lennon's  death  on   Dec.   8,   1980, 


though,  crystallized  in  the  minds  of 
his  followers  —  and  new  recruits  — 
his  own  slogan,  his  own  embodiment, 
of  "give  peace  a  chance." 

The  anger  of  the  senseless  killing 
and  the  grief  and  shock  at  having  a 
little  piece  of  permanency,  of 
familiarity  of  the  Beatles  —  Lennon, 
Starr,  McCartney,  Harrison  —  ripped 
away  caused  a  world-wide  wave  of 
mourning.  For  a  week,  radio  stations 
across  the  country  aired  special 
Beatle  tributes.  Candlelight  vigils 
sprung  up  in  many  cities,  big  and 
small.  Record  stores  virtually  sold  out 
of  Beatle  and  Lennon  albums  instant- 
ly. At  least  two  fans  committed 
suicide  soon  after  the  killing,  leaving 
notes  that  spoke  of  depression  over 
Lennon's  death. 
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New  Law  School 
Nears  Completion 

By  Pablo  Paraphrase 

Work  began  this  past  summer  at 
small  group  housing  on  a  new  $5.4 
million  law  school. 

Once  it  is  completed,  the  old  law 
school  will  be  converted  into  dormi- 
tories; some  possibly  for  law  students 
only. 

The  new  school  will  have  room  for 
an  additional  nine  faculty  members, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  law 
school  faculty  to  27.  The  nine  new 
members  will  be  hired  over  the  next 
three  years  —  three  every  year. 

Construction  of  the  building  is 
nearly  one  month  ahead  of  the 
expected  luly  9  completion  date. 


NEW  BILLING 
SYSTEM  ADOPTED 


By  Rodney  Rewrite 

Starting  spring  semester,  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  stu- 
dents was  made,  but  it  turned  out 
confusing  to  many. 

The  old  fee  statement  was  cashed 
in  for  the  new  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, and  along  with  it  came  a  new 
billing  system  for  the  ominous  semes- 
ter tuition. 

The  flimsy,  wallet  sized  certificate 
just  basically  said  a  student  was  regis- 
tered. It  made  no  mention  that  a  stu- 
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dent  had  paid  all  his  fees.  Students 
could  now  pay  tuition  and  fees  in 
thirds,  or  like  before,  in  one  lump 
sum. 

The  new  certificate  was  still  the 
ticket  to  using  such  university  services 
as  check  cashing  and  the  Rec  Center. 
In  addition,  each  student  started  get- 
ting monthly  statements  of  accounts, 
reminding  them  of  their  debts. 
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Hemphill  Denied 
Compensation 


By  Dave  Deadline 

After  months  of  uncertainty,  Mark 
Hemphill,  the  former  SIU  football 
player  who  was  injured  in  a  football 
game  In  the  1979  season,  was  finally 
denied  the  right  to  worker's  compen- 
sation. 

Chris  Holthause,  Hemphill's  attor- 
ney, argued  that  Hemphill  did  indeed 
qualify  as  a  university  employee  by 
playing  football  under  a  1978  scholar- 
ship. Hemphill  was  performing  his 
service  by  playing  football  under  the 
scholarship  which  acted,  in  essence. 


Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  get  four 
New  stars 

By  Will  Wireservice 

Four  former  SIU  athletes  have 
been  named  to  the  SIU  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  four,  all  of  whom  will  be 
inducted  next  fall,  are  Phil  Coleman, 
Amos  Bullocks,  Terry  Erickson  and 
William  Freeburg. 

Coleman,  a  two-time  Olympian, 
was  a  record-setting  long-distance 
runner  at  SIU  from  1948-1952.  He 
held  records  in  the  mile  and  two-mile 
runs. 

Bullocks,  a  former  Dallas  Cowboys 
back,  played  for  the  Salukis  from 
1958-1961.  He  scored  32  career  touch- 
downs. 

Erickson  was  a  two-time  All  Ameri- 
can during  his  stay  at  SIU  from  1971- 
1974.  He  still  holds  the  440-yard  dash 
school  and  state  records. 

Freeburg,  a  former  SIU  football 
player,  directed  SIU's  intramural  ath- 
letics program. 

The  four  will  join  the  other  58  for- 
mer athletes  already  in  the  SIU  Hall 
of  Fame  on  Sept.  12. 


as  a  contract. 

However,  it  was  decided  that  no 
employee-employer  relationship 

existed  simply  because  Hemphill  per- 
formed under  a  scholarship. 


Hemphill  was  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down  by  an  injury  acquired  in 
an  October  6  game. 
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Happy  Birthday 

Bode 


By  Pete  Knecht 


A  very  special  birthday  took  place  in  Carbondale  this 
year  —  a  silver  celebration.  But  the  birthday  boy  couldn't 
eat  any  cake;  he  couldn't  blow  out  any  candles. 

His  Birthday  was  celebrated  in  spirit  only. 

Gus  Bode,  SIU's  cartoon  news  commentator,  turned  25 
on  April  13.  Gus  has  been  adding  witty  and  insightful 
remarks  to  the  Daily  Egyptian  since  1956. 

Adorning  the  front  page,  Gus  daily  makes  sport  of  news 
events,  usually  local  ones.  If  not  well  liked,  he's  at  least 
well  known. 

Few  happenings  escape  Gus'  scrutiny. 

When  the  City  Council  once  postponed  making  an  ordi- 
nance decision,  Gus  said,  "The  smartest  thing  the  City 
Council  can  do  sometimes  is  decide  not  to  decide." 

Gus  has  advised  students.  When  the  fee  statement  was 
replaced  with  the  certificate  of  registration,  he  cautioned, 
"Don't  get  excited  —  it's  the  fee  statement  that's  going  bye- 
bye,  not  the  fees." 

Despite  not  being  afraid  to  speak  out,  Gus  has  been  vic- 
timized in  his  journalistic  career.  He  was  labeled  a  "liter- 
ary atrocity"  last  September  in  the  DE's  editorial  pages.  A 
student  called  Gus  a  "sissy,"  and  said  he  didn't  have  any 
"true  grit." 

Editorial  page  battles  followed.  Appeals  to  save  Gus 
were  launched.  "Why,  he  could  even  be  president,"  one 
student  wrote. 

Needless  to  say,  Gus  is  still  speaking  his  piece  on  the 
front  page.  His  opinions  were,  of  course,  unintimidated  by 
the  attacks. 
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Coffee  with  Somit: 

The  President  speaks  away  from  his  office 


By  Bruce  Simmons  and  Pete 
Knecht 

After  one  push  of  the  University 
House's  bell,  half  the  double  door 
opened,  revealing  a  stately  man  in  a 
dark  blue  suit.  It  was  obviously  not  a 
butler. 

It  was  SIU  President  Albert  Somit 
himself  who  gave  the  early  morning 
greeting.  To  his  door  service  Somit 
simply  replied,  "It's  really  my  house. 
Who  would  answer  the  door  at  your 
house?" 

With  this,  Somit  led  the  way  to  a 
spacious  room,  modestly  decorated 
with  a  few  large  conference  tables 
and  chairs.  He  offered  coffee  and  tea, 
then  momentarily  retreated  to  the 
kitchen. 

The    new    president's    easy   going 


mood  set  the  tone  for  the  next  45  min- 
utes, as  "President  Somit"  took  a  back 
seat  to  "Albert  Somit." 

But  time  was  still  of  the  essence.  It's 
one  item  Somit  was  short  on  in  late 
October.  As  to  time  for  himself,  Somit 
sighed,  "What's  between  one  and 
zero? 

"You  have  very  little  time  to  your- 
self. There's  still  people  I  haven't  met 
and  they  want  to  see  whether  I  have 
two  heads.  You  know  .  . .  what  the 
new  president  is  like." 

Somit  had  poured  no  coffee  for 
himself.  He  sat  cross-legged  with 
hands  clasped  —  content  to  talk. 

Since  accepting  the  presidency, 
Somit  has  had  to  put  aside  some  of  his 


favorite  hobbies.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  tennis,  music  and 
fishing,  activities  that  haven't  hap- 
pened to  him  in  Carbondale  yet. 

"There's  a  stocked  pond  on  the 
other  end  (of  the  grounds)  and  I've 
never  had  the  time  to  fish  there, 
which  infuriates  me." 

Somit  predicted  he  would  be  able 
to  return  to  his  pastimes  by  the  end  of 
October.  By  then,  he  joked,  "people 
will  have  seen  the  new  president. 
They'll  be  satisfied  that  he's  half- 
human." 

Somit  wasn't  totally  joking  about 
his  time  demands,  though.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  tried  to  reflect 
on  his  past  weekend.  He  said  he  had 
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70  people  over  Saturday.  He  cor- 
rected himself.  It  was  Sunday.  No  .  .  . 
Friday  night  there  were  200  over. 

"What  is  today?"  he  asked. 

Somit  isn't  new  to  demands.  In 
August  of  1980  he  moved  from  an 
executive  vice  presidency  at  a  major 
New  York  university  to  the  SIU  presi- 
dency. Somit  accepted  the  job,  at 
least  partially,  to  prove  himself. 

"There's  always  the  question,"  he 
said,  "can  you  handle  the  number 
one  job?  How  well  can  you  do  it?" 

Somit  is  a  native  midwesterner.  He 
has  lived  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa  and  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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The  new  SIU  environment  wasn't 
a  shock.  "There  really  was  a  very 
modest  adjustment.  There  was  just 
that  tinge  of  southernness  which  I 
found  intriguing." 

Adjusting  to  the  University  House 
was  less  modest  for  Somit.  The  house 
is  big,  and  most  of  the  furniture  and 
decorations  are  not  his.  He  noted  that 
only  a  tour  of  the  house  would  reveal 


what  actually  belonged  to  him  and 
his  wife.  Dr.  Nora  Somit-Post. 

"I'm  still  not  quite  used  to  it,"  Somit 
remarked.  "It's  a  strange  house  to  get 
used  to  living  in.  The  layout  is 
strange. 

"Most  of  our  living  we  try  to  do 
upstairs.  Downstairs  has  been  used 
traditionally  for  a  public  area.  It's 
kind  of  hard  to  conceive  of  your  own 


home  as  split  into  public  space  and 
private  space.  " 

But  "Goosens,"  the  Somits'  cat.  has 
fit  right  in.  Goosens  is  called  "half- 
cat,"  too,  because  Somit  and  his  wife 
could  never  agree  on  the  full  owner- 
ship. Somit  said  the  tail  is  attached  to 
his  half  of  the  cat. 

He  laughed.  "Goosens  is  a  Dutch 
cat.  We're  going  to  take  out  his  citi- 
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zenship  papers  one  of  these  days." 
Somit  clasped  his  hands  behind  his 

head  and  smiled.  His  medium  build 

and  thick  moustache  made  him  look 

younger  than  his  admitted  60  years. 
"I've   been   blessed   with   a    fairly 

good  head  of  hair.  That  helps  keep 

you  looking  younger." 

He     used     to    exercise     regularly 

before  joining  SIU.  He  liked  to  jog 


and  work  with  weights.  He  doesn't 
smoke;  sometimes  he'll  have  a  little 
wine  with  a  meal. 

"I  don't  feel  quite  as  fit  as  I  would 
like  to  be,"  he  said.  "That's  one  of 
those  things  that's  just  going  to  have 
to  change." 

Somit  is  an  amateur  oboist.  He 
picks  at  the  piano,  but  would  like  to 
take  it  up  more  formally.  It'll  be  a 


long  haul,  he  conceded. 

"I  could  have  gone  through  univer- 
sity as  an  oboist,"  he  reflected.  "But 
about  that  time  I  concluded  that  I  just 
didn't  really  have  enough  talent  to 
make  a  superior  instrumentalist." 

The  president  and  his  wife  both 
enjoy  art,  but  they  like  different 
kinds. 

"She  tends  to  like  modern  art.  I 
tend  to  be  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive in  my  taste.  So  we'll  hang  mod- 
ern art,"  he  smiled. 

It  was  difficult  for  Somit  to  discuss 
the  'man'  without  discussing  the 
'administrator.'  Almost  every  aspect 
of  his  life  relates  to  his  job,  he  said. 

Students  often  stop  him  on  campus 
and  talk  about  what  they're  doing  and 
where  they  see  problems.  Somit  lis- 
tens and  converses  back.  If  he  hears 
several  complaints  about  a  situation 
or  department,  he'll  investigate. 

"It's  part  of  the  job,"  he  shrugged. 
"You  expect  that,  and  have  to  be 
available.  It's  how  you  find  out  what's 
going  on  at  the  university  —  what 
things  need  attention." 

As  an  administrator,  Somit  imder- 
stands  that  his  image  is  totalh'  in  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

"We  all  think  of  ourselves  as  hav- 
ing the  ideal  personality,  but  some- 
how the  outside  world  doesn't  under- 
stand it.  So  the  outside  world  draws 
its  own  conclusions  as  to  what  your 
personality  is." 
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At  right.  Brian  Nelols,  election  commissioner,  and  Kenneth  R.  Ledford, 
assistant  commissioner,  discuss  the  new  business  before  a  Senate  meeting. 
Above.  Chris  Coulomb,  e.xecutive  assistant  to  the  president,  and  Diane 
/ohnson,  the  coordinator  of  the  telephone  directory,  go  over  the  billing 
procedures  prior  to  their  delivery. 
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The  StudGnts'  Voice 


By  Steve  Hartsock 
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.■\(  righl.  Paul  Mululonis  und  Roberl  Quane  discuss  the  liaison  that  will  go 
lo  the  Juckson  Counly  Action  to  Save  Energy  (CASE).  At  lower  righl,  a 
group  of  senutors  gulher  around  USO  V.P.  Robert  Quone  prior  to  a  senate 
meeting  to  discuss  an  important  issue. 


Traditioniilly,  the  Undergraduate  Student  Organization 
(USO|  has  heen  thought  of  as  an  elitist  band  of  cronies  in 
office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  their  own  alter  egos. 
The  student  body,  in  general,  has  felt  that  the  organization 
did  not  legitimately  represent  their  needs  or  their  attitudes. 
Some  still  feel  that  the  USO  does  not. 

This  year,  USO,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Paul 
Matalonis,  is  trying  to  break  out  of  that  conception  with 
what  the\'  call  the  "N4averick"  approach  to  stutient  govern- 
ment. Matalonis  explains,  "When  we  came  into  office  (the 
Maverick  Party]  there  were  some  really  negative  feelings 
toward  student  government.  We've  taken  great  pains  to 
inform  the  students  of  what  we're  doing  in  order  to  make  it 
a  legitimate  organization."  The  Maverick  Party  is  a  group  of 
14  senators  who  have  pledged  their  services  to  the  student 
body. 

What  USO  is  tloing  is  taking  a  fresh  and  innovative  role 
in  the  administration  of  this  university.  USO  is  now 
involved  in  areas  where  it  has  never  been  before.  USO  is 
actively  seeking  out  student  opinion  so  that  it  can  more 
effectively  determine  what  that  role  should  include. 

Matalonis,  joined  by  Robert  Quane,  USO  vice-president, 
echoed  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  describing  USO's 
present  attitude.  He  said,  "Some  people  look  at  things  that 


are  and  ask  why.  We  dream  of  things  that  never  were  and 
ask  why  not." 

USO  is  bringing  student  government  back  to  the  students 
with  newspaper  articles  covering  their  activities.  They  are 
advertising  more  and  holding  meetings  with  all  student 
leaders.  "We're  in  touch  with  all  the  student  leaders  now 
for  the  first  time.  We  are  here  to  help,"  Matalonis  said. 

Out  of  this  intimate  contact,  USO  has  generated  many 
good  ideas.  But  they  haven't  stopped  there  —  the\'  are  get- 
ting behind  those  ideas  and  pushing  them  through. 

Ideas  like  Carbondale  Clean-Up  Day,  organized  to  cre- 
ate better  rapport  between  Carbondale  and  SIU.  Ideas  like 
putting  together  a  student  telephone  ilirectory  and  getting  it 
to  the  students.  Ideas  like  a  textbook  rental  system  or  a  book 
co-op  in  which  students  can  liu\  and  sell  their  okl  liooks  in 
a  flea  market  situation.  "Free  enterprise,"  Matalonis  called 
it.  USO  is  also  stutlying  ways  to  alter  the  sophomore  on- 
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campus  housing  rules.  They  are  looking  into  methods  for 
class  evaluations  to  help  new  students  choose  classes.  A 
dorm  damage  committee  is  being  formed  to  study  that  prob- 
lem. USO  is  also  forming  a  committee  on  student  opinion 
that  will  seek  out  student  views  on  issues.  Those  views  will 
then  help  formulate  USO's  actions.  The  list  goes  on. 

Matalonis  wrote  in  his  executive  report  to  the  USO  and 
the  Student  Senate;  "This  year  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  more  things  for  the  student  body  than  any  student  gov- 
ernment in  the  past.  The  past  student  governments  have  yet 
to  really  make  a  strong  jjositive  impact  at  this  campus." 
Matalonis  concluded,  "If  we  work  together,  we  can  be  a 
stronger,  more  effective  and  united  voice  for  the  student 
body." 

USC)  is  the  vehicle  for  stutients  to  get  involved  in  student 
government,  and  for  them  to  ha\t;  a  sa\'  in  what  goes  on  at 
SIIJ. 
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Sweeping  Carbandale 

Off  Its  Feet 


By  Mark  Sturgell 


Echoes  of  "pitch  in"  proverbs  rang  in  the  air  on  Sept.  20, 
1980,  at  the  corner  of  Ilhnois  and  Grand  Avenue,  the  sight 
of  the  first  annual  "Carbondale  Clean-Up  Day"  opening 
ceremony. 

Only  a  few  days  earlier,  Keith  Kovarik,  USO  public  rela- 
tions commissioner,  told  the  story  of  Carbondale's  first 
community'  clean-up  day. 

In  April  of  1980,  the  Undergraduate  Student  Organiza- 
tion's presidential  election  ended  with  Maverick  Party  can- 
didates Paul  Matalonis  (president)  and  Bob  Quane  (vice- 
president)  winning  the  popular  vote  with  a  platform  which 
included  a  desire  to  Increase  the  prestige  of  SIU  and  the 
city  of  Carbondale,  while  enhancing  the  working  relation- 
ship between  university  students  and  local  citizens. 

Michael  Papienko,  an  interested  student,  submitted  his 
idea  in  late  May  for  a  clean-up-Carbondale  event.  The 
concept  was  accepted  with  top  priority  by  the  new  USO 
government.  Gregg  Larson  was  named  committee  chair- 
man and  Woodsy  Owl  really  had  something  to  hoot  about 
for  months  to  come.  Ca'rbondale  Clean-Up  Day  '80  became 


a  reality. 

Should  the  history  making  event  be  successful,  it  might 
help  to  reverse  the  trend  started  in  1966  by  Playboy  when 
they  labeled  SIU  the  No.  1  party  school  of  the  year  and 
more  recently  Chicago  Magazine's  nearly  slanderous  1979 
article,  "Burned  Out  in  Carbondale." 

About  75  people  were  gathered  at  9:00  a.m.,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  number  who  were  already  out  collecting  trash 
on  that  bright,  sunshiny  day. 

Fraternities,  sororities,  dorm  floors,  student  and  off-cam- 
pus organizations,  scouting  groups,  the  American  Veterans 
Association  as  well  as  several  individual  "good  Samaritans" 
including  SIU  President  Albert  Somit  and  Mayor  Hans 
Fischer  were  on  hand  to  officially  start  the  "pitch  in"  cam- 
paign, unveil  the  "world's  largest  working  broom,"  and 
answer  someone's  question,  "Do  you  have  any  trash  cans?" 

It  was  a  snug  fit  for  the  42-foot-long  and  30-foot-wide 
broom  to  fit  between  the  curb  and  the  meridian  on  Illinois 
Avenue,  but  five  SIU  basketball  players  managed  to  push  it 
the  length  of  the  street.  The  SIU  Design  Department  cre- 
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ated  the  monstrocity  which  is  featured  in  Ripley's  Believe 
It  or  Not 

The  crowd  watched  the  broom  disappear  down  the  street 
and  heard  Paul  Matalonis  say,  "Let's  go  clean  up  Carbon- 
dale!" 

And  that's  just  what  they  did!  About  900  workers  walk- 
ing, riding  bicycles,  motorcycles,  SIU  flatbed  trailers  and 
National  Guard  trucks  collected  old  tires,  scrap  lumber  and 
bag  after  bag  of  bottles,  cans  and  junk;  a  total  of  almost  10 
tons  of  garbage. 

At  Attucks  Park,  sight  of  the  festival  which  was  part  of 
the  day's  planning  by  the  Student  Programming  Council, 
House  Council  and  the  USO,  various  groups  set  up  inform- 
ation booths  about  their  organizations.  Fencing  Club  mem- 
bers demonstrated  their  skills.  The  SIU  Veterans  Club 
sponsored  a  pig  roast  and  workers  took  time  out  to  weigh 
their  bags  and  relax  for  a  short  time. 

By  8:30  p.m.,  everyone  involved  with  making  Carbondale 
10  tons  cleaner  and  uniting  the  community  and  university 
on  a  successful  environmental  effort  was  ready  to  sit  back 
and  relax  to  the  virtuoso  guitarist,  Leo  Kottke,  and  reflect 
on  the  day's  happenings. 

Many  of  the  students  at  the  concert  had  worked  hard  all 
day  to  clean  up  the  town  which  they  consider  their  own. 
Student  body  leaders  were  already  thinking  up  ways  to 
make  "Clean-Up  Day  '81"  an  even  bigger  success,  includ- 
ing the  addition  of  an  off-campus  committee  to  supplement 
the  student  programming. 

Carbondale  Clean-Up  Day  '80  was  only  a  simple  stab  at 
the  pollution  solution.  SIU  had  set  a  record  for  the  world's 
biggest  broom,  acquired  the  respect  of  local  citizens  and 
proved  to  everyone  the  true  spirit  of  local  citizens  and  their 
community  of  SIU. 


The  first  annual  Carbondale  Clean-Up  Day,  led  by  the  world's  largest 
broom,  featured  on  the  opposite  page,  was  a  sweeping  success.  About  900 
students,  including  fraternities,  sororities  and  other  organizations,  found 
the  energy  to  pick  up  almost  10  tons  of  trash.  In  weight  competition,  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  won  the  GreeJt  category  by  collecting  3.900  pounds  of  gar- 
bage. Thompson  Point  won  among  the  residence  halls  with  322  pounds  of 
trash. 
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THOSE 
WONDERING 

EYES 


By  Bruce  Simmons 


Cheating  —  "The  act  of  deceiving  or  swindhng; 
deception;  fraud." 

Cheating  —  "There  isn't  any  clear,  uniform 
definition." 

Webster  and  Gadway,  the  two  sources  of  these 
definitions,  respectively,  would  obviously  have 
something  to  say  to  each  other  if  Webster  were 
alive  today. 

But  then  Daniel  Webster  was  a  statesman  and 
orator,  whereas  Ingrid  Gadway  is  the  ombud- 
sperson  at  SIU.  Part  of  filling  the  ombudsperson's 
shoes  means  taking  care  of  cases  involving  cheat- 
ing. 

"The  hardest  part  is  defining  just  what  cheat- 
ing is,"  Gadway  explained  from  her  Woody  Hall 
office.  "It's  not  such  a  clear-cut  thing." 

Gadway  described  different  variables  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  a  student  is 
accused  of  cheating. 

"There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  in  cheat- 
ing between  some  freshmen  who  never  had 
proper  training  in  high  school  using  something 
and  not  accounting  for  it  properly  on  a  term 
paper,  and  someone  knowingly  doing  it  on  a  dis- 
sertation," Gadway  said. 

The  same  act  when  done  by  two  different  peo- 
ple in  two  different  situations  could  evoke  two 
totally  different  punishments. 

"You  need  to  take  into  account  who  is  cheating 
and  what  kind  of  damage  it  causes  those 
involved,"  Gadway  said  in  a  definitive  tone. 

A  student  who  performs  the  same  damaging  act 
twice  will,  of  course,  suffer  a  rougher  penalty 
than  the  student  who  is  accused  of  committing  a 


deceptive  act  for  the  first  time.  The  implications 
of  the  incident  must  also  be  considered. 

Cultural  differences  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  deciding  the  penalty  for  a  student.  In 
some  foreign  cultures  the  dividing  line  between 
cheating  and  "collaboration"  may  fall  at  a  differ- 
ent point  than  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  this 
partially  justifies  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  foreign  students  caught  cheating 
than  native-born  students. 

Teachers  suspect  cheating  by  students  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

A  miraculous  rise  in  the  quality  of  a  student's 
work  gives  rise  to  suspicion  of  cheating. 

Misdocumented  or  undocumented  references 
are  definite  reasons  for  accusation  of  cheating,  as 
are  using  papers  or  notes  on  assignments  or  tests 
which  were  explicitly  prohibited. 

"Most  cheating,"  Gadway  began,  "occurs  in  the 
classroom  so  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

The  teacher,  according  to  Gadway,  has  a  great 
deal  of  influence  of  the  fate  of  the  student.  The 
teacher  may  give  the  student  an  "F"  for  the  spe- 
cific assignment,  or  an  "F"  for  the  course. 

If  the  teacher  should  find  it  appropriate  to  seek 
a  stronger  penalty,  such  as  suspension,  he  or  she 
may  take  the  case  to  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  cheating  occurred. 

"Most  department  chairmen  would  want  to 
form  a  committee  that  would  look  into  the  case, 
and  then  make  a  recommendation  to  the  chair- 
man," Gadway  said. 

Most  students  who  are  accused  of  cheating 
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come  immediately  to  the  ombudsperson,  wanting 
to  know  what  their  rights  are  and  what  they  can 
legally  do.  The  majority  of  these  students  are 
undergraduates. 

"You  become  a  cheater  not  only  by  cheating 
yourself,"  Gadway  said  with  a  warning,  "but  by 
allowing  somebody  else  to  use  your  material." 

Cheating  is  not  a  black  and  white  subject, 
rather  it  presents  itself  in  the  gray.  Each  case 
must  be  studied  separately,  looking  at  each  dif- 
ferent variable. 

There  is  a  specific  case  tucked  away  in  Gad- 
way's  files  concerning  a  student  who  turned  in 
the  same  term  paper  for  two  different  classes. 
The  paper  had  been  only  slightly  restruc- 
tured. "Is  it  really  honest?"  Gadway  asked. 
"You're  kind  of  getting  double  mileage  out  of  it." 

In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  a  person  could 
not  plagiarize  himself.  The  student  was  not  war- 
ranted a  penalty. 

But  the  students  are  not  always  the  cheaters, 
and  the  teachers  are  not  always  the  cheatees. 


One  case  on  record  shows  two  graduate  stu- 
dents who  felt  that  their  professor  was  cheating 
them  out  of  credit.  The  students'  complaint  was 
that  the  professor  had  not  attributed  their  work 
well  enough  in  the  final  draft  of  the  project.  Nei- 
ther party  was  penalized  in  this  case  because  of 
ambiguities. 

In  the  past  six  years,  there  have  been  less  than 
twelve  cases  involving  cheating. 

"These  are  reported  cases  where  there  has 
been  some  punishment  threatened  or  given  by 
the  professor,"  Gadway  noted. 

This  figure,  of  course,  in  no  way  takes  into 
account  how  many  wandering  eyes  there  are  in 
any  given  lecture  hall  during  a  test.  Nor  does  it 
take  into  account  how  much  "assignment  shar- 
ing" or  other  forms  of  questionable  collaboration 
goes  on  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

There  never  will  be  an  answer  to  that. 

But  as  Gadway  commented,  "You're  never 
going  to  find  out  how  many  thieves  there  are  in 
Carbondale  either." 
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Gone 
but  not 
forgotten 


By  Kate  Latham 

It's  diversified,  extensive  and  busy. 

SIU's  Alumni  Association,  called  the  Association  of 
Alumni  and  Former  Students  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity -at  Carbondale,  isn't  a  stereotypical  get-a-sticker-for- 
your-car  group. 

It  is  a  composite  organization  including  members  of  eight 
chartered  departmental  and  professional  groups,  called 
constituent  societies,  several  regionally  based  clubs  across 
the  U.S.  and  95  foreign  countries  and  the  Student  Alumni 
Board. 

Membership  is  now  8,339  (including  one-year  and  life 
members)  but  records  of  nearly  91,000  graduates  and  for- 
mer students  are  kept  in  the  association's  office  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center. 

The  association  was  founded  in  1896  "to  serve  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  university  and  the  alumni  body,  to  inter- 
pret each  to  the  other  and  conduct  a  program  to  benefit 
both,"  according  to  Bob  Odaniell,  the  association's  execu- 
tive director. 


The  Alumni  Association's  new  office  in  the  Student  Center. 


JVIembers   of   the    Student    Alumni 
Board  discuss  its  purpose. 


Gary  Wilkinson 
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Besides  putting  out  a  bi-monthly  newspaper.  Alumnus, 
the  association  coordinates  SIU  Day  at  the  DuQuoin  State 
Fair,  writes  letters  to  representatives  to  pass  legislation, 
such  as  the  Davies  Renovation  Bill  and  makes  hundreds  of 
short  term  loans  to  students, 

The  Student  Center  and  Recreation  Building  were  origi- 
nally funded  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

"We're  a  young  association,"  said  Odaniell,  a  former 
education/social  science  major.  "In  fact,  50  percent  of  our 
members  are  graduates  from  within  the  last  10  years.  This 
is  because  the  university  itself  has  grown  so  much." 

But  Odaniell  stressed  that  membership  itself  isn't  the 
organization's  common  goal.  It  is  the  pride  of  SIU. 

"I  think  to  be  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  to 
be  a  part  of  the  pride  of  being  a  part  of  the  school,"  he  said. 
"Because  no  matter  how  long  a  student  attends  school  here, 
he  will  always  be  a  product  of  SIU." 


Gary  Wilkinson 


Gary  Wilkinson 
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LOOKING  BACK 


By  Kate  Latham 

There's  thousands  of  them  by  now. 
SIU  alumni  are  scattered  across  the 
United  States,  with  some  even  in  for- 
eign countries.  Each  graduate  —  each 
former  student  —  has  received  a  dif- 
ferent education;  from  the  days  when 
it  was  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity, a  teacher's  college,  to  the  time 
of  unrest  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
70s,  to  the  relative  quiet  of  1980. 

"I'm  satisfied  with  the  education  I 


got  at  SIU,"  said  Jeff  Formanteni,  a 
1980  graduate  in  public  relations. 
"The  experiences  I  had  living  on  my 
own,  and  classes,  altogether  taught 
me  how  to  deal  with  people  and 
become  a  lot  more  open-minded." 

The  main  variable  in  each  genera- 
tion's college  education  seems  to  be 
the  current  times  and  students' 
involvement  in  them.  Dan  Stark,  29,  a 
1973  graduate  in  outdoor  education, 


lives  near  Carbondale  and  works  in 
town.  Many  of  his  friends  are  cur- 
rently students. 

"The  main  difference  between 
today  and  when  I  was  in  school  is  that 
students  are  motivated  in  different 
directions,"  he  said.  "There  isn't  one 
unifying  cause,  such  as  the  Vietnam 
War.  But  in  general,  I  don't  think 
things  have  changed  that  much. 

"Because  in  order  to  learn  some- 
thing, you  still  need  self-motivation," 
Stark  said.  "It  takes  as  much  effort 
now  as  it  did  then,  and  probably 
always  will." 

Kaye  McGinnis,  33,  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  got  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  home  economics  education  in  1969 
and  completed  her  master's  degree  in 
child  development  in  1973.  She 
agrees  that  students  seem  to  be  going 
in  different  directions  today  and 
added  that,  "the  values  have 
changed."  Her  values  have  changed 
too,  but  perhaps  differently. 

"My  values  have  changed  since  I 
was  a  student,"  said  Mrs.  McGinnis. 
"I  think  I  had  a  more  humanistic 
approach  to  things  then. 

"I  don't  think  people  have  the  same 
values  as  students  or  as  alumni,"  she 
said.  "They  develop  personal  values 
as  they  get  more  settled  —  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"As  an  alumni,  I'm  more  open  to 
other  peoples'  feelings,"  she  said. 
"You  learn  to  fulfill  your  role  in  soci- 
ety according  to  the  needs  of  your 
family  and  community,  through  the 
values  formed  in  your  college  years." 
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From  Willie  to  Worms 

Students  Speak 


By  Bruce  Simmons 
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The  50's  gave  us  rock  and  roll, 
Chuck  Berry,  Blueberry  Hill,  and 
McCarthyism.  People  made  it  a  point 
not  to  miss  "Uncle  Milton"  and  to 
know  where  the  nearest  fallout  shel- 
ter was. 

The  60's  gave  us  the  Vietnam  War. 
Students  protested  the  draft  and 
dressed  to  show  their  anti-establish- 
ment sentiments. 

The  70's  gave  us  a  sense  of  individ- 
ualism. People  thought  of  themselves 
more  and  others  less,  leaving  analysts 
to  coin  the  era  the  "me-decade." 

And  now  the  80's  are  here.  People 
are  caught  in  the  present  state  of  the 
future.  What  will  the  80's  give  us? 

War? 

Prosperity? 

Starvation? 

People  unknowingly  express  their 
attitudes  every  day. 

A  lady  at  the  supermarket  looks  at 
the  prices  and  frowns.  She  is  afraid  of 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  climbing. 

A  man  smiles  at  the  news  of  a 
newly-elected  president.  He  is  sure 
that  the  poor  state  of  affairs  will 
change  now. 

A  young  girl  hu\s  an  album  of  her 
favorite  group.  Shi'  shares  their  musi- 
cal philosophy  of  life. 

People  fla.sh  buttons  and  bumper 


stickers  imveiling  attitudes  of  the 
present. 

But  attitudes  of  the  future  aren't  as 
easily  seen. 

Some  speak  their  mind  of  the 
future  while  others  say  nothing  at  all, 
showing  an  equally  important  atti- 
tude. 

Robin  Washburn,  an  employee  of 
food  services  at  the  Student  Center, 
was  one  who  did  speak  his  mind. 

"Marijuana  will  be  legalized,"  he 
promised.  "By  the  end  of  the  80's 
there  will  be  a  majority  of  smokers. 
There  isn't  a  majority  now.  There  are 
still  a  lot  of  rednecks." 

Washburn  thought  for  a  minute, 
then  continued. 

"There  will  be  more  equality  all 
around,  and  there  will  be  another 
source  of  energy.  I  don't  know  what, 
but  there  will  be." 

But  marijuana  reform  laws  and 
energ\'  solutions  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  people's  predictions  for  the 
80's. 

Kathy  Irwin,  a  senior  in  clothing 
and  textiles,  was  concerned  with  the 
stress  of  life  in  the  80's. 


"I  think  recreation  and  leisure  time 
will  be  more  important  to  release  the 
pressures  of  stress  caused  by  the  busy 
world.  Recreation  will  also  be 
needed  to  relieve  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental pressures.  You  have  to  do 
fun  stuff,"  Irwin  said,  "to  not  think 
about  the  stress." 

Some  didn't  think  people  would 
live  to  see  the  majority  of  the  80's. 

"Man's  worst  enem\'  is  himself," 
Mike  Choffin,  a  sophomore  in  engi- 
neering technolog\'.  cited. 

"The  world  is  going  to  end  by  1984. 
We're  going  to  have  a  third  and  final 
world  war.  so  you  might  as  well  go  to 
church  and  enjoy  it  now. 

"I  mean  what's  the  use?"  Choffin 
concluded  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Some  people  had  no  predictions. 
Mark  LaBuda.  a  jimior  in  accounting, 
was  one  such  person  and  went  as  far 
as  to  explain  why. 

"I  don't  like  predicting  war,  and  I 
don't  like  to  think  about  getting  blown 
away,"  he  said.  "I  just  like  living  right 
now.  I  try  not  to  think  about  the 
future." 
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By  Gary  Wilkinson  and  Pete  Knecht 
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About  90  wheelchair  students  attend  SIU  each  year.  If 
you  could  step  into  their  shoes,  it  wouldn't  do  much 
good.  So  instead,  we  put  you  into  their . . . 
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By  Bruce  Simmons 


Editor's  note:  What  you  are  about  to  read  is  a 
true  account  of  an  actual  student.  The  name 
used,  however,  is  a  pseudonym. 

Bob  Jenkins  waits  anxiously  at  the  back  of 
the  large  room,  sipping  a  tequila  sunrise.  At 
8:30  he  begins  his  journey  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  a  hundred  stares.  He  pauses  before 
the  final  step,  waiting  for  his  cue. 

Suddenly  the  house  voice  booms  over  the 
loud  speaker. 

"Ladies,  won't  you  please  welcome  Mr.  Bob 
'Starr'  Jenkins!" 

With  that,  Starr  leaps  up  on  the  stage  and 
starts  turning  on  the  crowd  with  the  bumps  and 
grinds  that  have  become  the  trademark  of  the 
strip  tease  artist. 

Jenkins  is  an  amateur  stripper,  and  a  novice 
amateur  at  that.  He  has  been  performing  now 
for  only  a  couple  of  months. 

"My  first  experience  came  finals  week  of  the 
summer  semester,"  Jenkins  spoke  from  the 
patio  of  his  Carbondale  apartment.  "It  took  me 
about  a  month  to  get  up  enough  nerve  to  do  it." 

Jenkins'  roommate,  also  a  student  at  SIU, 
had  already  been  performing  for  over  a  month 
at  that  time. 

"He  always  told  me  what  had  gone  on  when 
he  came  home,"  Jenkins  explained.  "Finally 
one  night  he  said  'Do  it!'  So  I  did  it.  It  was  defi- 
nitely exciting." 

Jenkins  spoke  casually  in  between  swigs  of 
his  Busch  "tall  boy."  His  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
clash  with  his  brown  mustached  upper  lip  in  an 
oddly  attractive  manner. 

Red  Adidas  shorts  was  all  that  protected  him 
from  the  cool  evening  breeze  which  lifted  his 
not-quite  shoulder-length  blonde  hair.  Nestled 
in  a  thick  shroud  of  hair  upon  his  chest  was  a 
mall  gold-plated  sand  dollar  suspended  by  a 
matching  gold  chain  around  his  neck.  The  torso 


of  his  sleek  six-foot-four-inch,  175  pound  frame 

hardly  filled  the  chair  he  sat  in. 

Jenkins  performs  three  times  every  Friday. 

He  begins  his  first  performance  totally  dressed 
except  for  shoes. 

"I  don't  wear  shoes  because  it's  so  hard  to  get 
them  off,"  Jenkins  said  tugging  on  one  corner  of 
his  mustache.  "Then  you  have  to  take  off  your 
socks,  but  you  don't  really  want  to  bend  down  to 
do  it.  It  just  takes  away  from  the  whole  perform- 
ance a  little." 

Jenkins  bases  the  rest  of  his  attire  on  emotional 
whims  which  dictate  what  looks  good  to  him  at 
the  time. 

"Sometimes  jeans  —  sometimes  dress  pants," 
Jenkins  said,  unclasping  his  left  hand  for  the 
jeans  and  the  right  hand  for  the  dress  pants  as  he 
spoke.  "The  objective  is  basically  to  wear  some- 
thing tight." 

Jenkins  favorite  music  to  perform  to  is  Bob 
Seger.  He  especially  likes  "Come  to  Poppa" 
because  of  its  suggestive  overtones. 

Each  time  Jenkins  comes  out,  the  crowd  sees 
less  of  Jenkins'  clothes  and  more  of  Jenkins.  By 
the  third  set,  when  he  comes  out  clad  in  only  his 
leopard  print  G-string,  Jenkins  is  as  enthused  as 
the  audience. 

"I  have  a  tendency  to  knock  over  tables  a  lot.  I 
like  to  dance  on  tables  because  you  can  get  right 
into  the  crowd  that  way.  I  just  jump  up  on  them 
and  they  aren't  bolted  to  the  floor,  so  if  your  foot 
misses  a  little,  well  . . .,"  Jenkins'  voice  trailed  off 
leaving  the  obvious  to  the  imagination. 

"One  night  I  dumped  a  whole  table  —  seven  or 
eight  drinks.  The  management  does  not  like  that 
at  all.  I  went  back  afterwards  and  apologize.d  and 
bought  everybody  a  drink.  They  just  said,  'That's 
fine.  Come  back  again'." 

Jenkins  never  knows  what  is  in  store  for  him 
when  he  steps  on  stage. 

"One  night  I  went  out  there  for  the  first  song  of 


the  first  set.  I  looked  to  one  side  and  I  saw  one 
chick  who  had  a  flashhght.  Her  girlfriend  next  to 
her  had  a  tape  nteasure  and  she  kept  pulling  it  out 
and  pushing  it  in,"  Jenkins  said. 

Jenkins  receives  $15  for  every  night  he  per- 
forms. His  tips  range  anywhere  from  $15-$40  a 
night.  Many  times  his  tips  run  small  because  the 
crowd  at  DuMaroc's,  the  club  where  he  works  is 
largely  college  girls  who  simply  don't  have  that 
much  money  to  be  giving  away  in  the  form  of  tips. 
Big  tips  are  a  different  matter,  however. 

"If  someone  gives  you  a  big  tip,  it  may  mean 
they  want  to  meet  you,  so  you  go  back  to  their 
table  after  the  show,"  Jenkins  explained  with  a 
devil-may-care  grin. 

Different  people  react  differently  to  Jenkins' 
new  pastime. 

"At  first  I  was  teased  a  lot  by  some  of  my 
friends.  But  once  they  think  about  it,  especially 
some  of  the  guys,  they  say,  'Well  maybe  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad.'  When  I  told  friends  back 
home  about  stripping,  three  or  four  guys  wanted 
to  come  down  here  and  try  it." 

Jenkins'  brother  thought  his  Friday  night  ses- 
sions were  good  for  experience. 

His  parents,  who  are  living  in  a  northern  Illi- 
nois town  some  35  miles  outside  of  Chicago,  are 
unaware  of  his  weekly  performances. 

Now  Jenkins  has  gained  the  experience  of 
stripping,  his  original  motive  for  his  actions,  yet 
he  continues  to  perform. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  finances,"  Jenkins 
explained.  "It  is  because  it  gets  you  going  —  it 
gets  you  pumped.  I  think  everybody  wants  to  go 
out  there  and  try  it.  It  is  a  fantasy  in  some  ways." 

Now  22,  Jenkins  has  no  intentions  of  ever  strip- 
ping as  his  sole  livelihood.  But  until  he  graduates 
he  will  be  at  DuMaroc's  every  Friday  night, 
bumping  and  grinding  and  knocking  over  tables 
and  making  himself  subject  to  assorted  anony- 
mous grabs  and  tweaks.  Jenkins  attests  that  the 
tweaks  and  grabs  don't  bother  him  though. 

"It's  all  in  a  night,"  he  says  with  a  shrug  and  a 
toss  of  his  beer  can  over  his  right  shoulder. 
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EVOLUTIONS 


By  Kate  Latham 

Life  at  SIU:  full  of  different  trials 
and  challenges  for  each  year  we're 
here.  Yet  by  the  fourth  year,  our  per- 
spectives have  evolved,  now  com- 
pletely different  from  at  first.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  at  a  univer- 
sity the  size  of  SIU  —  with  all  its  div- 
ersity —  there  does  exist  similar  stu- 
dent experiences. 

As  freshmen  we're  barraged  with 
housing  contracts,  fee  statements, 
time  crunches,  book  buying  and  the 
experience  of  getting  to  know  others 
closely,  away  from  home,  often  for 
the  first  time. 

"I'm  not  used  to  so  many  people," 
said  Mary  Shaub,  a  freshman  in  art 
from  Monmouth."  Because  of  the  size 
of  the  campus,  it's  hard  to  get  to 
classes  on  time,"  she  said. 

It's  a  time  to  prove  yourself  said 
Lydia  Lundeen,  a  freshman  in  archi- 
tecture technolog\'  at  STC. 

"My  teacher  didn't  explain  ever>'- 
thing  from  the  start.  It  helps  me  thipk 
and  improve  on  my  abilities." 

By  the  time  we're  sophomores,  we 
have  probably  had  "x-number"  of 
general  studies  courses.  Some  start 
taking  major  classes  and  like  it  better 
that  way. 

"Last  year  seemed  like  high  school 
all  over  again,"  said  Eileen  Duffy,  a 
sophomore  in  dietetics.  "Now  that  I'm 
studying  in  my  major,  it's  easier  to 
work  harder  towards  my  goal." 

Since  last  year,  Scott  Welge  said 
he's  accepted  "a  lot  more  responsibil- 
ity," and  classes,  although  he  is  taking 
some  general  studies,  are  more 
indepth  and  more  interesting.  The 
sophomore  in  animal  industries  said 
it's  easier  to  get  more  involved  with 
classes    and    activities    because    he 
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knows  his  way  around  campus  and 
knows  more  people. 

Being  a  junior  means  the  start  of 
many  responsibihties  and  the  reaHza- 
tion  that  college  will  soon  be  over. 

Debbie  Smith,  a  junior  transfer 
from  Quincy  College,  majoring  in 
dental  hygiene,  said  she  must  take 
her  boards,  a  series  of  laboratory  and 
objective  exams  that  encompass  all 
that  she's  learned  in  her  field,  in  the 
spring. 

Student  teaching  adds  not  only 
experience  but  tense  nerves.  Barb 
Jorash,  a  junior  in  physical  education, 
said  she  is  not  sure  if  she's  ready  for 
the  day-in,  day-out  pull  of  a  teaching 
job. 

"I  knew  I'd  have  to  do  it  (student 
teach)  before,  but  I  had  no  real  idea 
what  it  would  be  like,"  she  said.  "I'm 
becoming  used  to  people  my  age  call- 
ing me  'Miss  Jorash'  and  it's  really 
different.  I'm  used  to  the  day-to-day, 
go-to-class  schedule. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  time  has 
gone,"  she  added.  "It's  true.  Suddenly 
I'm  a  junior  and  graduation  is  just 
around  the  corner." 

Senior  year.  Graduation.  Are  they 
really  end/beginning  transitions?  Yes 
and  no.  It  Is  a  type  of  transition,  but 
more  a  shift  in  the  gathering  of  expe- 
rience, not  a  stop-start  change,  said 
Beth  Bigham,  a  senior  in  biological 
sciences. 

"It's  more  of  a  regression,  in  a  way, 
from  freshman  to  senior  year,"  she 
said.  "When  you  start,  you're  so  self 
assured  and  idealistic.  But  by  the  time 
you're  this  far,  you  know  yourself  and 
your  limitations.  It's  the  case  of 
finally  realizing  how  much  you  don't 
know." 
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CAMPUS 
MESSAGES 

SIU  is  a  Commune  of  Sorts 


By  Pete  Knecht 

SIU  is  not  like  many  city-buried 
campuses.  For  the  most  part,  green 
grass  replaces  concrete;  trees  replace 
traffic  lights. 

But  amid  all  the  flora,  more  than 
pretty  sightseeing  brews.  It  seems 
SIU  students  are  a  friendly  group  of 
people  living  together,  at  least  attend- 
ing classes  together,  in  a  commune  of 
sorts. 

And  this  commune  comes  from  a 
relaxed,  community  atmosphere  at 
SIU.  It  comes  from  all  the  spacious 
lawns  and  uncrowding  of  buildings. 

"In  general,  the  campus  all  suggests 
a  community,"  stressed  Sharon  Kirk, 
a  1980  Speech  Communication  M.A. 
"The  dominant  message  is  'This  is  a 
community.  Come  take  part  in  us'." 

SIU's  environment  structures  our 
behavior  through  its  particular  mes- 
sages, said  Kirk,  who  includes  the 
environment's  role  when  teaching 
GSD  152,  "Interpersonal  Communi- 
cation." She  does  a  class  exercise  in 
which  students  examine  the  archi- 
tecture of  various  buildings,  the  lay- 
out of  the  buildings  and  the  functions 
of  the  Student  Center  to  discover 
some  possible  messages  of  the  SIU 
campus. 

When  engaged  in  dialogue  with 
ourselves  or  others,  we're  conscious 
of  many  factors.  Physical  surround- 
ings are  one  of  those  factors  that 
shape  our  way  of  being  in  the  world, 
our  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

"It's  just  kind  of  feeding  in  to  us. 
The  environment  in  any  situation 
shapes   our   way    of   acting   in    that 


Kieth  Pivoney 

space,  and  SIU  offers  an  environ- 
ment which  suggests  a  community 
orientation,"  Kirk  said  in  an  early  fall 
interview. 

"It  makes  people  friendlier,  not 
only  to  one  another  but  as  a  person," 
Kirk  noted.  "Then  they  can  walk  out 
into  the  world  and  be  friendly.  The 
SIU  environment  can  possibly  set 
that  basis  up." 

SIU's  atmosphere  can  make  stu- 
dents feel  comfortable.  Kirk  said.  The 
campus  has  the  potential  to  make  stu- 
dents feel  at  one  with  themselves 
through  nature.  The  hustle  and  bustle 
found  in  large  city  schools  is  gone, 
though  generally  not  missed. 


"It  has  a  tremendous  impact  of  seri- 
ous and  strong  influence  on  them," 
Kirk  emphasized.  "If  you  were  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  take 
this  student  body  and  put  them  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  in  a  17  story 
building,  you'd  probably  see  a  differ- 
ence. 

"If  you  were  crowded  into  that  one 
building  . .  .,  you  would  often  shut  out 
everyone    and    get    into    your    own 
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world." 

Many  areas  and  objects  around 
campus  communicate  to  us,  contrib- 
uting toward  a  community  feeling. 
The  messages  are  usually  friendly. 
They  tell  us  to  lay  back,  relax. 

"There  are  sculptures  between  the 
Library  and  Pulliam.  Why  do  they 
stand  in  the  middle  of  nowhere?" 
Kirk  said,  raising  her  voice.  "They  are 
communicating  something  to  us. 
They're  telling  you,  'Come  over  here 
and  look  at  me.' 

"There  are  no  gates  around  the 
sculptures.  There's  a  bench  near 
them.  All  very  indicative  of  '|ust 
come  and  sit  down  and  relax'." 

The  small  pond  in  front  of  the 
library  also  has  no  gates  around  it, 
making  it  inviting,  too. 

The  Student  Center  helps  orient 
students  toward  this  SIU  community. 
The  many  dim-light  lounges  in  the 
Center  connote  a  friendly  environ- 
ment and  bring  students  together;  in  a 
way,  though,  these  students  may  not 
know  each  other  or  even  speak  to 
each  other  there. 

"What  you  have  here  is  a  kind  of 
commune.  There  are  people  gather- 
ing who  are  non-verbally  sharing  the 
same  goals  of  just  having  to  'be' 
instead  of  'do',"  Kirk  said. 

The  lounges  have  big,  comfortable 
chairs;  one  has  a  fireplace.  Dim,  yel- 
low lights  take  the  place  of  florescent 
ones.  These  features  give  off  an 
orientation  toward  a  friendly  envi- 
ronment, an  orientation  toward  a 
community. 

"Lounges  with  dim  lights  say, 
'Come  and  sit  down  around  us  here,' 
and  suggest  a  pace  which  isn't  very 
quick,"  Kirk  explained.  "In  one  TV 
lounge,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
come  to  gather  not  to  watch  TV  for  an 
informative  purpose  but  more  for  a 
social  purpose." 

SIU's  campus  is  nearly  contained 
in  one  giant  circle.  Students  don't 
have  to  skip  across  town  to  get  from 
one  building  to  another.  There  is  a 


special  advantage  here  of  providing  a 
gathering  place  to  exchange  ideas. 

Education  was  defined  by  Aristotle 
as  "a  stimulation  of  the  minds,"  and, 
Kirk  stressed,  SIU's  contained  cam- 
pus enhances  this  stimulation  of  the 
minds. 

"The  advantage  of  the  campus  is 
that  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  sharing  of  ideas.  You've  got 
that  within  this  environment.  What 
you  generally  have  in  a  college  that's 
not  in  a  city  is  a  world  unto  itself." 

SIU's  community  atmosphere  — 
relaxed  atmosphere  —  has  another 
characteristic,  too.  The  many  places 
for  students  to  lounge  give  them  more 
desire  to  find  time  to  lounge. 

"I    don't    think    the    environment 


always  enhances  studying.  It  could, 
but  I  don't  think  it  always  does,"  Kirk 
said.  "I've  heard  dialogues  saying, 
'It's  so  much  easier  to  hang  out  here 
than  go  to  class.'  That's  a  very  real 
thing." 

Realizing  that  the  SIU  atmosphere 
does  offer  a  community'  environment 
can  benefit  students.  Kirk  felt.  One 
can  possibly  "put  on"  the  community 
environment  to  feel  better,  for  exam- 
ple, like  one  sometimes  puts  on  a  spe- 
cial shirt  or  dress  to  feel  better. 

For  anyone  who  just  wants  to  feel 
sociable,  she  said,  "being  made 
aware  that  the  Student  Center  has 
people  just  'floating'  around  in  it 
might  motivate  you  to  go  to  there  and 
'float'  along  too." 
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ON  WITH  THE  THREE 


"R's" 


Dave  Vaughn 


By  Mark  Sturgell 


"People  have  two  basic  reactions 
when  I  say  I'm  going  to  SIU  in  Car- 
bondale,"  said  David  Jones,  a  junior 
in  pre-med.  "Some  say,  'That's  a  good 
school,"  as  a  reaction.  I  respect  these 
people.  They  seem  to  know  what 
they're  talking  about." 

Jones  is  less  respectful  of  those  who 
react  with,  "Oh,  the  big  party  school." 
He  said  these  people  really  don't 
have  any  idea  of  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  "They're  just  following  a 
relatively  wide  spread  rumor." 

The  future  doctor  added,  "SIU  stu- 
dents don't  party  more.  We're  just 
more  liberal  —  out  in  the  open  about 
things." 

But,  "SIU  may  be  more  detrimental 
to  studying  than  other  schools  are," 
said  Jones,  who  tries  to  study  some 
every  day. 

When  asked  what  he  would  do  if 
he  had  a  big  exam  the  Monday  after  a 
Halloween  weekend  in  Carbondale, 
Jones  answered  simply,  "I'd  do  both 
things,  but  neither  of  them  well." 

So  the  age-old  conflict  between 
work  and  play  goes  on,  and  SIU,  with 
its  picturesque  setting  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, is  a  major  battleground.  The 
quiet,  green  lawns  and  the  paths 
through  Thompson  Woods  make 
every  trip  to  class  a  potential  encoun- 
ter with  nature. 

For  others,  it  is  the  Daily  Egyptian's 
invitations  to  "Happy  Hour"  that 
make  going  to  class  or  studying  a  big 
decision.  It  is  easy  to  be  reading  or 
studying  one  minute  and  gazing  out 
the  window  the  next,  thinking  of  the 
many  leisurely  alternatives  to  aca- 
demics. 

"The  outdoor  environment 
enhanced  my  decision  to  come  to 
SIU,  "stated  Jim  Omi,  a  sophomore  in 
radio  and  television. 

A  person  is  surrounded  by  a  lot  of 
beauty-  here.  It's  easy  to  get  back  to 
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nature,  and  this  makes  people  easy 
going,"  said  Omi,  as  he  relaxed  on  a 
padded  sofa  at  the  Student  Center. 

"There  are  so  many  temptations 
that  create  a  competition  between 
study  and  leisure  time.  I  love  the  out- 
doors, and  many  times  I  feel  like 
going  to  Giant  City  and  blow  off  a 
weekend."  Omi  continued,  "The  out- 
doors is  too  distractive  to  study." 

Maybe  there  is  a  three-way  conflict 
at  SIU  for  time  and  how  to  spend  it:  a 
conflict  between  academics,  partying 
and  leisure. 

According  to  Jerry  Miller,  a  junior 
in  geology,  "People  and  their  atti- 
tudes make  the  atmosphere.  I  think 
students  have  a  friendly,  caring  atti- 
tude before  they  come  to  SIU  and 
these  qualities  grow  after  they  spend 
time  here." 

Miller  has  set  his  own  goals  for 
academic  achievement  and  intends  to 


meet  that  goal. 

"I'm  not  competing  with  anyone 
but  myself,"  added  Miller.  "The 
many  alternatives  for  a  social  life  are 
just  another  part  of  my  education." 

Murriel  Nance,  campus  minister 
for  the  Wesley  Foundation,  stressed 
another  alternative  for  campus  life. 

"People  who  want  a  different 
atmosphere  can  find  it  here,"  she  said 
referring  to  the  various  campus  min- 
istries. "We're  an  alternative  to  the 
bar  scene,  just  like  all  student  pro- 
gramming." 

There  are  indeed  many  ways  to 
spend  time  at  SIU,  from  Student  Pro- 
gramming activities  to  mass  keggers  at 
Giant  City.  The  manners  in  which 
students  use  this  time  reflect  their 
ideas  of  correct  social  growth  and  the 
expectations  they  hope  to  fulfill  dur- 
ing college  life. 


Dave  Vaughn 
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IN-SHAPE 


What  was  once  a  fad  is  now  a  way  of  life. 

No  longer  do  people  forget  their  bodies  after  four  hours 
of  GSE.  They  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  continue 
their  self  improvement  after  required  courses  of  colleges, 
and  long  after  their  hour-long  gym  sessions. 

But  no  two  people  choose  the  same  route  to  physical  fit- 
ness. Some  run,  some  lift,  some  participate  in  organized 
team  sports.  But  all  are  participating  in  some  way. 


Greg  Drezdzon 
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with  Snig 


By  Bruce  Simmons 


Every  student,  at  one  time  or 
another,  has  sent  his  or  her  deepest 
sentiments  via  a  card,  and  most  have 
sent  their  sentiments  in  the  form  of  a 
bouquet.  But  few  have  dared  to  show 
their  feehngs  with  a  singing  telegram. 

The  PubHc  Relations  Student  Soci- 
ety of  America  gave  birth  to  the  sing- 
ing telegram  in  February  of  1980. 

Bob  Quane,  then  secretary  of 
PRSSA,  and  Lisa  Paul,  then  a  club 
member,  thought  of  the  idea  of  the 
melodic  messages,  and  instituted 
them  on  Valentines  Day.  For  $3,  a 
price  cheaper  than  that  of  a  single 
rose,  a  student  could  send  his  or  her 
thoughts  of  love  to  a  specified  sweet- 
heart. 

"It  went  over  really  well  last  year," 
Kevin  Knight  PRSSA  president  said. 
"On  Valentines  Day  we  sold  over 
$200  worth  of  singing  telegrams." 

Unfortunately,  business  was  some- 
what slower  this  year.  The  members 
waited  anxiously  for  a  major  holiday. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  group  has  grown  to 
meet  the  limited  call  for  every  occa- 
sion. 

PRSSA  keeps  an  ever  expanding 
file  of  songs  for  customers  to  choose 
from.  There  is,  of  course,  a  barrage  of 
Valentines  Day  songs  still,  but  their 
scope  of  love  now  goes  far  beyond 
that. 

For  the  anti-inflationary  price  of 
$3,  the  self  acclaimed  Winged  Min- 
strels will  deliver  their  rendition  of 
"Blue  Moon."  There  is  also  a  selec- 
tion of  engagement  songs  on  file. 

The  Winged  Minstrels  realize  that 
all  is  not  love  on  the  SIU  front,  and 
have  prepared  themselves  accord- 
ingly. "Please  Release  Me"  heads 
their  collection  of  songs  for  breaking 
up. 

Many  students'  better  halves  are 
not  in  Carbondale,  but  the  group  is 
prepared  for  this  also.  The  Winged 
Minstrels  will  send  a  singing  tele- 
gram long  distance  for  the  same  price. 
Phone  delivered  telegrams  are  often 
more  difficult  however. 


Pal  Reed  of  the  Design  DeparlmenI  reads  lo 
her  singing  telegram  by  covering  her  face  with 
a  sheet  of  paper. 


Denny  Koonce 
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Three  of  the  Winged  Minstreis  display  their 
winged  visors  and  their  pet  pegasus. 


"You  have  to  make  sure  that  they 
don't  hang  up  on  you,"  said  Marlkay 
Griffin,  chairwoman  of  singing  tele- 
grams. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  call 
from  a  stranger  singing  "Blue  Moon" 
would  be  hung  up  on.  The  singer 
must  present  a  quick  but  complete 
introduction  of  who  they  are  and  why 
they  are  calling. 

"We  have  to  say  something  like, 
'I'm  from  PRSSA  at  SIU,"  "  Griffin 
began  to  explain.  "  'Someone  ordered 
a  singing  telegram  for  you  and  I 
would  like  to  present  it  to  you.'  " 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  the  singer 
to  begin. 

Local  phone-presented  singing 
telegrams  are  $1.50. 

The  Winged  Minstrels  also  have 
tunes  directed  at  teachers  and  par- 
ents and  tunes  especially  for  Bosses' 
Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

"Sometimes  people  (the  customer) 


tell  them  (the  receiver)  ahead  of 
time,"  Griffin  said.  "That's  no  fun." 

Singing  telegrams  for  birthdays  are 
a  common  order  for  the  Winged  Min- 
strels. The  telegram  the  group  deliv- 
ered to  Wilson  Hall  in  October  was 
typical  of  many  of  their  deliveries. 

Griffin  tucked  a  small,  white  satin 
replica  of  a  pegasus  with  silver  wings 
in  her  belt.  Mark  Magruder,  treasurer 
of  PRSSA,  and  Karen  Ramsey,  secre- 
tary, each  strapped  on  white  satin  sun 
visors  with  large  silver  wings  —  the 
trademark  of  the  Winged  Minstrels. 

The  three  rehearsed  during  a  short 
ride  to  Wilson  Hall.  The  customer,  in 
this  instance,  had  chosen  a  PRSSA 
rendition  of  "Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
Star." 

After  two  short  dress  rehearsels. 
Griffin  gave  the  go  ahead. 

"I  think  we  know  the  tune,"  she 
said.  "Let's  go  for  it." 

People  in  the  hallways  of  Wilson 
Hall  cast  quite  a  few  unsolicited 
glances  at  the  visors  and  Griffin's  pet 
pegasus,  but  the  trio  either  didn't 
notice  or  didn't  care. 


The  singers  found  the  correct  room, 
with  the  door  open,  then  walked  in 
and    introduced    themselves    before 
they  began  to  sing. 
Happy  Birthday  Dave  my  friend. 
You  got  through  a  year  again. 
Even  though  you  are  more  wise. 
Let  me  give  you  some  advice. 
Overdo  this  day  with  cheer, 
And  birthdays  soon  vvilJ  disappear. 

The  other  hall  members,  who  had 
by  now  surrounded  the  door  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  began  to  chime  in 
with  the  standard  Birthday  Song.  It 
ended  with  a  dozen  sets  of  hands 
clapping,  and  a  matching  set  of  a 
dozen  eyes  searching  for  "those  guys 
with  the  visors  with  the  wings."  But 
they  had  already  left. 

Griffin  and  Ramsey  neatly  summed 
up  their  feelings  about  the  singing 
telegram  business. 

"This  is  fun  isn't  it  Karen?"  Griffin 
asked. 

Ramsey's  reply:  "Yes,  this  is  fun 
Marikay." 
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They're  ^^HeRe  " 


By  Pete  Knecht 


The  duster  of  16  ceramic  columns,  located  on  the  hill 
between  Wham  and  Morris  Library,  is  what  artist  and  cre- 
ator Nicholas  Vergette  was  talking  about  when  he  said,  "I 
hope  this  will  be  my  masterpiece." 

The  Vergette  sculptures,  entitled  "Here,"  are  "like  petri- 
fied creatures  that  have  been  watching  things  from  the 
beginning  of  time,"  Vergette,  a  former  SIU  professor  of  art, 
and  writer  John  Gardner  described  in  a  booklet  entitled, 
"Nicholas  Vergette." 

The  hill  monuments,  erected  in  the  fall  of  1973,  were 
Vergette's  last  major  work.  He  died  in  Carbondale  on  Feb. 
22, 1974.  The  university  had  commissioned  him  to  do  sculp- 
ture work  for  the  campus.  "Here"  was  the  result. 

Vergette  was  educated  at  The  Chelsea  School  of  Art  and 
The  Central  School  of  Art  in  London.  Before  joining  SIU  in 


1960,  he  taught  at  The  School  of  American  Craftsmen  at 
Rochester,  New  York. 

At  the  1960  Syracuse  National  Exhibition,  Vergette 
received  the  architectural  ceramics  prize  and  an  outstand- 
ing design  certificate  from  the  New  York  Association  of 
Architects.  -    "  >, 

Ranging  from  six  to  14  feet  tall  in  their  wooded  setting, 
the  Vergette  sculptures  are  frequented  by  art  students 
sketching,  or  students  just  loitering  about,  sometimes  sitting 
on  the  tops  of  the  pieces. 

For  people  seeing  nothing  in  the  "Here"  work,  Vergette 
would  only  have  to  repeat  what  he  wrote:  that  "art  does 
most  good  and  is  most  revealing  to  the  maker.  The  viewing 
of  the  artifact  by  someone  else  can  only  be  a  second-hand 
experience."  < 
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ipirg 


By  Ann  Becker 


Brightly  colored  posters  explaining  the  group  can  be  seen 
on  bulletin  boards  across  campus.  A  hotline  number  is 
available  which  consumers  can  call  for  advice  on  prob- 
lems. Members  conduct  surveys  on  grocery  stores  and 
banks. 

The  group  is  the  Illinois  Public  Interest  Research  group. 
IPIRG  is  not  only  a  research  organization,  but  a  mediator 
and  educator  for  the  consumer  and  also  gives  a  chance  for 
students  to  work  together  on  common  goals. 

IPIRG's  goals  are  research  education  and  advocacy.  The 
student  based  group  has  been  at  SIU  since  January  of  1971. 

Mike  Bingham,  a  graduate  student  in  nutrition,  has  been 
with  IPIRG  since  1979,  and  is  the  president  for  this  school 
year.  He  can  often  be  found  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Stu- 
dent Genter  in  the  IPIRG  office,  complete  with  filing  cabi- 
nets and  a  map  of  the  United  States  with  small  flags  show- 
ing some  of  the  other  175  Public  Interest  Research  Groups 
found  nationally. 

Bingham  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  the  office  and 
explained  how  IPIRG  tries  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
group  for  the  benefit  of  SIU  students  and  the  surrounding 
community. 

Research  is  done  on  issues  of  public  interest.  This 
includes  such  projects  as  price  surveys  at  grocery  stores  or 
studies  into  the  policy  of  banks. 


Education  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  organization. 
"We  don't  want  to  educate  ourselves  and  that's  it,"  Bing- 
ham stressed. 

An  example  of  education  would  be  when  IPIRG  mem- 
bers spoke  to  a  senior  citizens  group  on  consumer  fraud. 

A  spin-off  benefit  of  speaking  to  groups  is  good  public 
relations  for  the  SIU  student  body  in  the  community,  Bing- 
ham commented.  "It  gives  a  good  impression  of  SIU  and 
helps  to  quiet  the  whole  party  atmosphere,"  he  added. 

In  consumer  advocacy,  IPIRG's  goal  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  consumer  is  informed.  One  way  in  which  the  group  is 
pursuing  that  goal  is  a  consumer  action  center  and  phone 
hotline. 

This  project  is  coordinated  by  Barb  Pisc&reta,  a  graduate 
student  in  behavior  modification  and  the  only  paid  profes- 
sional on  the  staff. 

"We  will  help  consumers  deal  with  their  own  problems," 
Piscareta  said  as  she  looked  up  from  the  desk  she  was 
working  at  in  the  IPIRG  office.  "We  ask  what  they  have 
done  so  far  and  make  suggestions  as  to  what  they  could  do. 
It  would  basically  be  up  to  them  as  to  what  action  they  take. 
IPIRG  would  act  as  a  mediator." 

Bingham  pointed  out  that  IPIRG  does  not  take  the  prob- 
lem of  the  consumer  and  solve  it,  but  gives  aid  to  the  con- 
sumer to  help  themselves. 
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Deceptive  packaging  is  a  frequent  form  of  consumer  rip-off.  This  siiopper  compares  weights  before  making  her  purchase  decision. 
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Funding  does  not  come  easily  for  IPJRG.  nor  does  publicity.  Selling  tee  shirts  in  the  Student  Center  helps  to  accomplish  both. 


Other  IPIRG  projects  include  a  voter  registration  drive 
and  a  sondumer  resource  library  set  up  in  the  IPIRG  office. 

A  continuing  project  is  a  campaign  to  put  a  voluntary 
$2.00  fee  on  the  fee  statement  of  SIU  students.  Currently 
IPIRG  is  being  funded  through  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Organization  and  through  its  own  fund  raising  projects 
such  as  selling  tee  shirts. 

The  university  would  simply  act  as  a  collection  agency 
and  any  paper  work  for  the  task  would  be  paid  for  by 
IPIRG.  This  system  works  at  other  universities,  including 
SIU-Edwardsville,  which  has  the  only  other  IPIRG  chapter 
in  Illinois. 

Bingham  smiles  as  he  said  that  he  feels  the  chances  of 
having  the  voluntary  fee  put  on  the  fee  statement  are  good. 

Once  the  fee  statement  is  established,  any  student  paying 
the  fee  would  be  able  to  be  a  voting  member  of  the  IPIRG 
organization.  At  the  moment,  any  SIU  student  can  be  a 
member  and  currently,  approximately  75  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

Officers  and  a  board  of  directors  are  elected  to  direct  the 
group.  Other  officers  serving  with  Bingham  are  Frank 
Trompeter,  senior  in  economics,  as  vice  president  and 
Damon  Peterson,  a  junior  in  zoology,  as  treasurer.  Board 
members  are  Karl  Banach,  a  sophomore  in  geography, 
Namdi  Okanu,  a  graduate  student  in  community  develop- 


ment, Mark  Rouse,  a  graduate  student  in  community  devel- 
opment and  behavior  modification  and  Elizabeth  Corn- 
wall, a  junior  in  business  administration. 

Many  other  IPIRG's  have  a  small  professional  staff  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  organization  during  breaks  in 
classes  and  as  students  graduate.  SIU's  IPIRG  has  only 
Barb  Piscareta,  but  more  staff  would  be  added  if  the  volun- 
tary fee  system  were  to  be  initiated. 

IPIRG  promotes  itself  in  a  series  of  posters  found  across 
campus,  by  brochures  and  by  a  table  in  the  student  center. 
Students  come  to  the  organization  from  a  variety'  of  disci- 
plines. 

"Giving  the  opportunity  for  people  in  different  majors  to 
get  together  and  work  on  projects  in  the  community-  is  an 
important  part  of  the  organization,"  Bingham  sees  the 
potential  of  a  student  organization.  "Students  really  have  a 
lot  of  strength  and  power." 

Students  working  together  to  accomplish  meaningful 
goals  appears  to  be  a  driving  force  behind  IPIRG.  A  Massa- 
chusetts newspaper  described  IPIRG  people  as  "idealistic 
enough  to  believe  in  the  possibilities  for  change,  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  change  comes  from  a  long  slow  proc- 
ess of  unglorified  diligence." 

IPIRG  continues  to  work  for  change  by  research,  educa- 
tion and  advocacy. 
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By  Bruce  Simmons 

Spring  in  Carbondale.  Ah,  yes.  The 
trees  bloom,  the  grass  greens  and  Jed 
preaches.  It  wouldn't  be  spring  with- 
out Jed. 

Jed  always  manages  to  find  a  con- 
crete perch  somewhere  in  the  free 
forum  area  to  convert  into  his  altar. 
The  second  floor  of  the  double 
decker  parking  lot  has  served  as  the 
preacher's  podium  more  than  once, 
as  has  the  brick  wall  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Student  Center. 

Jed  never  has  any  advertising  prior 
to  his  arrival  on  the  SIU  campus,  but 
it  never  appears  that  he  needs  it.  Stu- 
dents flock  to  his  outdoor  orating  like 
fairgoers  to  a  sideshow.  Some  come  to 
listen.  Some  come  to  dispute  and 
heckle.  Others  just  come  for  a  laugh. 

But  the  students  never  seem  to 
bother  Jed.  The  more  they  argue,  the 
more  he  preaches  in  an  attempt  to 
save  the  souls  of  those  damned  to  the 
fiery  depths  of  hell;  a  feat  some  say  is 
impossible  for  SIU  students. 

March  21  may  mark  spring  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  but  in  Carbondale, 
spring  hasn't  arrived  until  Jed  has. 
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SIU !  The  International 


Mixer 


Nearly  1,000  students  from  foreign 
countries  attend  classes  at  SIU  every 
year.  These  students,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  which  might  as 
well  be  light  years  when  it  comes  to 
weekend  jaunts  home  for  one  of 
mom's  meals,  are  taken  from  a  famil- 
iar setting  and  thrown  into  a  society 
where  everything  is  new  and  differ- 
ent, if  not  "other  worldly."  The  cus- 
toms are  different,  the  language  is 
different,  the  people  are  different. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  students 
from  foreign  lands  seem  to  be  getting 
along  well,  and  in  fact,  enjoying  SIU 
and  its  student  population. 

Goh  Katsumasa  arrived  at  SIU 
from  japan  only  six  months  ago.  The 
pangs  of  entering  a  new  society  are 
fresh  in  his  mind. 

"I  had  expected  that  the  states  were 
a  more  dangerous  place,"  Katsumasa 
said.  Within  a  month,  however,  he 


found  out  differently.  He  discovered 
that  the  states  were  not  much  differ- 
ent than  Japan  in  respect  to  personal 
safety. 

"I  have  seen  the  bad  news  in  the 
paper,  but  I  feel  'safety',"  Katsumasa 
confided. 

There  were  many  things  which 
were  different  for  Katsumasa  though, 
such  as  the  general  attitudes  of  Amer- 
icans. 

"The  'feeling'  is  very  different  from 
Japan  here,"  Katsumasa  said  with  the 
aid  of  his  hands  while  searching  for 
the  appropriate  word.  "We  are  some- 
times afraid  we  will  hurt  someone's 
feelings." 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Katsumasa 
says  he  sometimes  becomes  nervous 
because  Americans  are  so  forward. 
The  difference  of  attitudes  between 
nations  can  become  a  two-headed 
snake  for  many  foreign  students. 


By  Bruce  Simmons 


Language  is  perhaps  the  highest 
hurdle  a  foreign  student  comes  to 
when  he  or  she  arrives  in  the  states. 
Katsumasa  said  that  he  felt  he  had  a 
very  big  problem  with  language. 

"I  can  talk  to  you,"  Katsumasa 
began,  "but  I  can't  argue  about  spe- 
cific problems." 

Katsumasa  also  relayed  the  differ- 
ences he  had  to  grow  accustomed  to 
while  shopping  in  the  states. 

"In  japan  we  usually  buy  some- 
thing with  cash,"  he  explained.  "I 
was  not  used  to  checks  and  credit 
cards." 

Hazarin  jamaluddin,  like  Katsu- 
masa, is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
states  and  SIU.  He  has  only  been 
here  eight  months.  Jamaluddin  has 
had  an  easier  time  adjusting  to  the 
ways  of  Americans  primarily  because 
he  had  all  but  overcome  the  language 
barrier  before  he  ever  arrived. 

"I  can  speak  English,"  Jamaluddin 
demonstrated.  "We  have  been  learn- 
ing English  ever  since  we  were  seven 
years  old.  In  Malaysia  (Jamaluddin's 
native  country]  the  education  system 
is  in  English." 

There  was  a  slight  problem,  how- 
ever. 

"When  I  first  got  here  a  problem 
was  that  I  really  spoke  a  British  kind 
of  English.  They  (Americans]  often 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  — 
maybe  because  of  the  (British]  slang." 

Jamaluddin  pronounced  "ask"  in 
two  different  manners,  making  his 
point  easily  understood. 

Though  Jamaluddin  expressed  his 
eight  months  at  SIU  as  a  positive 
experience,  he  did  cite  one  reason 
why    socializing    may    be    difficult 
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between  students  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

"Some  Americans  aren't  friendly 
toward  the  foreigners  because  they 
don't  know  us.  We  Malaysians  are  a 
bit  conservative,"  jamaluddin  said  in 
comparison  to  Americans.  "We  have 
American  neighbors  and  have  a  very 
good  relationship  with  these  people." 

Jamaluddin  explained  that  socializ- 
ing with  Americans  and  socializing 
with  foreign-born  friends  is  some- 
times different. 

"In  Malaysia,  if  you  walk  with  a 
buddy  and  put  your  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  there  is  nothing  bad  about 
it,"  he  began.  "But  if  my  friends  do  it 


here  to  me  I'll  be  uneasy.  I  know  the 
people  here  have  this  gay  association, 
so  we  don't  do  it." 

jamaluddin  added  that  kissing 
between  the  same  sex  in  Malaysia  is 
not  as  shocking  as  it  is  here  in  the 
states. 

Kim  Nguyen  has  lived  in  the  states 
for  five  years  and  has  attended 
classes  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  Eastern  Illinois  University  as 
well  as  SIU.  She  found  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  stu- 
dents at  SIU. 

"The  students  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  were  pretty  cold,"  she  said. 


"The  foreign  students  tend  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  American  students." 

Nguyen  said  that  the  students  at 
Eastern  Illinois  University  were  more 
like  the  students  at  SIU. 

Lillian  Leong  was  born  in  the 
states,  thus  she  never  experienced  the 
barriers  that  her  foreign-born  friends 
had  to  overcome.  But  it  is  because  she 
was  born  in  the  states  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  English  language  and 
American  customs  that  she  is  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  her  friends  as  the  greatest 
thing  since  the  Japanese-English  Dic- 
tionary. 

Before  coming  to  SIU.  Leong  had 
attended  night  classes  at  the  Circle 
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Campus  in  Chicago. 

"It  was  a  little  more  apathetic 
there,"  Leong  said.  "People  didn't 
really  care  about  the  next  person.  I 
found  making  friends  here  a  lot  eas- 
ier." 

Leong  told  of  common  fears  of  for- 
eign-born students  which  affects  their 
socialization. 

"Usually,  when  a  foreign-born  stu- 
dent first  gets  here,  they  like  to  stay  in 
their  own  room  because  they  are  hav- 
ing problems  with  English  and  they 
don't  want  to  be  laughed  at." 

Leong  spoke  of  her  relations  with 
SIU  students  in  the  same  manner  the 
foreign-born  students  had. 

"I  think  it  is  positive,"  she  said  with 
a  smile. 
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The  word  HURDLE 


By  Bruce  Simmons^ 


The  English  Language.  For  some  foreign  students  it  is  a 
monstrous,  white-fanged  ahen  that  forces  them  to  Hve  a 
lonely  vigil  in  the  security  of  their  apartment. 

This  is  where  CESL  intervenes. 

CESL,  the  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language,  is 
instrumental  in  the  socialization  of  foreign  students  prepar- 
ing to  attend  SIU  or  another  American  university. 

CESL,  located  on  the  third  floor  of  Faner,  conducts  four 
eight-week  sessions  during  the  regular  academic  year, 
along  with  two  six-week  sessions  during  the  summer.  Pro- 
spective students  are  required  to  fill  out  an  application 
prior  to  arriving  in  the  states  to  see  if  they  will  be  admitted 
to  the  program.  CESL  is  authorized  under  federal  law  to 
enroll  non-immigrant  alien  students.  If  accepted,  they  must 
take  an  English  test  to  find  what  level  they  will  be  placed  at 
in  the  program. 


CESL  includes  an  "Intensive  English"  course  in  the  pro- 
gram requiring  30  hours  of  class  attendance  each  week. 
The  course  covers  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  writ- 
ing and  conversation.  "Technical  English,"  and  other  grad- 
uate student  courses,  is  offered  for  the  student  majoring  in 
business. 

Instructors  are  available  for  tutoring  and  conferences 
throughout  the  sessions.  Students  also  benefit  from  individ- 
ualized instruction  in  language  laboratories. 

All  students  receive  a  Certificate  of  Attendance  upon 
completion  of  the  CESL  program. 

Students  who  are  accepted  and  come  to  the  states  are 
expected  to  provide  their  own  living  arrangements  and 
cover  all  charges  including  a  $25.00  application  fee  to  CESL 
and  the  $525.00  tuition  fee. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  slay  such  a  monster. 
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RAPE-  a  four- letter  word 


By  Pete  Knecht 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  Liz  (not  her  real  name]  was 
raped  at  knifepoint  late  one  night  in  her  home. 
Liz,  a  1978  graduate  in  administration  of  justice, 
thought  it  important  that  people  be  made  aware 
of  the  potential  of  rape,  before  it  happens.  Sitting 
in  a  Student  Center  cafeteria,  she  talked  freely, 
even  fluently,  about  her  incident: 

"It's  always  going  to  be  in  my  mind.  I'm  not  get- 
ting super  upset  right  now;  I'm  not  going  to  break 
into  tears.  Although  if  I'm  in  a  different  mood  and 
I'm  by  myself  and  I  do  a  lot  of  concentrating,  I 
could  probably  do  that.  Or  just  get  really  angry  or 
something.  It's  always  going  to  be  in  your  mind. 
It's  always  going  to  be  something  that's  made  a 
difference  in  your  life. 

"I  did  what  a  lot  of  rape  victims  do,  that  bit 
about  'I  don't  want  to  bother  anybody.'  I  waited 
until  a  reasonable  hour  of  the  morning  to  call  a 
friend.  I  was  trying  to  be  very  matter-of-fact 
about  it  and  deal  with  the  police  and  the  hospital. 
I  think  one  of  the  biggest  things  I  did  to  get  it 
together  was  I  left  for  awhile.  I  flew  to  my  par- 
ent's house  and  spent  four  days  there.  That  really 
helped,  just  to  get  away  from  the  situation  and  go 
to  someplace  that  was  very  nurturing. 

"I  was  scared.  I  always  knew  the  potential  was 
there,  but  then  when  it  happened,  it  just  showed 
me  how  easy  the  potential  is.  Later  on,  I  just  plain 
felt  anger.  I  was  too  busy  being  grateful  that 
things  weren't  worse  than  they  actually  were.  I 
knew  that  I  needed  to  feel  some  fear  and  some 
anger,  and  instead,  I  was  being  very  sarcastic  and 
also  relieved  that  it  was  all  over  with.  Then  the 
anger  started  coming  later  on. 

"I  needed  to  just  allow  myself  some  time  to  feel 
the  trauma^  and  by  going  away  I  could  concen- 
trate on  how  I  was  feeling  about  it.  lust  let  it  hurt 
...  I  don't  know  where  the  feeling  comes  from, 
but  it  was  just  a  real . . .  like  a  heavy-on-the-chest 
feeling.  I  knew  it  wasn't  my  fault.  I  knew  I  wasn't 


going  to  be  a  men-hater.  Things  like  that. 

"Still,  what  haunts  me  more  than  anything  else 
is  that  I  don't  feel  as  safe  as  I  used  to  feel,  in  gen- 
eral terms.  I've  become  more  aware  of  noises. 
People  approaching  me  on  the  street  at  night. 
What  I  tell  and  don't  tell  people.  It  makes  you 
more  aware.  I  look  where  I'm  walking,  and  I  lis- 
ten —  I'm  more  frightened  of  somebody  doing  me 
harm.  If  someone  comes  up  and  grabs  you, 
they're  coming  within  your  space.  If  someone 
were  to  do  something  to  take  that  freedom  away, 
they  would  be  invading,  taking  something  away 
that's  real  important  to  you. 

"A  lot  of  my  friends  were  real  good  support 
systems.  I  think  a  lot  of  my  male  friends.  I  really 
value  their  friendship.  One  of  the  things  about  a 
college  campus  that  differs  sometimes  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  or  towns  is  that  you  have  a  lot 
of  progressive  people  on  the  campus.  So  I  got  a  lot 
of  support  from  the  men  around  here.  I  didn't  get 
any  ill  feelings.  As  my  friends  found  out  about 
this,  they  were  very  supportive  to  me.  Some  of 
them  showed  a  lot  of  anger,  an  anger  that, 
'There's  another  person  giving  males  a  bad 
image.'  They  were  really  furious. 

"So,  I  couldn't  see  any  reason  to  hate  men. 
How  could  I  hate  the  police  officer  that  was 
really  supportive,  or  my  father  who  was  suppor- 
tive, or  the  man  who  I  was  going  out  with  who 
was  supportive?  I  can't  see  persecuting  them  for 
what  someone  else  did.  It  made  me  more  leary  of 
men.  When  I  do  meet  men,  I  am  very  leary  of  see- 
ing how  much  I  can  trust  them.  And  seeing  how 
they  feel  about  certain  issues  that  are  brought  up 
in  the  conversation.  If  someone  were  to  make  a 
little  twinge  or  snarl  about  rape,  the  chances  are  I 
wouldn't  bother  with  that  person. 

"...  I  don't  know  if  you  ever  get  over  the  emo- 
tional side  of  it.  It  still  comes  up.  I  still  think  about 
it,  depending  on  certain  situations.  I'm  still  very 
angry." 
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The  games  people  play. . 
and  play. . .  and  play. . . 


By  Kristi  Bengoa 

For  1981,  the  OBelisk  11  features  the  Strategic  Games 
Society  as  the  Organization  of  the  Year  for  its  tenth  an- 
niversary as  an  active  group  on  campus. 

On  the  astral  level,  a  battle  erupts  between  a  druid  and  a 
magic  user.  Below,  in  the  nine  plains  of  Hell,  a  monk 
wrestles  with  a  karate  fighter.  War  cries  carry  over  the 
Atlantic  from  Europe  where  miniatures  battle  in  WW  II.  In 
Rome,  the  chariots  are  racing.  And  in  the  World  of  ].  R.  R. 
Tolkien,  rumors  of  an  uprising  spread  .  .  . 

It  reads  like  a  script  for  a  science  fiction  adventure,  but 
don't  worry,  it's  not.  The  war  games  between  the  druid  and 
the  magic  user,  the  monk  and  the  karate  fighter,  the  armies 
of  Europe,  are  just  that:  games.  And  the  members  of  the 
Stragegic  Games  Society  at  SIU  are  the  players. 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  SGS  as  an 
active  organization  on  campus.  Originally  referred  to  as  the 
War  Games  Club,  according  to  past  President  Steve  Alvin, 
the  Strategic  Games  Society  includes  any  type  of  gam^,,  ex- 
cept chess  and  backgammon,  which  have  clubs  of  their 
own  at  SIU.  This  list  of  games  includes  boardgames  such  as 
Risk  and  everybody's  favorite.  Monopoly,  dice  games  and 
simulated  games  like  Invasion  of  America.  The  war  games 
remain  the  society's  favorites,  though.  President  Robert 
Gregory  says. 

The  SGS  at  SIU  premiered  the  war  game  Dungeons  and 
Dragons,  outside  of  the  creators  of  the  game,  past  President 
Alvin  said.  The  game  originated  from  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's 
novels  Lord  of  the  Rings  and  The  Hobhitt.  Players  roll  dice 
for  characters  to  portray,  while  one  person  acts  as  the 
Keeper  to  generate  scenarios. 

The  Dungeons  and  Dragons  war  game  is  a  think  game. 
About  six  years  old,  Dungeons  and  Dragons'  popularity  has 
recently  accelerated  —  college  students  no  longer  have  a 
corner  on  the  market. 


Miniatures  war  game  is  fought  with  thousands  of 
miniature  soldiers,  and  War  in  Europe  is  a  reenactment  of 
WW  II  using  12  square  feet  of  maps. 

The  Games  Society's  base  is  SIU,  but  membership  isn't 
restricted  to  anyone.  Graduate  students,  high  school 
students,  local  businessmen  and  even  their  wives  par- 
ticipate in  the  weekly  games  sessions. 

Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  sometimes  midnight,  games 
players  get  together  "to  have  a  good  time,  mostly,"  says 
Gregory.  Two  activity  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Stu- 
dent Center  are  reserved  for  the  Games  Society  from  the 
time  the  Student  Center  opens  until  it  closes.  The  hard- 
core games  players  are  the  ones  who  never  leave. 

As  many  as  15  partner  games,  or  as  few  as  two  group 
games,  could  be  going  on  during  a  typical  Saturday  games 
session.  Alvin  says  the  society's  members  have  at  least 
1,000  games  from  which  to  choose. 

Society  members  don't  just  play  games  among 
themselves.  Games  conventions  are  held  annually  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  popular  convention  of  SIU's  Games 
Society  members  is  the  Lake  Geneva  convention  in 
Wisconsin.  At  least  two  or  three  SIU  SGS  members  attend 
each  year. 

The  convention  consists  of  individual  tournaments  for 
the  various  games  played  there.  Games  sales  are  also 
negotiated  at  the  convention. 

Though  the  name  "war  games"  suggests  violence  and  ag- 
gression, Gregory  believes  the  games  actually  act  as  vents 
for  pent-up  aggression.  Not  only  is  the  Games  Society  an 
outlet,  then,  for  pent-up  feelings,  it  is  also  an  interper- 
sonalizing  environment,  a  place  for  people  to  meet  others 
and  have  a  good  time.  Games  Society  members  aren't  a 
bunch  of  nuts,  Alvin  says.  Members  treat  the  games  they 
play  as  just  another  form  of  relaxation. 
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The  Kid's  Game 


By  James  G.  O'Connell 


A  girl  is  typing  late  one  night  on 
the  third  floor  of  her  dorm.  After 
about  five  pages,  an  annoyed  student 
storms  out  of  his  room,  picks  up  her 
$800  IBM  SeJectric  and  smashes  it  to 
the  floor. 

Writing  on  the  walls  or  breaking 
holes  in  them,  ripping  pages  from 
library  books,  breaking  street  lights  or 
beer  glasses,  all  fall  under  the  term 
vandalism.  And  all  are  quite  common 
atSIU. 

More  than  $28,000  in  personal  and 
state  property  damage  took  place  last 
year,  mainly  caused  by  drinking, 
drugs  and  immaturity,  according  to 
Sam  Rinella,  director  of  university 
housing. 

Single  male  freshman  dorms  have 
the  highest  incidence  of  destruction 
due  to  their  need  to  prove  themselves 
to  their  peers,  Rinella  said. 

The  pressures  of  academic  life  con- 
tribute to  student  rowdyism,  Rinella 
said.  Oftentimes,  vandalism  in  the 
dorms  increases  near  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  as  finals  loom  closer. 

Fraternities  have  very  few  vandal- 
ism problems,  mainly  because  they 
lease  their  buildings  and  have  to 
make  their  own  repairs.  Graduate 
student  dorms,  such  as  Warren  Hall, 
are  also  virtually  vandal  free,  Rinella 
said,  because  the  students  there  are 
older  and  busier  with  studies. 

When  students  do  feel  like  they 
have  to  punch  something,  it  usually 
turns  out  to  be  ceiling  tiles  or  doors. 
This  year,  Rinella  is  issuing  a  replace- 
ment cost  list  for  fixtures  to  all  stu- 
dents living  on  campus.  He  hopes  to 
make  potential  vandals  think  twice. 
The  list  might  cause  vandals  to  break 
the  least  expensive  object,  or.  Rinella 
added  with  a  smile,  "Maybe  they 
won't  break  anything  at  all." 


G/uss  around  campus  is  a  javorile  target  of 
vandalism.  /\boul  $28,000  in  personal  and  stale 
properly  damage  look  place  last  year. 


One  explanation  placed  drinking,  drugs  and 
immaturity  as  the  cause. 
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Tom  and  Brad  get  into  a  pJayfuJ 
sJap  fight  on  the  way  home  from  a 
late  night  drinking  bout.  It  soon  turns 
more  serious  and  the  police  are 
called. 

Incidents  of  vandalism  are  referred 
to  University  Police.  Such  incidents 
include  disorderly  conduct  and  peep- 
ing tomism,  as  well  as  the  more  tradi- 
tional spray  painting  and  sign  steal- 
ing. 

The  rate  of  vandalism  has  gener- 
ally remained  stable  over  the  years, 
and  the  slight  increases  in  enrollment 
have  not  resulted  in  increased  van- 
dalism reports.  Out  of  170  cases 
reported  in  1979,  and  a  like  number 
in  1980,  only  two  to  three  percent  are 
solved  by  arrest,  said  Joyce  Schmo- 
nia,  university  police  statistician.  This 
is  because  these  incidents  occur  late 
at  night  when  there  are  no  witnesses, 
or   because    the   disturbances   occur 


between  friends  who  refuse  to  press 
charges. 

The  Jines  ore  three  deep  at  the 
library  photocopy  machines,  so  Sue 
slips  the  article  she  needs  into  her 
purse  and  leaves. 

Destroying  and  tearing  out  library 
propert\'  is  the  biggest  problem  for  E. 
Dale  Cluff,  director  of  library  ser- 
vices. The  overcrowding  of  Morris 
Library  causes  much  of  the  physical 
destruction,  Cluff  said. 

"This  library  is  just  bursting  at  the 
seams,"  Cluff  said,  "and  that  causes 
much  of  the  damage.  Books  will  walk 
out.  journals  and  magazines  will 
leave,  basically  because  someone  felt 
they  needed  it  more  than  the  library 
did,  or  because  they  take  it  by  mis- 
take." 

End  of  semester  tensions  also  result 
in  seat  tearing  up  and  name  etching 
into  desks,  Cluff  said. 
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A  ^ight  starts  over  by  the  bar's  foos- 
baJJ  tabJe.  Glasses  crash  to  ihe  floor. 
But  before  any  reaJ  damage  fakes 
place,  the  bouncers  break  it  up  and 
impose  order. 

The  vandalism  defense  theory  on 
the  strip  seems  to  be  to  maintain  good 
offense.  Bouncers  usually  step  in 
before  anything  expensive  is  broken, 
thus  saving  owners  and  customers 
from  worry.  Seth  Baker,  owner  of  The 
Great  Escape,  said  that  while  he 
doesn't  have  much  trouble  with  van- 
dalism, other  bars  do.  SIU  is  a  wilder 
place  than  many  other  college  cam- 
puses, he  maintains,  and  therefore, 
more  vandalism  occurs. 

"Many  people  come  to  SIU  who 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  aca- 
demics. The  lower  admissions  stand- 
ards here  cause  a  rowdy  bunch  to 
come  to  SIU,  which  results  in  more 
damage  to  the  downtown  area." 

Vandalism  in  and  around  campus 
seems  to  be  just  a  friendly  kind  of 
"let's  get  drunk  and  break  some- 
thing." Apart  from  bicycle  thefts,  over 
160  in  1980,  most  destruction  is  either 
accidental  or  impulsive.  Whether  this 
is  a  result  of  less  discipline  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  family,  as  Sam 
Rinella  believes,  or  just  "good 
natured  pranks,"  as  Joyce  Schmonia 
said,  the  writing  is  on  the  wall.  Van- 
dalism is  probably  here  to  stay. 


Much  vandalism  is  a  "friendiy"  lype,  like  spray  painted  Greek  emblems.  Olher  damage  is 
destructive  for  all  students,  like  the  stealing  of  library  books. 
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Greg  Drezdzon 
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By  MarkSturgell 

"I  want  to  see  you  again.  I  am  the  guy  that  was  to  meet 
you  at  Hangar  9  on  11-9-79  at  2:30.  Please  leave  a  time  that 
we  could  meet.  I  saw  you  the  other  day,  but  you  were  with 
a  girl  so  I  didn't  say  anything.  I'm  20,  5'11"." 

Does  this  love  note  sound  a  little  off  the  wall?  Well,  that's 
just  what  it  is,  from  the  wall  of  a  men's  stall  in  the  basement 
of  Morris  Library,  as  was  this  reply:  "Okay,  but  you  will 
have  to  put  a  time  down  again.  Someone  erased  it.  I  can't 
be  here  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  —  only  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday.  I  understand  your  wanting  to  be  dis- 
creet, I've  dated  a  Bi  before.  I  can  be  here  at  12,  2  or  4:15. 
Specify." 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  graffiti  you  might  find  on 
the  SIU  campus,  and  is  representative  of  most  of  the  writ- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  relaxation  rooms  of  our  library. 

Nearly  everyone  has  read  bathroom  graffiti  before,  and 
many  have  contributed  to  the  collage  of  proverbs,  profani- 
ties and  paraphernalia  found  in  America's  privies.  There  is 
no  definite  reason  for  such  behavior,  though  it  could  be 
labeled  deviant  or  self-expressive. 

"Graffiti  may  be  an  attempt  to  make  some  sort  of  mark  on 
society,"  said  Dr.  Virginia  McKeefery-Reynolds  of  the  SIU 
sociology  department. 


According  to  Reynolds,  writing  on  walls  as  such  may  be  a 
traditionally  unconventional  way  of  "defining  oneself"  and 
expressing  this  to  the  public  (by  way  of  public  facilities). 

There  are,  of  course,  no  two  people  in  the  world  who 
think  exactly  alike,  but  it  seems  that  most  graffiti  artists  are 
editorializing  their  opinions  on  a  relatively  short  list  of  sub- 
jects: racial  differences  and  prejudices,  sexuality,  and 
human  excreta,  namely  manure,  to  name  a  few  favorites. 

"I  can't  stand  people  whose  poetic  ability  is  aroused  by 
the  smell  of  (manure),"  is  the  way  one  person  put  his  opin- 
ion about  the  lucidness  of  potty  poets. 

Others  take  stands  on  controversial  issues  like,  "Nixon  in 
'84"  or  "Nuke  the  Whales." 

Some  are  quasi-statements.  Some  are  pseudo-intellectual 
statements  revolving  around  a  central  theme.  How  about 
metaphors  of  international  diplomacy  —  or  even  lines  of 
bull? 

The  following  note  was  from  still  another  local  head: 
"They  say  it's  illegal;  I  say  it's  not.  Everyone  is  doing  it,  so 
what's  wrong  with  pot?" 

Printed  neatly  above  a  toilet  in  Lawson  Hall  were  these 
instructions,  "Sit  at  attention.  You  are  now  giving  birth  to  a 
professor." 
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Greg  Drezdzon 
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Where  IS  that 
debutante? 
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By  Brian  Beljanski 

The  kegger  is  no  longer  the  center  of  attraction  at  the  col- 
lege congregation.  Instead,  an  extra  fizz  has  been  added  to 
the  whole  outlook  on  parties.  Theme  parties  have  added 
excitement  to  carbonization  in  the  cit\'. 

From  "Hawaiian  parties"  to  "polyester"  parties  to  basic 
"dress  as  your  favorite  sexual  deviant"  parties,  players 
come  to  fill  the  roles  that  the  hosts  have  cast.  These  hosts,  or 
Independent  producers,  have  more  to  do  than  to  get  up  the 
bucks  for  the  beer.  They  have  to  perform  the  necessary  pre- 
production  work.  Careful  attention  to  all  in  the  drama  lead 
to  a  successful  production.  I  should  know.  I've  played  the 
role  of  the  independent  producer. 

The  planning  for  the  "Debutante  Ball"  started  an  entire 
month  before  the  event.  I  teamed  with  hostess/social  coor- 
dinator Marilyn  Melvin  to  scavenge  up  costumes,  decora- 
tions, and  other  party  furnishings  at  local  yardsales  and 
thrift  shops.  Marilyn  arranged  for  refreshments,  sent  out 
invitations  and  "hired"  a  photographer. 

Theme  parties  almost  always  have  an  element  of  surprise 
in  them.  The  Debutante  Ball  was  no  exception. 

The  identity  of  the  Debutante  was  known  only  to  a  hand- 
ful of  persons.  Her  name  was  known,  but  guests  —  other 
than  those  who  had  come  to  know  of  her  through  prompt- 
ing —  did  not  know  her  true  identity.  It  was  rumored  that 
she  was  a  successful  model  from  St.  Louis.  Her  entrance 
was  delayed  by  half  an  hour. 

Close  friends  mapped  out  their  roles  for  the  evening  and 
costumed  themselves  accordingly.  Conflict  of  characters 
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added  color  throughout  the  night.  Conflict  woven  by  such 
fictional  eccentrics  as  Pugnacious  Oberly  (Diane  Eaton), 
social  gossip  columnist  who  scribbled  voraciously  through- 
out the  night;  Marilyn  La  Donne  (Marilyn  Melvin)  who  was 
determined  to  overcome  an  alleged  sordid  background  by 
being  the  perfect  hostess;  The  renowned  Target  (Tar-zhay) 
sisters  (Francesca  Anselmo,  Lesi  Hargan),  who  were  fash- 
ionably late  and  insisted  on  being  the  life  of  the  party;  and 
Woodward  T.  Thomas  and  Stricklin  Bernstein,  media  men 
determined  to  get  that  objective  story,  save  social  face  via 
press  card  shared  between  them,  and  attempt  to  squander 
their  names  on  the  dance  card  of  the  Debutante. 

There  were  many  others,  but  none  so  bold. 

Many  refused  to  attend  the  ball  for  fear  of  being  weirded 
out.  Some  suggested  that  we  were  punk  rockers,  unclean  or 
unfit.  These  individuals,  I  assume,  actually  feared  becom- 
ing a  permanent  fixture  next  to  the  wallpaper,  and  chose 
instead  to  find  solace  in  watching  television,  playing  chess 


or  winning  at  mumbly  peg. 

Those  who  did  attend  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  social  excursion  of  the  season.  After  being  formally 
announced  to  the  others  by  way  of  an  amplified  mike  atta- 
ched to  the  guestbook,  guests  were  alarmed  by  a  "Darling 
how  lovely  to  see  you"  from  across  the  room  as  the  socia' 
coordinator  wisped  across  the  dance  floor  in  their  direc- 
tion. Following  the  appropriate  socially  acceptable  hugs 
and  kisses,  celebrants  were  badgered  by  the  ever-persisteni 
Pugnacious  Oberly,  determined  to  get  the  poop.  Eventually 
they  mingled  into  the  varying  social  circles  and  found 
themselves  caught  up  in  the  general  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Debutante. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  the  tension  mounted.  It  was 
storming.  The  Debutante  was  late.  Guests  were  no  longer 
amused  with  the  Burger  King  Counterboy  brought  to  the 
part^'  as  a  joke  by  the  Target  sisters.  Pugnacious  was  irked 
and  had  written  volumes  on  the  necessity  of  being  punctual 
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at  formal  gatherings.  The  hostess  feared  that  the  apparent 
lack  of  preparation  would  lead  to  inquiries  as  to  her  back- 
ground at  such  events. 

Still,  the  question  still  circulated.  Who  was  the  Debu- 
tante? Was  she  really  a  model?  Wouldn't  this  be  embarrass- 
ing for  her?  After  all,  it  was  only  a  costume  party  and  she 
was  the  center  of  attraction  where  practically  no  one  knew 
her. 

At  long  last,  celebrants  experienced  the  evening's  climax 
as  Debutante  Madeline  Rydell  made  her  first  appearance 
at  a  social  function. 

The  guests  were  ecstatic.  It  was  true!  She  was  ven'  beau- 
tiful and  quite  poised.  Her  posture  was  flawless;  her  smile  a 
fixed  reflection  of  perfection.  She  did  have  one  small  flaw, 
though,  that  Pugnacious  pounced  on  immediately.  Made- 
line, Debutante  of  the  evening,  had  been  bought  and  sold 
for  $30.  This  little  item  bothered  Pugnacious  more  than  the 
fact  that  Madeline  was  a  mannequin.  Perhaps  it  was  easily 
overlooked  in  the  midst  of  all  the  other  plasticity. 


The  second  annual  OBelisk  II  feature  contest  didn't  have 
a  phenomenal  turn-out,  but  it  happened  nevertheless. 

Ed  Bean  of  the  Southern  lUinoisan  judged  the  entries. 
His  choices  and  comments  on  the  stories: 

Brian  Beljanski,  a  radio-TV  and  advertising  major,  won 
first  place,  $50  and  publication  for  his  story  on  a  debutante 
ball. 

"This  story  had  the  best  possibilities,"  Bean  said.  "But  he 
cheats  the  reader  by  never  completely  explaining  the 


event." 

Joan  Major,  a  senior  in  journalism,  picked  up  second 
place  with  her  story  on  the  types  of  people  she  noted  while 
working  as  an  ID  checker  at  the  Rec  Center. 

The  story  had  a  "  'What  I  did  over  summer  vacation'  fla- 
vor," said  Bean.  "But  we  need  specific  anecdotes  —  not 
generalizations  about  people  who  come  in." 

Greg  Walsh,  a  senior  in  journalism,  won  third  place  and 
$15  for  his  feature  on  the  SIU  ticket  hearing  officer. 
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The  Second  Annual 

OBelisk  U 

Phatography  Contest 


Winners 


First -Alex  PErri 
Second  -  Brian  Howe 


Third-  Jim  Hunzinger 
Fourth-  Joseph  Ziolkowski 
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By  Rich  Saal 

SIU's  University  Farms  sits  on  2,000  fertile 
acres  just  west  of  campus.  The  supplementary 
education  program  contains  five  different  cen- 
ters: poultry,  dairy,  beef,  swine  and  horse. 

The  farms  are  operated  by  45  student  workers 
under  the  guidance  of  Farm  Manager  Elden 
Schaffner.  About  20  percent  of  these  workers 
are  female,  a  non-existent  feature  of  the  farms 
as  little  as  five  years  ago. 

All  feed  used  by  University  Farms  is  pro- 
duced on  the  premises. 
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Mobile 
Munch-Out 


By  Nancy  Gustafson 
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So  Momma  Grinnell,  Momma 
Trueblood  or  Momma  Lentz  didn't 
hit  the  spot  with  their  "balanced 
meal."  The  Student  Center  is  too  long 
of  a  journey  to  grab  a  bite.  Your  stom- 
ach is  protesting  loudly  for  a  mere 
morsel  of  a  meal. 

What  do  you  do? 

Fear  not!  The  munchy  trucks  are 
here  to  the  rescue!  The  traveling  cafe- 
terias supply  a  nourishing  meal  or  an 
appropriate  snack  according  to  indi- 
vidual preferences.  Serving  sand- 
wiches, subs,  chips,  fruit,  candy, 
mother-approved  Hostess  treats,  pop 
and  much  more,  the  munchy  trucks 
cater  to  a  variety  of  appetites.  Their 
locations,  hours  and  prices  tend  to 
rouse  few  complaints. 

Dorm  life  just  wouldn't  be  com- 
plete without  popping  out  to  the 
munchy  trucks  for  a  late-night  snack 
now  and  then.  The  trucks  also  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  excuse  for  taking  a 
study  break. 

People  patronize  the  "munch 
mobiles"  for  assorted  reasons. 

Steve  Erwin,  a  sophomore  in  pho- 
tography, takes  his  business  to  the 
munchy  trucks  because  he  likes  the 
idea  of  a  16-ounce  bottle  of  pop  for  30 
cents  compared  to  a  12-ounce  can 
from  a  machine  for  the  same  price. 

Tim  Pervenecki,  a  sophomore  in 
accounting,  prefers  the  munchy 
trucks  over  other  eating  alternatives. 

"It's  the  nearest  thing  around,"  Per- 
venecki stated.  As  for  the  trucks, 
prices,  he  feels,  ". . .  you  can't  com- 
plain about  them." 


The  Mr.  Sandwich  ffeel  offers  a  vast  variety  of 
items  to  please  (he  dorm  snacker,  smoker  and 
chip-er.  The  combination  driver-worker  is  seJ- 
dom  Jeft  alone  with  an  empty  window.  The 
munchy  trucks  are  in  great  enough  demand  to 
work  year  round,  braving  both  sun  and  snow. 
The  trucks  are  affectionately  known  as  (he 
"Roach  Coaches,"  though  the  phrase  isn't 
taken  to  heart  as  the  students  find  the  food 
worth  returning  for. 
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Not  all  patrons  are  as  pleased  with 
the  munchy  trucks'  menus,  however. 

"I  wish  they  would  sell  corn  nuts 
and  diet  Pepsi,"  said  Wendy  Watson. 
The  sophomore  is  forced  to  stick  to 
her  favorite,  tootsie  pops,  in  lieu  of 
her  desires.  The  cost  of  the  snacks  are 
okay  with  Watson. 

Cynthia  Carroll,  a  junior  in  pre- 
med,  and  Jackie  Welch,  a  freshman 
in  liberal  arts,  feel  that  the  prices  are 
about  right.  The  two  visit  a  munchy 
truck  about  five  days  a  week.  The 
convenience  of  having  their  favorite 
sandwich  near-by  is  too  pleasant  of  a 
temptation  to  ignore. 

During  the  noon  hours,  the  munchy 
truck  near  the  Communications 
Building  provides  a  quick  lunch  for 
many  students  on  campus.  A  BLT,  a 
piece  of  fruit  and  a  carton  of  milk 
give  the  student  a  balanced  meal 
most  mothers  could  attest  to. 

"I  think  there's  a  good  selection.  I 
usually  have  trouble  deciding,"  Barb 
Rester,  a  senior  in  art,  said  in  support 
of  the  menu.  Though  Rester  doesn't 
often  eat  from  the  munchy  truck,  she 
does  find  it  convenient.  Her  favorite 
item  is  the  Italian  beef,  the  no.  1 
seller,  according  to  the  owner  of  the 
truck. 

Meals  or  morsels,  the  munchy 
trucks  offer  both. 


Under  surprising  efficiency,  students  order  at 
the  left  window  and  poy  and  pick-up  their 
treats  on  tiie  right.  A  student  can  quickly  pur- 
chase a  coke  and  a  hot  dog.  or  as  the  owner,  W. 
C.  JVtever  would  say.  "A  coke  and  a  canine." 
for  a  moderate  price.  The  crude  conglomera- 
tion of  machinery  on  the  tail  end  is  not  e.xcep- 
tionaJJy  appealing  to  the  eye,  but  it  makes  for  a 
truly  self-contained  munch  machine. 
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By  Greg  Walsh 
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It  would  be  safe  to  say  the  only  disappointment  1980  Par- 
ent of  the  Day  Richard  Loisel  experienced  during  Parents- 
Shriners  Day  on  Oct.  4  was  the  loss  by  the  Salukis  to  sec- 
tional rival  Northern  Illinois,  20-17.  The  rest  of  the  day  Loi- 
sel just  enjoyed  as  what  he  called  "the  greatest  day  of  my 
hfe." 

The  highlight  of  the  day  for  the  Waukegan  father  came 
during  halftime  of  the  game  when  he  was  presented  with  a 
silver  cup,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "Parent  of  the  Day," 
by  Albert  Somit,  SIU  president.  Mrs.  Loisel  was  also  pre- 
sented with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Loisel,  a  father  of  four  who  had  recently  remarried,  was 
nominated  by  his  daughter,  Carol.  Loisel  had  raised  his 
children  after  their  mother  left  when  Carol  was  in  the  6th 
grade. 

In  her  nominating  essay,  Carol  wrote,  "Being  two  parents 


at  one  time  can  be  hard,  especially  when  you  work  full- 
time.  My  father  came  home  straight  from  work,  made  din- 
ner, did  laundry  and  cleaned  house  every  day." 

The  Loisels  had  begun  the  day  by  riding  with  President 
Somit  in  the  Shriners-SILJ  parade.  They  also  attended  a 
Saturday  brunch  and  dinner  at  the  Student  Center  after 
touring  the  president's  home.  They  were  provided  with 
hotel  accommodations  and  the  use  of  a  car  for  the  week- 
end. 

Brian  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Special  Events  Committee 
sponsoring  Parent's  Day,  said  the  committee  had  a  tough 
decision  because  the  competition  "was  very  stiff." 

It  marked  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  a  single  parent 
had  received  the  honor.  Ruth  Gritti  of  Mattoon,  a  widow 
with  four  children,  won  the  award  in  1979. 
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Nighty  -  night, 

SLEEPTIGHT 


By  Allen  Williams 

Leaving  home  for  the  first  time  can 
be  traumatic.  A  freshman  is  con- 
fronted with  a  strange  environment 
and  new  people.  Those  unfamihar 
surroundings  can  create  anxiety,  ten- 
sion and  lonehness. 

Students  Will  Goldstein  and  Bob 
Tomany  empathize  with  the  fresii- 
man's  plight;  they  are  helping  to  ease 
the  pain  by  being  "tuckers." 

"Sleeptight  Tuck-In  Service  Is 
entertainment,  personal  care  and 
social  working,"  said  Goldstein,  the 
founder  of  Sleeptight  Tuck-In.  Gold- 
stein, a  junior  in  engineering,  main- 
tained that  the  service  is  on  the  level. 

"When  we're  called  for  a  tuck-in, 
we'll  come  in  to  the  girl's  room  at  the 
appointed  time  wearing  our 
bathrobes.  The  tuckees  (girls)  should 
already  be  in  their  pajamas,  but  if 
they're  not,  we'll  tell  them  to  slip  into 
their  pajamas  and  just  relax,"  Gold- 
stein said. 

The  girls  are  given  a  stuffed  animal 
to  cuddle  while  they  have  a  story  read 
to  them. 

"We  try  to  tuck-in  roommate  pairs 
so  Bob  and  I  can  each  devote  our 
attention  to  one  girl,"  Goldstein  said. 
"We'll  sit  on  the  edge  of  their  beds 
and  read  them  a  short  fairy  tale  or 
some  tasteful  pornography,  like  Pent- 
house Forum  or  Playgirl  Fantasies. 
The  choice  is  entirely  theirs.  It's  a 
good  deal  for  only  25  cents." 

According  to  Goldstein,  95  percent 
of  the  women  tucked-in  chose  the 
tasteful  pornography  over  the  fairy 
tale. 

The  two  tuckers  distributed  hun- 
dreds of  'table  tents'  onto  cafeteria 
tables    in    Trueblood    and    Grinell 


Halls.  They  also  put  an  advertisement 
into  their  dorm  newspaper  to  get  the 
word  about  their  service  around. 

"Results  were  good  from  both 
advertising  campaigns,"  reported 
Goldstein.  "We  booked  over  16  tucks 
for  the  next  two  weeks." 


Bob  Tomany,  a  junior  in  photogra- 
phy, remembered  their  very  first 
tuck: 

"The  girls  greeted  us  at  their  door 
in  their  underwear.  We  began  to 
sweat  a  little,  but  both  of  us  bit  the 
bullet." 

The  promise  of  pleasure  for  the 
forthcoming  semester  began  to  fade 
away  when  the  two  tuckers  received 
notice  from  Elaine  Mitchell,  head 
resident  of  Brush  Towers,  to  stop 
tucking  immediately,  and  to  refund 
all  of  the  money. 

"They  said  we  were  not  allowed  to 
run  a  business  in  the  dorms  or  solicit 
without  a  permit,"  explained  Gold- 
stein. "I  thought  that  we  would  have 
to  shut  down  the  service  altogether 
until  I  got  in  touch  with  Gary  Wilcox, 
an  editor  for  the  East  Side  Story 
newsletter. 


Mark  Crost 

This  girl  lislens  to  a  fairy  tale,  although  most  choose  mild  pornography. 
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"He  told  me  he'd  write  a  story 
about  us  getting  picked  on  when 
there  were  other  businesses  soliciting 
in  the  dorms  without  a  permit,  like 
term  paper  typers,  guitar  lessons,  hair 
stylists,  etc.  But  after  Gary  talked  to 
the  administrators  for  a  while,  they 
got  over  their  inhibitions  and  said  that 
we  could  operate  as  long  as  we  didn't 
make  a  profit." 

Goldstein  claimed  that  tuckers 
invested  $40  in  bathrobes,  magazines 
and  stuffed  animals. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,"  Tomany 
chuckled.  "As  soon  as  we  make  a  few 
dollars,  we  re-invest  it  into  advertis- 
ing, and  that  keeps  us  $40  in  the  hole. 
Tucking-in  is  like  nothing  I've  ever 
done!" 


Dorm  women  gel  more  than  the  Sandman  gives  when  they  order  a  tuck-in  from  the  "SJeeptight  Tuck-in 
Service." 
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PANTy  RAIDS 


ByWillGoldstien 


East  Campus;  down  there  in  "Little  Chicago,"  they  like 
their  fun  inexpensive  and  rowdy. 

Fall  semester  panty  raid,  1980.  The  one  they  tried  to  tell 
you  didn't  happen. 

In  a  window  of  Mae  Smith  Hall,  two  girls  are  obliging  a 
campus  mob's  exhortation  of,  "Throw  your  panties!  Throw 
your  panties!"  First  the  girls  show  the  panties  to  the  crowd, 
stretch  the  waist  elastic  with  their  hands,  then  model  the 
panties  on  their  arms.  Finally  the  girls  shake  the  dust  off  the 
sacrificial  silk. 

As  one  girl  prepares  to  throw  her  undies,  the  crowd  hud- 
dles close  together  and  hundreds  of  arms  stretch  up 
towards  the  window.  She  drops  them  into  a  sea  of  waving 
arms.  Immediately  they  are  gobbled  up. 

The  crowd  begins  to  boom  in  unison,  "Panties!  Panties!" 
Another  pair  swoops  down  into  the  crowd  and  gets  tangled 
in  the  mixture  of  arms.  Four  guys  go  for  them,  and  the  pant- 
ies are  soon  shredded.  Bits  of  cloth  scatter  everywhere. 

The  mob  chant  changes  to,  "Show  your  tits!" 

Window  shades  begin  shutting  now  and  suddenly  resi- 
dent assistants  come  up  from  behind  the  crowd  and  start 


writing  room  numbers  of  people  with  undrawn  shades. 
They  spin  around  and  take  down  names  of  people  they  rec- 
ognize, and  the  crowd  disperses,  most  unhappy. 

From  the  windows  of  Schnieder  Hall,  residents  hurl  rolls 
of  toilet  paper  at  the  crowd,  streaming  spinning  comets  of 
cushy,  white  tissue  into  the  night.  The  bombardiers  make  a 
fine  sport  of  aiming  into  the  center  of  the  crowd,  startling  as 
many  raiders  as  possible. 

Under  a  second  floor  window,  a  small  group  of  raiders 
take  shelter  from  the  "John  bombs"  and  the  resident  assist- 
ants, only  to  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  "full 
moon."  The  obviously  male  owner  of  the  hairy  moon  per- 
sists in  the  display  by  squishing  the  cheeks  of  his  rear  up 
against  the  glass,  gyrating  funny  faces  as  the  group  below 
laughs  uncontrollably. 

Panty  raids  are  outrageous,  beautiful,  permissive,  tacky, 
snooty,  sleepy  and  grand.  East  Campus  becomes  a  play- 
ground, an  outlet  for  student  tensions  and  boredom.  It 
explodes  into  a  crazy,  semi-hazardous  kaleidoscope  of 
inter-building  yelling  contests,  panty  raids,  jock  raids  and 
garbage  can  thunderstorms. 


Dave  Vaughn 
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Women  have  become  more  aggressive  in  the  past  few 
years. 

lock  raids  are  becoming  frequent,  proving  Newton  was 
right;  "For  every  action  there  is  a  reaction." 

The  voices  of  Neely  Hall's  girls,  hollering  for  jocks,  ech- 
oed off  the  windows  of  the  Triads  and  Schnieder  Hall.  The 
guys'  response  was  to  come  outside  wearing  their  jocks  and 
let  the  women  take  them  off.  Most  women  ran  away 
screaming,  while  guys  from  the  upper  floors  threw  jocks  at 
them.  Some  less  up-tight  women  stood  firm  and  called  for  a 
show. 

"It  was  surprising  at  first  what  those  women  were  sug- 
gesting," said  a  resident  of  Allen  III.  "Things  like,  'Stand  up 
on  the  window  sill  and  show  your  wienie.  Show  your  ass,' 
and  things  like  that.  It's  really,  well,  amazing." 

It  takes  only  a  short  while  for  a  jock  raid  to  catch  on  at 
East  Campus.  Neely  Hall  is  where  it  all  begins.  The  women 
discuss  the  perversity  of  the  previous  night's  panty  raid, 
and  decide  to  take  part  in  some  fun  of  their  own. 

"It's  so  easy  to  start  a  jock  raid  right  after  a  panty  raid 
because  everyone  is  hyped  up  for  it,"  Donna,  an  attractive 
sophomore  from  Neely  Hall  said. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  being  interpreted  more  liber- 
ally these  days,  and  both  sexes  are  more  at  ease  (in  large 
groups)  in  asking  the  other  to  shed  their  underwear. 

Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  see  on  a  certain  night,  in  a 
certain  light,  a  group  of  panty  raiders  cross  paths  with  a 
group  of  jock  raiders? 


Dave  Vaughn 
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The  Most  Popular  Business: 
Second  only  in  name 


By  Mark  Sturgell 


• 

• 

/       ■ 
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What  is  your  favorite  place  to  go  in 
Carbondale?  Do  you  look  for  a  place 
to  "eat,  drink  and  be  merry?"  Or  are 
you  one  who  spends  money  wisely  on 
the  latest  clothing  fashions?  Chances 
are  you,  much  like  the  average  SIU 
student,  look  for  a  relaxed  environ- 
ment where  friends,  inexpensive 
beer  and  live  music  can  be  found. 

The  average  student  spends  a  great 
percentage  of  his  or  her  time  in  a 
night  club  environment.  Out  of 
approximately  200  students  who  were 
asked  "What  Carbondale  business  do 
you  frequent  the  most  or  spend  the 
most  money  at?"  the  majority  said 
they  prefer  Carbondale's  newest 
night  club.  Second  Chance. 

Second  Chance,  owned  by  Carbon- 
dale "R"  Inc.,  is  a  sort  of  offspring  of 
the  Chances  "R"  night  club  in 
Champaign.  There  are  also  similar 
businesses  in  Peoria,  Chicago  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Second  Chance  is  open  five  nights 
a  week,  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
and  features  live  bands  every  night. 
Bruce  Steppig,  co-manager  with 
Bruno  Ruspag,  said  eight  out  of  ten 
bands  coming  to  Second  Chance  are 
from  the  St.  Louis  area  and  play  com- 
mercial rock. 

"You  know,  the  kind  of  music  that 
WTAO  and  WCIL  play,"  Steppig 
said. 

Bands  sporting  their  own  unique 
sound,  such  as  the  Dixie  Dreggs,  have 
also  appeared  at  the  spacious  night 
spot. 

"We  tried  new  wave  music,  but 
since  they  changed  the  drinking  age, 
that  type  of  music  doesn't  appeal  to 
our  customers,"  said  Steppig,  as  he 
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sipped  a  soda  at  one  of  two  bars  near 
the  large  dance  floor. 

The  change  in  the  drinking  age 
hasn't  hurt  business  though.  Steppig 
said  when  Second  Chance  first 
opened  on  June  28,  1978,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  students  that 
showed  up  for  the  first  Thursday 
night  beer  special.  Since  that  time, 
Tuesday  has  also  become  a  good 
night  to  frequent  the  club,  since  it 
features  penny  beers  and  relatively 
new  bands  to  the  Carbondale  area. 

Most  of  the  club's  patrons  say  they 
like  Second  Chance  because  of  the 
caliber  of  bands  that  play  and  the 
generally  clean  atmosphere. 

Jerry  Hermes,  a  sophomore  in  engi- 
neering technology,  and  a  frequent 
customer,  likes  Second  Chance 
because,  "Thursday's  a  good  night  to 
party  on  and  Second  Chance  has 
good  music  and  great  specials  on 
drinks." 

Hermes  tells  all  his  friends  about 
his  choice  in  bars,  but  many  newcom- 
ers to  the  SIU  campus  have  a  hard 
time  finding  Second  Chance,  since  it 
is  not  located  on  Illinois  Avenue,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  "Strip." 

Located  on  East  Main  Street,  the 
bar  is  quite  a  long  walk  from  any  stu- 
dent residential  area,  but  as  Hermes 
says,  "That's  just  one  more  thing  that 
makes  Second  Chance  so  unique," 
and  the  favorite  student  attraction 
among  Carbondale  businesses. 
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Popular  Picks 

Highest  GS  Enrollments 


■11.1,  I 


with  Reading' 


WiUon  ■  Slrnni;  •  Robhins  ■  Johi 


By  Pete  Knecht 

The  general  studies  program  is  a  poor  old  soul.  It's  the 
subject  of  much  abusive  language.  Often,  general  studies  is 
labeled  "high  schoolish." 

But  ole  GS  is  needed  for  the  degree,  and  students  sweat 
plenty  over  filling  those  five  required  areas. 

When  they  bend  over  the  "Schedule  of  Classes,"  trying  to 
perfect  time  blocks,  they're  most  likely  of  all  to  work  in 
GSA  110,  Earth  Science,  somewhere.  Fall  enrollment  fig- 
ures showed  853  students  registered  here  to  discover  the 
earth  and  its  domain. 

Figures  for  every  general  studies  course  were  tallied.  The 
courses  required  or  recommended  for  many  majors  were 
thrown  out.  The  remaining  classes  were  ones  basically 
taken  of  free  will  by  students. 

In  second  place  in  GSA  was  115,  Biology.  Twenty  four 
sections  held  569  students  learning  about  biological  proc- 
esses and  problems. 

Top  enrollment  in  GSB,  our  social  inheritance,  fell  under 
105,  The  Contemporary  World.  Here,  614  students  in  five 
sections  learned  about  contemporary  era  problems. 

Applied  Child  Development  captured  second  place  in 
GSB,  with  554  students  learning  about  the  changes  that  take 
place  from  birth  to  maturity. 

Highest  enrollment  in  GSC,  our  insights  and  apprecia- 
tions, was  won  by  107,  Life,  Leisure  and  Recreation.  Four 
sections  of  838  students  were  introduced  to  the  meaning, 
challenges,  and  problems  of  leisure. 

If  leisure  was  out,  then  GSC  205,  Innovation  for  the  Con- 
temporary Environment  was  in.  This  course  took  second 
with  781  students  in  three  sections. 

In  GSD,  organization  of  ideas,  Library  as  an  Information 
Source  took  the  top  enrollment  with  229  students  learning 
the  basic  concepts  and  structures  of  the  library. 

Elementary  Algebra,  106,  ranked  second  in  GSD.  Three 
sections  of  students  having  less  than  a  year  of  high  school 
algebra  numbered  81  in  this  course. 

Human  Relations  Between  the  Sexes  ranked  top  in  num- 
bers in  GSE,  health  and  well-being.  Twenty-two  sections 
held  604  students  learning  about  sexual  concepts  and 
issues. 

In  the  athletic  GSE  sections.  Bowling,  104C,  had  the  high- 
est number  of  students,  352,  enrolled  for  the  semester. 
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SIU 
Twists  the  Night  Away 


By  Bruce  Simmons 


SIU  students  tried  to  find  their  thrill  on  Blueberry  Hill 
this  Homecoming  as  the  theme  for  this  year's  festivities  was 
"Nostalgia  50s-60s:  Rebels  without  a  cause." 

The  weekend  began  like  that  of  past  years  with  the  Fri- 
day night  snake  dance  originating  at  Thompson  Point  and 
East  Campus,  later  converging  at  the  Arena  for  the  annual 
bonfire.  Several  speeches  and  half  a  dozen  "yells  like  hell" 
later,  Dawn  Sordyl,  a  freshman  in  the  legal  secretaries  pro- 
gram, emerged  as  the  1980  Homecoming  Queen. 

The  Homecoming  theme  was  prominent  in  most  every 
campus  activity  during  the  weekend  of  Nov.  15-16. 

Wedsel's  Edsels,  a  band  playing  songs  reminiscent  of 
those  on  the  juke  box  at  "Arnold's,"  performed  for  free  at 
the  Student  Center  on  Saturday.  "The  Wanderers,"  a  film 
of  high  school  youth  in  the  early  60s  and  what  they  did 
when  they  weren't  cramming  for  the  physiology  final,  was 


shown  at  the  Student  Center  both  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Also  on  the  agenda  was  a  look  alike  contest  featuring  mod- 
els such  as  Elvis  Presley,  Janis  Joplin,  Diana  Ross  and  the 
Immortal  James  Dean. 

The  spirit  of  Homecoming  even  spread  to  the  strip  as 
Skate  Street  offered  a  discount  for  any  skater  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  the  rock-n-roll  era. 

Frank  Zappa  received  the  honor  of  playing  the  Home- 
coming concert  to  the  delight  of  7,000  "Dancin  Fools." 

The  Golden  Hurricanes  came  to  town  from  Tulsa  for  the 
Homecoming  game,  and  even  brought  their  own  rain.  In 
spite  of  this,  6,000  fans  came  to  cheer  on  the  Salukis.  How- 
ever, 48  points  later,  41  of  which  belonged  to  Tulsa,  the 
crowd  had  diminished  to  300  and  remained  there,  as  did 
the  score,  until  the  end  of  the  game. 
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HallOWBGIl  &^'  Inlhf  night 


By  Greg  Walsh 

All  10,000  of  them  were  on  South 
Illinois  Avenue  to  do  the  same  thing 
—  that  is,  to  get  drunk,  walk  around 
and  watch  all  the  other  funny  people 
get  drunk  and  walk  around. 

Halloween  1980,  The  Weekend. 
When  large  clucking  chickens,  ghoul- 
ish monsters  and  even  sperm  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  "strip." 

Most  of  the  costume-decked  people 
danced  in  the  street  Friday  night,  in 
the  true  Halloween  tradition.  Satur- 
day night  seemed  like  a  gigantic 
excuse  to  get  drunk  in  the  street.  Even 
so,  the  Party  turned  up  some  surpris- 
ing results  this  year,  just  because  it 
occurred. 

With    the    drinking    age    changed 


from  19  to  21  in  January  1980,  and  the 
Carbondale  City  Council's  negative 
reaction  to  Halloween  '79,  many  peo- 
ple felt  the  annual  celebration  was  in 
jeopardy. 

But  still  people  flocked  into  Car- 
bondale this  year,  filling  hotels  and 
cramping  dorm  rooms.  When  it  was 
over,  things  did  not  turn  out  so  bad  — 
or  so  destructive. 

According  to  reports  published  in 
the  Daily  Egyptian,  Halloween  1980 
was  applauded  by  the  city  adminis- 
tration. 

"Halloween  is  developing  into 
something  good  for  the  city's  reputa- 
tion, not  something  negative,"  Mayor 
Hans  Fischer  said. 

It  is  unclear  if  an  NBC  film  crew 
for    the    late-night    program    "Road- 


show" had  anything  to  do  with  Fisch- 
er's optimism.  NBC  did  a  documen- 
tary on  Halloween  Carbondale  style. 

Police  Chief  Ed  Hogan  said  at  a 
City  Council  meeting,  "Our  reaction 
to  the  entire  weekend  is  positive.  We 
feel  good  about  it."  Hogan  told  the 
council  his  departmental  report 
would  be  "an  upbeat  report  this  year, 
instead  of  the  usual  negative  report 
we  have  submitted  in  the  past." 

About  58  arrests  were  made  at  this 
year's  Party;  most  were  charged  with 
underage  consumption  or  acceptance 
of  alcohol.  Last  year,  49  arrests  were 
made,  and  in  1978, 100  arrests. 

"It  was  a  great,  mellow  crowd," 
Hogan  noted.  "No  one  came  to 
destroy  things.  They  came  for  a 
party." 
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Carbondale  Memorial  Hospital 
reported  it  treated  22  people  over  the 
Weekend,  most  for  cuts  and  lacera- 
tions. None  of  these  were  admitted. 

Any  detrimental-type  statistics  for 
this  year's  celebration  would  also  be 
hard  to  find.  Refuse  left  on  Illinois 
Avenue,  mostly  paper  and  beer  cans, 
was  less  than  half  of  that  last  year, 
Wayne  Wheeles,  street  superintend- 
ent, said. 

A  10-man  clean-up  crew  spent  six 
hours  cleaning  up  after  Friday  night, 
and  four  hours  after  Saturday  night. 
This  year's  clean-up  operations  cost 
the  city  $1,700,  as  compared  with 
$2,000  last  year,  Wheeles  said. 

The  amount  of  broken  glass  left 
over  the  strip  was  reduced  drastically 
this  year,  and  made  up  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  debris,  Wheeles  said. 
This  was  helped  by  a  city  ordinance 
banning  the  sale  of  bottled  beer  and 
pop  wine  in  Carbondale  a  week 
before  Halloween. 

The  ban  cut  down  on  the  glass,  but 
did  little  to  curb  overall  sales  of 
booze.  Liquor  sales,  as  usual,  were 
boosted  over  the  Weekend,  with 
many  dealers  selling  out  of  keggers. 

"We  sold  about  three  times  as  much 
alcohol  as  we  do  on  a  regular  week- 
end," said  Brian  Findley,  manager  of 
ABC  Liquor  Store. 

So  overall,  what  City  Manager  Car- 
roll Fry  called  "a  swirling  mass  of 
humanity,  but  a  happy  group,"  wasn't 
looked  down  upon  after  the  Week- 
end. Indeed,  they  were  even  compli- 
mented a  bit. 
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Many  peopie  from  out  of  (own  visit  Carbon- 
dale  on  Halloween.  This  year  two  cone  heads 
and  a  shiek  found  time  to  drop  by. 
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Many  peopJe  have  a  hard  time  picking  out 
their  costume  for  HalJoween.  Some,  however, 
simply  have  a  hard  time  picking  their  nose. 
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lines,  lines,  lines 

or,  do  the  registration  shuffle 


By  Bruce  Simmons 


There  are  lines  people  drop  in  the  mail,  lines  to  pick  up 
girls,  and  even  lines  of  cocaine.  But  there  are  no  lines  like 
the  registration  lines  at  Woody  Hall. 

Twice  a  year,  or  three  times  for  the  unfortunate  souls 
who  must  swelter  through  a  semester  of  summer  school, 
students  line  up  in  the  basement  of  Woody  Hall  to  obtain 
their  appointment  cards  for  registration.  Students  waiting 
in  these  lines,  which  sometimes  stretch  upstairs,  outside 
and  across  the  courtyard  to  the  opposite  wing,  discover  the 
corrolary  to  Murphy's  Law  to  be  quite  true:  "The  other  line 
always  moves  faster." 

As  if  standing  in  line  once  for  half  an  hour  wasn't  pun- 
ishment enough,  students  must  return  again  for  actual  reg- 
istration. But  this  year  the  procedure  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. 

The  first  station  of  registration,  that  which  confirmed 
local  addresses  and  possible  grants  and  scholarships,  was 


discarded  this  year  due  to  a  new  billing  system. 

With  the  spring  of  1981,  the  university  began  sending 
monthly  bills  to  students  with  back  fees  and  fines  that  had 
not  yet  been  paid.  The  university  also  took  the  privilege  of 
adding  one  percent  interest  to  subsequent  monthly  bills  if 
the  previous  month's  did  not  get  paid. 

But  this  hardly  made  the  registration  line  an  endangered 
species.  There  were  still  lines  (some  longer  than  the 
dreaded  tsetse  fly's  menstrual  cycle)  formed  at  the  com- 
puter terminals.  Students  watched  their  classes  appear  on 
the  terminals,  praying  that  the  number  under  "enrolled" 
did  not  exceed  that  under  "maximum." 

For  if  the  number  under  enrolled  were  larger,  it  would 
mean  another  wait  in  line  at  the  terminals  at  the  very  least. 
At  the  most,  another  trip  to  the  advisor  and  a  frustration- 
relieving  drunk. 
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Textbooks  are  read. 
Fridays  get  blew. 
Liquor  and  students 
Is  nothing  new. 
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Liquor  .  .  .  booze  .  .  .  alcohol  .  .  .  it's  all  the 
same  demon  masquerading  (jefiind  a  fortress 
of  facades. 

But  liquor  doesn't  have  to  be  a  demon. 
'I'hrough  proper  use,  rather  than  improper 
abuse,  aJcoho]  can  be  an  asset.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  construct  one's  life  —  not  destruct  it. 
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The  Battle  of  the 

Red  Yellow,  Blue 


By  Ed  Ahem 

Your  first  class  is  at  10:00  a.m.,  but  you  must  show  up  on 
campus  by  at  least  9:30  a.m.  to  find  a  parking  space  within 
reasonable  walking  distance.  Sound  familiar? 

This  is  a  common  problem  for  many  SIU  students  and 
faculty.  Approximately  7,150  parking  decals  were  sold  for 
some  7,239  spaces  in  1979.  The  problem  then,  does  not  con- 
cern the  lack  of  spaces,  but  rather  their  location. 

The  most  desired  spaces,  those  most  centrally  located  on 
campus,  are  always  filled  by  early  morning.  This  leaves  the 
late-comer  with  no  alternative  but  a  long  walk  to  class. 

In  fact,  walking  distance  tends  to  be  the  most  common 
complaint  from  students  and  faculty,  said  Merilyn  Hogan, 
campus  parking  manager.  Hogan  says  she  carefully  listens 
to  each  complaint,  and  that  there  is  an  appeals  process  for 
those  who  remain  dissatisfied. 

Parking  violations  occur  daily  and  usually  result  in  a 
$200-$5.00  ticket.  More  than  57,000  tickets  were  written  in 
1979,  mostly  for  people  parking  in  incorrect  lots.  The  surest 
way  of  getting  a  car  towed  is  to  park  it  in  a  handicapped 
zone  without  authorization. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  are  no  plans  for  any  new 
lots.  So,  may  the  earliest  man  win. 


Chuck  Hnoisky 
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Easy  Go... Easy  Go 

Student  Finances  Never  Came  Easily 


By  Tamara  Miner 

There's  an  old  saying  here  in  Car- 
bondale:  SIU  would  be  great  if  you 
didn't  have  to  go  to  class  and  you 
weren't  broke  all  the  time. 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  be  a 
Saluki?  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance  has  a  student  budget  that 
they  match  against  the  ACT/Family 
Financial  Statement  to  determine  a 
student's  financial  needs. 

A  single  independent  student  liv- 
ing on-campus  needs  $4,248.  If  the 


student  lives  off-campus,  he  needs 
$4,5 18  to  live  eight  months  in  Carbon- 
dale.  Kick  in  $260  for  living  a  full 
nine  months  in  the  Ail-American 
City.  This  includes  $726,  or  $22.69  per 
week,  for  "personal  miscellaneous" 
expenses. 

[anet  Jeffries,  public  relations  and 
information  officer  for  Student  Work 
and  Financial  Assistance,  said  that 
more  students  are  applying  for  assist- 
ance.   Some    of   the    factors    in    this 


increase  are  rises  in  inflation  and 
education  costs. 

Students  are  applying  for  scholar- 
ships, grants,  low-interest  loans  and 
student  work.  "Anything,"  said  Jef- 
fries, "to  alleviate  the  strain  of  the 
cost  of  an  education.  Financial  aid  is 
out  there.  It  doesn't  cost  anything  to 
apply  except  for  time  and  effort.  Stu- 
dents should  take  the  time,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  anything." 

Looking    at    the    Daily    Eg\ptian 
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advertising  bulletin,  one  wouldn't 
think  Salukis  have  any  financial 
woes.  According  to  a  survey  done  in 
1973,  "SIU  students  spend  $3.5  mil- 
lion each  month  after  paying  univer- 
sity tuition,  room  and  board,  or  rent." 

Some  of  the  places  where  students' 
money  goes  are:  $246,000/month  for 
meals  eaten  out,  $200,000  for  package 
liquor,  $80,000  for  laundry,  $185,000 
for  car  payments,  $98,000  for  life 
insurance,  $163,000  for  liquor  by  the 
drink,  $69,000  for  records  and  $16,000 
for  flowers. 

Dale  Simms  of  Eastgate  Liquor 
Mart  said  their  average  customer 
spends  $15  to  $20  a  week.  If  the  infla- 
tion rate  were  held  steady,  students 
are  spending  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  although  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual decline  with  stiffer  competition, 
and  the  increase  in  the  drinking  age. 

Steve  Koteff  of  Plaza  Records  said 
students  were  not  spending  $69,000 
each  month  on  albums.  The  regular 
customers  at  Plaza  comes  in  once  a 
week  and  buys  two  to  three  albums, 
spending  about  $20,  he  said. 

Whether  this  is  a  major  chunk  from 
the  budget,  Koteff  said,  "depends  on 
the  individual."  The  money  comes 
from  many  sources  —  home,  work, 


BEOG  grant.  "We  get  a  lot  of  that 
(BEOG)  money,"  said  Koteff.  "Some 
other  students  are  just  loaded  —  what 
can  I  say?" 

Blacks  spend  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  budget  on  albums  than 
whites,  said  Koteff,  because  there  are 
not  any  radio  stations  or  bars  in  the 
area  playing  black  music. 

There  has  been  an  overall  increase 
in  students'  album  buying.  Koteff 
attributes  much  of  the  increase  to  the 


raised  drinking  age.  "They  can't  go  to 
the  bars  and  hear  the  music." 

Don  Baily,  manager  at  Irene's  Flor- 
ist, laughed  at  the  $16,000  per  month 
DE  figure.  He  has  found  students 
spend  less.  The  average  student  cus- 
tomer is  buying  "the  basic  —  a  rose 
for  a  girl." 

So  how  much  are  students  spend- 
ing on  "personal  miscellaneous" 
expenses?  Financial  aid  said  $22.69  a 
week.  The  DE  said  $45  a  week. 
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Lois  Goss,  senior  in  radio-televi- 
sion, said  she  spends  $25  a  week  on 
gas,  food  and  entertainment.  She's 
spending  "lots  more"  over  last  year. 

"I  can  give  you  figures.  My  father 
can  give  you  figures,"  laughed  Goss, 
who  lives  in  an  apartment. 

"Slim  pickings"  described  the 
budget  of  Joe  Noecker,  a  trailer  dwel- 
ler and  a  senior  in  advertising. 
Noecker's  weekly  budget  is,  "I'll  be 
truthful  —  $20  to  $25.   No,   I  can't 


spend  that  much.  I'll  say  $15  to  $20.  I 
spend  way  too  much  on  food  and 
drink  and  gas." 

In  addition,  Noecker  spends  his 
"fun  money"  on  albums  and  recrea- 
tion needs,  like  a  new  fishing  pole 
and  tennis  balls.  He's  spending  "a  lit- 
tle more"  than  last  year. 

Sandy  McCormack,  a  junior  in 
public  relations,  is  a  transfer  student 
who  was  self-supporting  last  year, 
working  full  time  and  going  to  school 


nights.  Now  she  is  a  full  time  student 
and  a  dorm  resident  —  and  spending 
less. 

"I  bought  more  things  then  than  I 
do  now."  Her  spending  "really  var- 
ies" but  the  average  is  about  $10  a 
week,  she  said.  "I  don't  spend  that 
much  during  the  week;  it's  during  the 
weekend." 

Her  budget  is  spent  on  going  out  to 
eat  and  on  concerts.  "Of  course,"  she 
laughed,   "when   it  comes  to  drinks 

Debra  Baker,  sophomore  in  social 
welfare,  weekly  spends,  "Uhhh  .  . . 
$3.  Seriously.  Last  year  I  spent  $50  — 
for  real.  I  worked  last  year  and  got 
about  $100  every  two  weeks  and  it 
was  gone." 

This  year  Baker  blows  her  budget 
on  parties  and  weekends. 

Other  students?  They're  so  broke 
they  don't  need  a  budget. 
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Chuck  Hnoisky 


Believe  it  or  not,  Florida,  Abbie  Hoffman  and  the  SIU 
Students'  parents  all  have  something  in  common.  (Not  that 
they  all  contain  the  letter  "a.")  They  all  pertain  to  SPC. 

SPG,  the  Student  Programming  Committee,  has  its  hands 
in  more  campus  activities  than  students  realize. 

SPC  consists  of  10  separate  committees,  each  with  its 
own  chairman. 

Most  students  are  aware  of  the  Concerts  Committee, 
which  schedules  musical  acts  at  Shryock  Auditorium,  and 
the  Video  and  Films  Committee  which  show  flicks  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  in  the  auditorium  respectively.  But,  few 
students  are  aware  of  the  other  7  committees  and  their  role 
in  student  entertainment. 

The  Expressive  Arts  Committee  schedules  lectures  and 
other  talks. 

The  Fine  Arts  Committee  arranges  print  sales  and  other 
related  sales  at  the  Student  Center,  while  the  Student  Cen- 
ter Programming  Committee  sponsors,  "coffee  houses." 
These  are  local  folk  guitarists  and  other  entertainers  who 
perform  in  the  Student  Center  Cafeteria,  establishing  an 
environment  similar  to  the  coffee  houses  which  were  popu- 
lar in  the  60's. 

New  Horizons,  which  offers  free,  non-credit  night 
classes,  is  also  a  committee  of  SPC,  as  is  the  Travel  Com- 
mittee that  schedules  the  annual  Spring  Florida  trip,  among 
others. 

The  Special  Events  Committee  coordinates  Parent's  Day 
and  other  activities. 

Finally,  the  Promotions  Committee  helps  to  promote 
events  for  the  other  nine  committees. 

Acts  are  hired  through  different  agencies  that  contact 
SPC.  Acts  and  student  events  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
$100,000  SPC  budget  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

SPC  is  one  of  the  top  five  college  entertainment  commit- 
tees in  the  nation. 
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A  Look  (and  Listen) 
at  this  Season's  Media 


By  James  G.  O'Connell 

Two  themes  dominated  most  forms 
of  entertainment  in  Southern  Illinois, 
as  well  as  the  nation,  this  past  year: 
punk  and  country  and  western. 

Two     more     artistically     opposite 


Their  Passion 


movements  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  the  good  ol'  boy  values  of  C&W 
versus  the  ultra-left,  everything  goes, 
anti-values  of  punk. 

As  a  vehicle  for  these  themes,  com- 


bination entertainment  events,  such 
as  movies  with  accompanying  albums 
and  made-for-TV  movies  based  on 
novels,  were  well  used  to  record 
breaking  success. 

The  music  industry  was  the  major 
battleground  between  the  two  domi- 
nant themes  with  the  rapid  success  of 
such  groups  as  the  B-52's  and  the 
Boomtown  Rats  representing  the 
fringe  element  of  the  punk/new 
wave  artist.  VViJh'e  NeJson,  Wayion 
Jennings  and  country  rockers  Charlie 
Daniels  Band  and  Marshall  Tucker 
were  the  mainsprings  of  the  current 
country  craze. 

Willie  Nelson's  album  Honey- 
suckie  Rose,  which  was  the  sound- 
track from  the  movie  of  the  same 
name,  was  the  largest  selling  album 
of  the  fall,  according  to  local  record 
store  owners.  This  was  followed  by 
the  soundtrack  from  the  even  more 
popular  movie  "Urban  Cowboy." 
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J.R.R.ToIkien 
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"Urban  Cowboy"  shot  on  location 
at  a  bar  in  Houston  called  Gilley's 
and  starring  John  Travolta,  had  the 
dubious  distinction  of  spurring  count- 
less western  bars  complete  with 
mechanical  bulls  and  urban  and 
sometimes  suburban  cowboys. 

Punk,  on  the  other  hand,  pretty 
much  dominated  the  rock'n'roll  scene 
with  a  tremendous  influx  of  new 
bands.  Talking  heads  and  the  Pre- 
tenders concerts  helped  to  acquaint 
the  midwest  and  SIU  punk  fans  with 
the  latest  in  outrageous  rock.  Elvis 
CosteJJo,  The  Specials  and  other  new 
wave  household  names  continued 
their  domination  of  the  progressive 
rock  field.  Old  favorites  like  the 
Kinks  and  Bruce  Springsteen  pro- 
duced excellent  mainstream  rock. 

Movies,  like  HoneysucitJe  Rose 
and  Urban  Cowboy,  joined  CoaJ 
iVIiner's  Daughter  as  local  theatre 
favorites.  The  indefinable  BJues 
Brothers,  the  funny  mixture  favorites 
of  soul  and  shtick,  gained  huge  audi- 
ences with  a  hit  movie  and  equally 
popular  album,  Briefcase  FuJJ  of 
Blues. 

Punks  didn't  have  a  movie  to  call 
their  own  unless  it  would  be  that  pre- 


punk  classic.  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show,  which  played  in  Carbondale 
forever. 

The  Star  Wars  epic  continued  with 
The  Empire  Strikes  Back.  Woody 
Allen's  Stardust  Memories  was 
released  and  promptly  forgotten,  but 
small  budget  successes  like  Fame  and 
The  Great  Santini  surprised  and 
delighted  audiences  here. 

Bette  Midler  starring  in  the  Divine 
Madness  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the 
concert  film  genre,  while  first-time 
director  Robert  Redford  gave  us  a 
stark,  stunning  film  of  family  rela- 
tionships in  Ordinary  People. 

Television  added  its  own  brand  of 
country  western  entertainment  with 
what  might  be  described  as  saddle 
soap.  DaJias,  a  prime  time  soap  opera, 
provided  America  and  Britain  with 
that  often  quoted  question,  "Who  shot 
J.R.?"  However,  the  actors  strike  pro- 
longed the  mystery  and  the  question 
was  only  answered  after  nearly 
everyone  ceased  to  care. 

Made-for-TV  movies  provided 
some  surprisingly  good  entertainment 
as  Vanessa  Redgrave  portrayed  a 
concentration  camp  survivor  in  CBS 
TV's  Piaying  For  Time  and  sparked  a 


heated  controversy  over  her  personal 
political  views. 

Shogun,  a  best  selling  book  for 
author  James  Clavell,  became  a  12 
hour  epic  of  bravery  and  honor  in 
Japan  and  attracted  some  125  million 
viewers. 

Centenniai,  James  Michner's 
novel,  was  made  into  a  26  hour  series 
and  attracted  more  viewers  than  any 
other  series  on  TV. 

Unfortunately,  quality'  program- 
ming was  overrun  by  clones  from  the 
popular  show,  ReaJ  People.  That's 
Incredible,  Those  Amazing  AnimaJs, 
Games  People  PJay  and  Speak  Up 
America  all  went  to  a  well  deserved 
early  death,  but  TV  continues  to  be  a 
sbp  and  tickle  comedy  haven. 

Local  bookstore  owners  reported 
the  usual  popularity  of  Tolkien  and 
Vonnegut  novels  had  not  swayed,  but 
an  interest  in  such  diverse  reading  as 
Norman  Mailer's  latest.  The  Execu- 
tioner's Song,  Stephen  King's,  The 
Dead  Zone  and  George  Burn's  The 
Second  Time  Around  had  also 
sprung  up.  Textbooks,  of  course, 
ranked  a  very  poor  fourth. 
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Concert-goers  seldom  take  into  consideration  the  hours 
of  work  roadies  put  into  the  production  of  a  concert.  From 
the  time  they  arrive  .  . .  till  the  time  they  set  up  the  equip- 
ment . . .  fii]  the  time  they  set  up  the  lights  .  . .  till  the  time 
they  pJay  their  first  song  to  test  the  sound  .  . .  tiJJ  the  time 
the  hand  members  appear  . .  .  the  roadies  are  hard  at  work. 
Finally  the  players  leave  the  stage,  applause  and  cheers 
tucked  underneath  their  belt.  But  the  roadies  are  just 
beginning  to  work  again.  It's  all  got  to  come  down  so  they 
can  put  it  back  up  tomorrow  somewhere  down  the  road. 
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By  James  O'Connell 

Loud.  Bright.  Spectacular.  Kansas!  October  27,  brought 
Kansas  to  the  Arena  and  Kansas  brought  laser  lights,  a  giant 
inflatable  head,  and  special  guest  Off  Broadway. 

While  the  up  and  coming  band  Off  Broadway  surely  won 
some  fans  from  their  performance,  the  generally  young 
crowd  certainly  favored  the  loud,  technological  extrava- 
ganza of  Kansas. 

Kansas  was  on  tour  to  promote  their  new  album,  "Audio- 
Visuan."  And  promote  it  they  did,  with  a  huge  silver  head, 
and  green  laser  lights  for  eyes  shining  while  the  band 
played  the  majority  of  their  latest  LP  a  bit  too  loudly. 

Off  Broadway  is  an  excellent,  original  band  that  will 
surely  tour  here  someday  with  an  opening  band  of  their 
own.  It  might  even  be  Kansas. 
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By  Pete  Knecht 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


On  stage  in  Shryock,  the  skinny 
man  in  a  brown  suit  counted  "one- 
two-three"  and  40  audience  volun- 
teers' right  hands  locked  wide  open, 
fingers  spread. 

Then  the  volunteers'  hands  wig- 
gled uncontrollably,  faster  and  faster. 
Then  60  eyelids  were  frozen  shut  at 
the  skinny  man's  request. 

Trying  to  open  her  eyes,  one  girl 
cried,  "They  stick!"  But  until  the  man 
with  the  microphone  snapped  his  fin- 
gers or  tapped  her  forehead,  there 
wasn't  much  she  could  do  about  it. 

The  man  was  Kreskin,  T.  A.  Kres- 
kin,  "The  Amazing  Kreskin."  He  is 
world-known  as  a  mentalist. 

The  audience  volunteers  weren't 
under  hypnosis,  Kreskin  stressed. 
They  were  "responding  to  my  sugges- 
tion. Hypnosis  is  beans.  I  don't  need 
such  silly  mumbo-jumbo." 

No  great  mystical  clouds  shrouded 
Kreskin  on  Sept.  13.  He  was  straight- 
forward, almost  matter-of-fact,  mum- 
bling no  abracadabras. 

With  eyes  closed,  the  audience  of 
600  concentrated  on  a  number 
between  one  and  50,  no  two  digits  the 
same,  and  both  numbers  odd.  Kreskin 
concentrated  too.  How  many  were 
thinking  of  the  number  37?  he  asked. 
The  audience  gasped  —  45  percent. 


Kreskin  spiced  his  mental  feats 
with  jokes.  Noticing  one  close  photog- 
rapher, Kreskin  looked  down  and 
remarked,  "Take  all  the  pictures  you 
want .  .  .  they  won't  come  out .  .  . 

"I  don't  walk  on  water,"  he 
reflected.  I  tried  it  once  and  .  . ." 

Kreskin  believes  in  ESP,  extrasen- 
sory perception.  To  get  paid  for  his 
show,  he  not  only  had  to  prove  he 
believed  in  ESP,  but  had  to  prove  he 
had  the  ability. 

He  presented  his  evening's  pay- 
check to  four  volunteers.  While  two 
other  volunteers  guarded  Kreskin 
backstage,  the  four  hid  the  check. 
Anywhere  within  the  auditorium  was 
the  rule.  If  the  mentalist  failed  to  find 
his  check,  he  would  forfeit  it. 

Back  out,  Kreskin  led  the  last  per- 
son to  touch  the  check  around  the 
auditorium  with  a  white  rolled  hand- 
kerchief. Through  the  cloth,  Kreskin 
would  pick  up  mental  signals  to  lead 
him  to  the  check. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Kreskin  trium- 
phantly returned  to  the  mikestand 
and  waved  his  evening's  pay.  He  had 
fished  the  check  out  from  a  man's  leg 
cast. 

Kreskin  sighed.  "You  don't  know 
how  good  it  feels." 

Any  thoughts  were  bait  as  Kreskin 


mentally  pulled  bits  of  information 
from  the  audience.  A  tax  auditor's 
employee  identification  number  and 
father's  death  date  were  uncovered 
by  Kreskin's  concentration. 

lo  plain  view,  Kreskin  turned  three 
audience-donated  finger  rings,  solid 
round  rings,  into  three  links.  The 
chain-like  rings  went  to  their  owners 
for  inspection.  No  complaints 
returned. 

There  was  a  sharp  pop  of  metal  as 
Kreskin  unfused  the  rings  to  normal. 
No  breaks,  bends  or  holes. 

After  the  show,  one  lady  summed- 
up  Kreskin  with  an  "I  don't  know." 
But  after  having  her  eyes  froze  shut, 
then  reopened  with  a  gentle  tap,  she 
believes. 

Kreskin,  in  his  dressing  room,  was 
mentally  exhausted.  He  said  he  loses 
two  and  a  half  pounds  each  show. 

But  Kreskin  smiled.  "I  love  work- 
ing on  campuses.  I  feel  a  university 
audience  is  searching." 

The  SIU  audience  was  unusual  in 
the  great  amount  of  stage  response 
they  had.  They  showed  "great  inten- 
sity'." 

Turning  a  little  prophetic,  Kreskin 
emphasized,  "Nobody  ever  need  be 
lonely  if  he  develops  his  imagina- 
tion." 


Gary  Wilkinson 
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Afternoan  Delights  -  and  Fights 


By  Bruce  Simmons 

On  any  day  when  classes  are  in  session,  the  second  floor 
of  the  Student  Center  becomes  a  battle  ground.  There  is  a 
multitude  of  disagreements  and  arguments,  not  to  mention 
the  scores  of  squabbles  and  fights.  At  times,  matters  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  lead  to  stabbings  and  gunfire  which 
resulted  in  serious,  if  not  fatal,  injuries.  As  all  this  takes 
place,  students  sit  about  lazily;  some  booing,  some  cheering. 

Fortunately,  this  violence  takes  place  in  the  form  of  soap 
operas  on  the  large  TV  screen. 

Vacant  seats  surrounding  the  TV  are  an  endangered,  if 
not  extinct,  species  Monday  through  Friday.  Many  sit  or  lie 
on  the  floor,  while  others  lean  against  the  uprights  in  the 
room  in  order  to  view  their  coveted  "stories." 


The  top  of  the  hour  is  like  the  changing  of  the  guard  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Some  students  leave  for  class,  as  oth- 
ers come  from  class,  grabbing  the  highly  cherished  seats 
(those  close  to  the  TV)  first. 

The  top  of  the  hour  also  marks  one  of  the  toughest  deci- 
sions a  student  must  make  in  the  course  of  his  or  her  day: 
"Should  I  go  to  class,  or  should  I  wait  and  see  if  Frank  and 
Edna  get  back  together  and  if  they  don't  who  will  get  cus- 
tody of  their  four  kids  who  got  thrown  in  jail  when  he  was 
caught  stealing  a  car  with  his  friend  Jake  who  was  . . ." 
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What  to  do 


By  Mark  Sturgell 
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Pinball  wizards,  physical  fitness 
freaks,  nature  nuts,  boob  tubers. 
These  are  all  labels  we  can  apply  to 
certain  people  because  of  their  favor- 
ite pastimes  and  hobbies.  Most  likely, 
anyone  labeled  as  a  pool  shark,  jog- 
ger or  bowling  genius  spends  much  of 
his  or  her  free  time  practicing  and 
enjoying  that  particular  activity. 

Many  people,  however,  have  no 
specialty  or  single  most  favorite  spare 
time  activity.  These  people  may  often 
have  a  hard  time  choosing  what  to  do 
when  the  studies  are  finally  finished. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
people  who  are  often  bored  aren't 
aware  of  the  many  activities  available 
atSIU. 

The  inevitable  grapevine  commu- 
nications system  ensures  everyone 
the  knowledge  of  the  Carbondale  bar 
scene,  or  the  many  state  parks  availa- 
ble for  temporary  escape,  but  not 
everyone  enjoys  these  types  of  activi- 
ties. Carbondale  is  also  the  perfect 
environment    for    other    sports    and 
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activities  such  as  hiking,  biking, 
swimming  and  fishing. 

Television  fans  who  get  tired  of  the 
weekly  agenda  offered  by  the  net- 
works may  want  to  try  attending  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Student  Pro- 
gramming Council.  SPC,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Student  Center,  sched- 
ules a  long  list  of  concerts  and  movies 
annually,  such  as  "The  Rose,"  "The 
Kids  are  Alright,"  "West  Side  Story," 
Alfred  Hitchcock  Festivals,  Erotic 
Film  Festivals  and  countless  other 
movies,  films  and  video  tapes. 

Several  organizations  on  campus 
sponsor  hikes,  canoe  trips  and  even 
sky  diving.  The  intramural  sports  pro- 
gram offers  a  lot  for  the  many  sports- 
minded  students  on  campus. 

Those  who  choose  not  to  partici- 
pate in  these  activities  are  usually  in 
the  crowd  of  spectators  for  such 
attractions  as  water  polo,  diving, 
rugby  and  an  almost  infinite  score  of 
other  intercollegiate  and  non-collegi- 
ate sports.  The  Recreation  Center  also 
has  the  facilities  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  conduct  their  own  athletic 
adventure. 

SIU  also  offers  cultural  pastimes 
for  the  student. 

This  year  the  Center  Stage  series 


featured  professional  and  semi-pro- 
fessional artists  in  modern  dance, 
musicals  and  theatrical  productions. 
Information  is  available  about  all 
productions  in  the  Student  Center 
and  Mcleod  Theatre. 

Anyone  with  an  abundancy  of 
spare  time  on  their  hands  can  visit  the 
cultural  museum  on  the  north  end  of 
Faner  Hall  where  exhibits  are  on  dis- 
play year  round. 

The  Student  Center  itself  contains 


Greg  Drezdzon 

a  veritable  gold  mine  of  activities 
from  the  craft  shop  on  the  basement 
floor  to  the  video  room  on  the  fourth 
floor. 

On-campus  dorms  contrive  get-to- 
know-each-other  activities  all 
through  the  year,  not  to  mention  the 
get  togethers  formed  by  private 
groups. 

No  matter  where  a  student's  inter- 
ests lie,  there  is  no  reason  for  him,  or 
her,  to  become  bored  while  at  SIU. 
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Markcrost        By  Greg  Walsh 


Fun,  defined,  can  range  from  a  game  of  cards  to  a  visit  to 
a  house  of  ill-repute.  But  for  some  it  comes  from  challeng- 
ing machines.  Pinball  machines. 

You  know,  those  for-legged,  steamer  trunk-sized  boxes 
found  every  place  from  a  Hilton  Hotel  to  the  sleaziest  bar; 
those  once-frowned  upon  contraptions  that  were  closely 
connected  with  the  mob  in  the  1930s.  Well,  (as  President 
Ronald  Reagan  would  say),  they  have  evolved. 

What  students  play  today  has  been  made  more  exciting 
by  the  use  of  technology.  Anyone  with  a  quarter  can  buy  an 
array  of  colors  and  flashing  lights  accompanied  by  strange 
sounds. 

SIU-C  has  a  small  assortment  of  the  games  in  the  Student 
Center  bowling  alley.  They  are  rarely  free  of  some  student 
pinball  wizard  ready  to  pay  his  always-needed  money  for  a 
chance  to  pit  skill  against  luck. 

Many  of  those  class-weary  students  found  standing  at  the 
flippers  would  say  a  quarter's  worth  of  pinball  will  buy  a 
welcome  relief  from  straining  the  brain  in  class.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  there  for  the  student  to  kick,  pound  and  even  cuss 
to  his  or  her  heart's  content  and  the  machine  will  not  retali- 
ate, unless  he  or  she  tilts  it. 
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Anyone  who  has  played  the  game  gets  the  same  general 
feeling  from  taking  it  on  and  winning.  It  is  fun,  but  the  fight 
of  keeping  that  little  silver  ball  in  play  helps  take  the  mind 
off  all  the  other  troubles  —  at  least  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  also  relaxing  and  cheap.  Anyone  who  has  played  it  or 
is  playing  it  will  say  they  could  go  on  forever  —  if  they  had 
enough  money. 

But  others  have  a  different  way  of  looking  at  it.  J. 
Anthony  Lukas,  a  writer,  keeps  a  pinball  machine  next  to 
his  typewriter,  so  whenever  he  gets  writer's  block  he  just 
drops  a  quarter  in  the  slot.  Pinball  to  Lukas  has  become 
something  more  than  just  man  against  machine.  It  can  be 
used  to  explain  man's  current  existence.  A  metaphor  for 
life,  if  you  will.  He  sees  pinball  as  pitting  man's  skill,  nerve, 
persistence  and  luck  against  the  perverse  machinery  of 
human  existence. 

And  you  thought  it  was  only  a  game. 
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Amid  The  Faculty 
Playground 


Robert  Arthur,  Animal  Industries 
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by  Mark  Stump" 

I  have  always  found  it  both  interesting  and  rewarding  to 
speak  with  my  instructors  and  discuss  their  interests  and 
my  own,  as  weJJ  as  immediate  items  of  interest.  In  spealiing 
with  the  men  and  women  whose  Jives  maJie  up  this  articJe, 
I  became  particuJarJy  impressed  with  each  person's  sincer- 
ity and  dedication  to  education.  The  persons  whose  stories 
are  included  beJow  seem  always  ready  and  willing  to  share 
their  experiences  and  set  "good  examples"  for  a  new  gen- 
eration —  Mark  Sturgell. 

"I  love  Chinese  food,"  admits  Arthur.  He  gets  plenty  of  it, 
though  one  excursion  had  to  end  with  a  beef  steak  dinner  in 
Thailand. 

Arthur  likes  spending  time  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  family  goes  camping  during  the  summer  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  spend  part  of  the  icile  winter  months  can- 
ing furniture  for  friends  and  family. 

The  Arthur  home  is  furnished  with  antiques.  The  Arthurs 
now  have  so  many  antiques  that  they  can  only  buy  for  a 
specific  need.  Arthur  enjoys  collecting  antiques  and  refln- 
ishing  furniture.  "I'm  a  handyman,"  says  Arthur,  whose 
weekends  are  spent  mostly  around  home,  fixing  it  up  or 
working  with  the  rose  garden. 

Arthur  spends  much  of  his  time  as  a  scholastic  advisor  for 
the  AGR  House  on  campus.  Alpha  Zeta  advisor,  and  as 
president  of  the  local  Kiwanis  International  organization. 

"Maybe  when  I  get  rid  of  some  other  things  I'll  get 
involved  in  4-H,"  said  Arthur.  "I  like  to  fish  but  don't  get 
much  chance." 

Arthur  does  get  a  chance  to  look  for  pigs,  though,  and 
hopes  to  enlarge  his  collection  any  day. 

"I  collect  pigs,"  says  Robert  Arthur,  admiring  his  collec- 
tion of  pig  pencil  sharpeners,  pig  banks,  wooden  pigs,  stone 
pigs,  pigs  from  near  and  far  —  an  Arkansas  Razorback  beer 
stien,  and,  of  course,  a  full  color  poster-calendar  of  Miss 

Piggy- 

"I  travel  with  an  interest  in  swine.  Whenever  I'm  out  I 
look  at  the  pigs,"  Arthur  said. 

Authur  was  born  and  raised  in  the  city  but  became  inter- 
ested in  swine  production  while  working  on  an  uncle's 
farm.  Now,  he  teaches  swine  production  and  nutrition 
courses  at  SIU  and  travels  all  over  the  world  talking  about 
and  collecting  pig  articles. 

Working  with  individual  pork  producers  and  speaking  at 
international  seminars,  Arthur  often  stays  with  the  "pork 
famihes"  that  he  visits.  In  this  way,  he  learns  about  their 
culture  and  eats  their  food.  Arthur  especially  enjoys  his 
trips  to  Southeast  Asia  where  he  can  enjoy  Chinese  food. 

"Spare  time  —  I  don't  have  much  spare  time.  I've  got 
countless  things  to  do.  If  you  can  find  me  at  Woody  Cafete- 
ria some  day  at  lunch,  then  we'll  talk  about  spare  time."  — 
Harold  Grosowsky,  Design. 

"Getting  a  flower  from  a  student  is  more  important  than 
an  appointment  to  the  Super  Bowl,"  says  William  Obrien, 
head  of  the  SIU  Recreation  Department  and  an  active  ref- 
eree for  the  National  Football  League. 

Obrien  has  officiated  many  NFL  games,  including  Super 
Bowl  X  between  Dallas  and  Pittsburg.  He  enjoys  listening 
to  quality  music  and  reading  a  broad  range  of  subjects. 

Yet,  William  Obrien  still  finds  time  to  go  walking  in  our 
natural  environment  or  talk  with  a  troubled  student. 

"I  enjoy  students.  It's  a  real  privilege  to  spend  time  with 
them.  My  job  is  my  most  important  part  of  life.  Refereeing 
Is  just  my  avocation." 

Gifts  from  students  are  found  all  around  Obrien's  office 
on  W.  Mill  St.  His  office  is  surrounded  by  the  paperwork  of 
his  daily  routine. 

During  his  leisure  time.  Obrien  likes  to  play  golf,  read. 
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listen  to  music,  watch  "quality"  TV  programs.  He  even 
enjoys  just  to  "sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  think." 

"Quality"  music  and  "quality'"  books  are  also  how  Obrien 
describes  his  listening  and  reading  material.  What  is  qual- 
ity? 

"When  I  say  I  enjoy  quality  music,  I  mean  how  it  affects 
me.  I  listen  to  Strauss,  opera,  modern,  marches  —  whatever 
mood  I'm  in.  But  I  do  not  like  rock.  It  doesn't  suit  me." 

"I  read  historical  accounts,  a  good  novel  . .  .  Really  my 
reading  range  is  pretty  broad.  I  read  two  papers  each  day 
and  if  a  synopsis  is  good  it  may  attract  me  to  that  area  of 
interest.  This  is  how  I  got  involved  in  books  concerning  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  few  years." 

William  O'brien  lives  nature;  he  loves  football,  he  loves 
his  students.  But  with  all  his  humble  accomplishments,  he 
still  believes  that  "recognition  comes  from  helping  —  not 
selfishness." 

James  Murphy  enjoys  traveling,  writing,  and  his  "back  40 
acres."  Murphy,  a  professor  of  journalism,  says  he  "travels 
for  fun  and  profit,  and  sometimes  loss." 
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)iimes  Murphy  unci  his  wife.  Sharon,  also  of  the  School  of 
loiirnalism,  own  a  mini-farm  near  Carbondale  where  they 
retreat  to  for  home  life.  Murphy  says  the  farm  is  just  to 
"putter  aroimd  in"  and  consists  of  one  head  of  cattle,  a  pony 
and  a  garden.  The  Murphy's  spend  much  of  their  spare 
time  building  cow  pens,  mending  fence  and  working  in  the 
garden. 

"I'm  the  head  gardener  and  she's  the  head  builder," 
Murphy  said. 


The  Murphy's  travel  far  and  wide,  write  free  lance  and 
among  other  accomplishments,  wrote  a  book  on  American 
Indian  journalism. 

Murphy  says  he  and  a  friend  have  been  looking  for  "the 
intelligent  man,"  but  admits  the  great  difficulty  in  the  task. 
"We  came  close  to  finding  him  in  a  little  town  called  North 
Pole,  Alaska,"  said  Murphy.  Apparently  his  car  broke  down 
and  the  local  repairman  had  a  humble  wisdom  about  him, 
but  the  search  goes  on.  Murphy  says  he  will  look  next  in 
Belize,  Central  America  for  definitive  intelligence. 


V.  t 


David  Bateman,  Administrative  Science 


"It's  our  wa\'  of  life  to  be  open  to  everyone."  Morris  and 
Elizabeth  Eames  have  indeed  opened  their  lives  to  people 
aroimd  the  world,  from  Thailand  to  Alaska,  Hong  Kong  to 
London.  The  first  married  couple  in  Illinois  to  become  full 
professors  in  the  same  department,  namely  philosophy,  the 
Eames'  have  seen  the  world. 

An  avid  fisherman,  Morris  Eames  loves  visiting  the  rustic 
log  cabin  on  Lake  Uskoka,  100  miles  north  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada and  wrestling  with  small  mouth  bass  which  are  abun- 
dant there.  He  has  a  bright  red  bass  boat  big  enough  to  pull 
any  skier  or  carry  any  prize  catch  through  one  lake  after 
another.  Always  together,  the  Eames'  have  missed  only  one 
summer  on  the  lake  since  1951. 

Like  many  university  professors,  Morris  and  Elizabeth 
Eames  enjoy  writing,  traveling  and  writing  about  traveling. 
The  scholarly  pair  have  contributed  to  five  books,  edited 
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eight  and  written  five  of  their  own.  They've  directed  72 
doctoral  dissertations  at  SIU  and  have  been  on  78  such 
committees. 

Participating  in  conferences,  visiting  museums  and  mail- 
ing friends,  the  two  philosophy  professors  have  visited  such 
places  as  Switzerland,  Rome,  Venice,  the  USSR,  Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Austria, 
Hugary,  Hawaii,  lapan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand, 
India,  Alaska,  Great  Britain  and  France.  From  these  travels, 
the  Fames'  have  brought  back  many  memories  and  souve- 
nirs, including  a  world-wide  doll  collection  larger  than  the 
one  found  in  Morris  Library  and  a  wisdom  that  only  a  life 
of  happiness  could  bring.  But  then,  that's  what  recreation  is 
all  about. 

Randall  Bytwerk,  who  teaches  speech  communication, 
finds  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  in  university  teaching. 
According  to  Bytwerk,  "If  you're  working  for  something 
important,  it  becomes  fun."  Bytwerk  applies  this  theory  of 
vocational  enjoyment  to  his  activities  both  on  and  off  the 
job. 

He  has  always  read  for  pleasure  and  it  was  this  activity 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  drew  him  to  teaching. 

Bytwerk  still  reads  extensively  and  with  much  alertness. 
He  says  he  attains  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  in  his  read- 
ings, enough  general  knowledge  that  he  can  easily  tell  if 
students  know  their  topics  or  are  properly  researched  for  a 

Morris  and  Elizabeth  Eames,  Philosophy 


speech. 

As  for  reading  pleasure,  Bytwerk  likes  everything. 

"I  tend  to  go  through  different  cycles,  currently  with  dif- 
ferent authors." 

■  He  reads  the  work  of  such  great  authors  as  Winston 
Churchill  and  Mark  Twain.  He  is  always  alert,  looking  for 
examples  of  speech  and  persuasion  to  use  in  class. 

Bytwerk  takes  every  opportunity  to  climb  and  hike.  He 
likes  to  get  away  from  books  on  occasion  to  at  least  go  hik- 
ing in  the  "beautiful  country  of  Southern  Illinois,"  but 
always  longs  for  the  mountains.  He  first  became  interested 
in  mountain  climbing  while  working  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  during  his  years  as  a  graduate  student. 

Bytwerk  is  a  worker  and  leader  in  his  local  church  and  a 
past  chairman  of  the  local  Sierra  Club,  an  environmental 
group,  where  he  climbs  more  symbolic  types  of  mountains. 
But  whether  he  is  climbing  mountains  or  evaluating 
speeches,  Randall  Bytwerk  has  fun  at  work. 

A  New  York  City  native  with  a  sincere  appreciation  for  a 
small  town  environment  describes  only  one  part  of  the 
whole  Dr.  Lynn  deGerenday,  visiting  assistant  professor  in 
the  English  Department. 

Ms.  deGerenday  has  many  appreciations,  including  city 
life,  which  she  enjoys  returning  to  on  occasion  for  an 
inspiring  "shot  in  the  arm,"  horses  and  horse  racing,  her 
favorite  being  the  Belmont  Stakes,  and  active  respect  for 
our  natural  environment  and  wild  life  and  most  of  all,  a 
deep  appreciation  for  her  students  and  teaching  career. 

Ms.  deGerenday  sees  reading  and  writing  as  her  favorite 
pastimes.  She  enjoys  talking  to  and  helping  her  students, 
especially  writing  helpful  comments  and  encouraging  ver- 
bal contact.  Ms.  deGerenday  comes  from  a  very  artistic 
family  of  musicians  and  artists,  and  at  one  time  wanted  to 
be  an  artist  herself.  But  her  parents  also  valued  writing  abil- 
ities and  it  was  her  love  of  writing  that  now  brings  her  to 
Faner  Hall  each  day  instead  of  possibly  Carnegie. 

David  Bateman,  an  administrative  science  professor, 
does  not  watch  television  very  often,  but  he  does  "try  to  see 
Mork,  Walter  Cronkite  and  Johnny's  monologue"  when  he 
can. 

Bateman  has  three  published  books  and  two  more  in  the 
making.  His  wife,  Mary  Ann,  teaches  music  at  SIU  and  is 
one  of  the  world's  top  organ  recitalists.  Bateman  tries  to  see 
all  of  her  midwest  recitals,  as  well  as  other  organists.  The 
couple  likes  to  see  the  metropolitan  orchestras  whenever 
possible. 

Also  a  sensitive  art  collector,  Bateman's  favorite  piece  is  a 
13th  century  Chinese  painting,  which  is  a  copy  of  one  in  a 
St.  Louis  museum.  Another  of  his  favorites  is  an  abstract 
painting  belonging  to  his  wife  that  depicts  the  artists  version 
of  an  organist  at  the  helm  of  a  massive  instrument. 

Bateman  spends  some  time  off  campus  "helping  busi- 
nesses help  our  economy.  It's  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fun.  It's 
never  boring.  Each  new  company  has  a  little  bit  of  a  twist." 
He  finds  his  business  consulting  fulfilling,  but  also  men- 
tioned he  enjoys  "all  the  restaurants  we  eat  in,  big  limou- 
sines and  the  little  men  who  get  me." 

He  enjoys  teaching  large  classes  and  says,  "there's  no  law 
that  education  has  to  be  dull." 
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It's  a  known  fact  how  much  SIU  students  miss  the 
University  during  breaks  and  especially  after  they 
graduate.  For  this  reason  we  present  the  Saluki-Land 
game.  For  even  though  you  are  hundreds,  maybe 
thousands  of  miles  away,  we  can  make  you  feel  a  little 
closer  to  home. 

Saluki-Land  —  it's  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 

RULES: 

1)  Any  number  can  play. 

2)  Place  all  playing  pieces  (pennies,  ticket  stubs,  beer 
caps  etc.)  on  square  one  in  front  of  the  Student  Center. 

3)  All  players  begin  the  game  with  a  freshly  cashed 
$25.00  check. 

4)  Each  player  rolls  one  dice  and  advances  the  number 
shown.  The  player  then  acts  according  to  the  direc- 
tions on  the  square. 

5)  Player  must  drop  out  of  the  game  (school)  if  he  or  she 
runs  out  of  money. 

6)  First  player  to  square  37  wins  and  receives  an 
honorary  B.S.  degree  (and  we  do  mean  B.S.] 

KEY: 

1]  X  denotes  player  must  skip  turn. 

2)  -$  denotes  loss  of  specified  amount. 

3)  -#  denotes  player  must  move  back  specified  number 
of  spaces. 

4)  +'s  denote  gain  in  money  or  spaces  as  specified. 

For  ages  freshman  through  graduate  student. 


O     o 


SALUKI  -  LAND 
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FRANK 
ZAPPA 


By  James  G.  O'Connell 


More  than  anything  else  during  his  15-year  career,  Frank 
Zappa  has  proved  himself  adaptable.  He  writes  songs  about 
news,  ("I  Don't  Want  to  Get  Drafted"),  current  trends 
("Dancin'  Fool"),  and  whatever  is  on  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
ence. Zappa  proved  adaptable  and  surprising  once  again  at 
his  concert  at  the  Arena  Nov.  15. 

Adaptable,  in  that  when  an  inflatable  shark  with  the 
word  "mud"  painted  on  its  side  was  passed  to  the  stage,  he 
immediately  launched  into  the  tale  of  the  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton motel  where  customers  fish  out  the  windows,  first 
recorded  on  his  1971  live  album. 

Surprising,  in  that  when  he  announced  that  all  females 
interested  in  participating  in  a  raffle  for  drummer  Vinnie 
Colaiuta  should  pass  their  underwear  to  the  stage  for  judg- 
ing, one  slip  that  was  delivered  to  the  stage  became  the 
headpiece  for  Zappa's  "Shiek  Yerbuti." 

In  between  those  fits  of  madness,  Zappa  and  his  seven 
member  band  entertained  the  7,000  fans  with  selections 
from  several  albums,  including  the  title  song  from  his  latest 
"Joe's  Garage." 

Zappa  is  a  very  relaxed  performer,  often  letting  the  band 
jam  while  he  has  a  smoke,  or  directing  them  with  his  band 
leader's  baton.  Still,  on  a  few  occasions  Zappa  feels  com- 
pelled to  bring  the  crowd  to  its  feet  with  his  exciting  guitar 
playing. 

Despite  his  devil-may-care  attitude,  Zappa  found  time 
during  his  90  minute  show  to  deliver  a  few  poignant  love 
songs  such  as  the  haunting  "Broken  Hearts  Are  for 
Assholes." 

The  crowd  really  responded  to  Zappa,  showering  him 
with  hats  and  panties  and  making  him  an  honorary  Saluki 
when  he  was  presented  with  a  four-foot  SIU  graduate  stu- 
dent I.D.  card  with  his  name  and  picture. 

Zappa  has  been  around  the  music  scene  for  a  long  time 
and  if  the  response  he  got  at  the  arena  is  any  indication,  he 
will  be  "Stinkfootin'  "  around  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


The  perverted,  unique  madness  of  Frank  Zappa  cracked  into  the  smoky 
Arena  air  in  mid-November.  Photos  at  this  show  were  outlawed;  these  are 
from  1978. 
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JEFF  BECK 


By  James  G.  O'Connell 


A  "Blue  Wind"  blew  into  the  Arena  Friday,  Oct.  20,  but 
to  5,000  Jeff  Beck  fans,  it  must  have  felt  more  like  a  cool 
breeze. 

Although  Beck  and  his  three-piece  band  vocalized  on 
only  one  song,  "Going  Down,"  the  hour  and  a  half  instru- 
mental satisfied  the  most  dedicated  Beck  fan. 

Along  with  bassist  Mo  Foster,  keyboard  player  Tony 
Hymas,  and  drummer  Simon  Phillips,  Beck  played  many  of 
the  popular  favorites,  including  "Freeway  Jam,"  and  "Star 
Cycle"  and  from  his  new  album  "Space  Boogie,"  and  the 
soon  to  be  classic  "El  Becko." 

Epic  recording  artists  Trillion  opened  the  show  and  got  a 
mildly  warm  welcome.  The  small  crowd  really  livened  up 
however,  when  arguably  the  best  rock-fusion  guitarist  in 
the  world  took  the  stage. 

Despite  the  short  show,  most  fans  seemed  satisfied.  A  lit- 
tle great  music  does  go  a  long  way. 


Gary  Wilkinson 
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By  William  Aitken 

John  Denver  took  the  SIU  Arena  on  Oct.  11  and  sat  down 
on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  It  would  not  have  sur- 
prised anyone  if  he  kicked  up  his  feet,  popped  open  a  cold 
one  and  switched  on  the  tube;  he  seemed  so  at  ease. 

But  he  picked  up  his  acoustic  guitar,  greeted  the  crowd 
and  told  everyone  to  sta^'  in  his  seat  —  something  not  as 
easy  as  it  sounds,  especially  for  "Thank  God  I'm  a  Country 
Boy."  Denver  picked  up  his  fiddle  for  that  one  and  got 
down,  turning  the  audience  into  a  foot-stomping  barn 
dance. 

Denver  casually  joked  with  the  crowd  and  performed  his 


usual  repertoire  of  country  and  bluegrass  music.  He  added 
a  few  surprises  to  the  show,  like  a  somewhat  livelier  ver- 
sion of  "Rocky  Mountain  High"  and  electric  guitar  work  on 
the  classic  "Johnny  B.  Goode." 

Denver  and  his  band  got  everyone  toe-tapping  early  and 
kept  them  going  through  the  concert.  He  ended  the  show 
with  "Sunshine  on  my  Shoulders,"  but  "Take  Me  Home 
Country  Road"  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  finale 
as  he  waved  good-bye,  telling  the  crowd  to  drive  home 
carefully. 
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Jim  Bair 


By  James  G.  O'Conneil 


British  pop  star  Elton  John  was  the  perfect  choice  for  a 
Parent's  Weekend  concert  Oct.  3  at  the  Arena. 

A  huge  crowd  of  parents,  students  and  children  cheered 
John  from  the  opening  bell  tolls  of  "Funeral  for  a  Friend"  to 
the  closing  strains  of  "Get  Up  and  Dance." 

Despite  a  throat  infection  which  hardly  affected  his  sing- 
ing, Elton  John  exuberantly  danced  around  the  stage.  He 
displayed  a  new-found  enthusiasm  for  live  concerts,  as 
well  as  a  decided  taste  for  outrageous  costumes. 

The  band,  including  drummer  Nigel  Olsen  and  bassist 
Dee  Murray,  delighted  the  older  crowd  with  selections 
from  their  earlier  albums,  "Madman  Across  the  Water" 
and  "Goodbye  Yellow  Brick  Road"  and  pleased  younger 
fans  with  several  songs  from  their  most  recent  release,  "21 
at  33." 

John,  already  an  accomplished  songwriter  and  vocalist, 
also  proved  to  be  an  excellent  pianist  as  well  as  stage  per- 
sonality. 
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A  TRIBUTE 

Hemphill  Returns  to  his  Home  Grid 


By  William  Aitken 


"Mark!  Mark!  Mark!"  the  crowd  chanted  as  the  man  of 
the  day  was  chauffeured  around  McAndrew  stadium  track 
in  a  convertible. 

He  waved  and  smiled  brightly  to  the  17,150  supportive 
fans  who  opened  their  hearts  and  their  pockets  on  Mark 
Hemphill  Day,  Saturday,  Sept.  13,  1980.  The  fans  showed 
that  they  cared  about  what  happened  to  Mark  Hemphill. 

The  enthusiastic  crowd  rose  to  their  feet  and  roared 
approval  of  Hemphill's  fight  against  a  paralyzing  injury  he 
received  in  an  October,  1979  football  game  against  Illinois 


State  at  McAndrew  Stadium. 

Outside  the  stadium,  SIU  athletes  sold  balloons  and 
stuffed  Saluki  dolls  and  accepted  donations  for  the  SIU 
Mark  Hemphill  fund. 

At  half-time  of  the  EIU-SIU  game  on  Hemphill  Day, 
Gov.  Jim  Thompson  spoke.  Gale  Sayers,  athletic  director, 
told  Mark  that  his  old  No.  30  jersey  will  be  waiting  for  him 
when  he  comes  back  to  play. 

The  Salukis  made  their  mark  for  Mark  by  winning  the 
game  37-35. 
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Welding  the  Wounds 

a  behind-the- scenes  look 
at  athletes -in -house  doctors 


By  Greg  Walsh 

An  inevitable  part  of  being  in  college  or  professional 
sports  is  spending  numerous  hours  in  the  training  room 
nursing  injuries  suffered  during  the  last  contest. 

So  the  importance  of  the  person  who  must  treat  these 
injuries,  the  trainer,  and  do  it  so  the  athlete  can  again  play 
effectively,  cannot  be  understated. 

The  trainer  must  also  quickly  treat  injuries  suffered  dur- 
ing a  game.  The  trainer  either  treats  the  injury  so  the  ath- 
lete can  return  to  the  action,  or  tells  the  coach  the  player  is 
out  for  the  day. 

Trainers  also  play  an  important  role  in  recruiting  athletes 
by  evaluating  the  athlete's  history  of  injuries  and  the  type 
of  training  program  he  or  she  had  during  high  school. 

"The  trainer  is  sometimes  more  important  than  the 
coach,"  said  Gale  Sayers,  SIU  athletic  director.  "I  rate  him 
up  there  with  the  coach. 

"A  lot  of  times  there  is  no  thanks,"  Sayers  said.  This  is 
because  athletes  have  accepted  the  endless  cycle  of  "get- 
ting treated,  getting  well  and  getting  treated." 

Harry  Schultz,  men's  athletic  trainer,  and  Sally  Perkins, 
women's  athletic  trainer,  said  their  contributions  some- 
times go  unnoticed,  and  the  minimal  salary  does  not  help. 

"It  is  not  a  'thank  you'  job,"  Perkins  said.  "If  you  are  the 
person  who  needs  a  pat  on  the  back  all  the  time,  you  are  not 
going  to  make  it." 

Schultz  said,  "You  don't  get  paid  for  the  hours  you  work," 
referring  to  the  many  12  and  14  hour  days  he  puts  in. 

Between  questions  from  athletes  about  how  to  treat  an 
injury,  Schultz  said  his  duties  include  taping  athletes  for 
practice  and  games,  making  doctors  appointments  for 
injured  players,  setting  up  a  weight  training  program  for 
men's  athletics  teams,  going  to  away  games  with  the  team 
and  keeping  the  coaches  up  to  date  on  the  players  who  can 
and  cannot  play. 

In  all,  the  slightly  balding,  athletic-looking  Schultz  coor- 
dinates a  10-part  program  for  men's  athletics  out  of  a  small 
office  in  the  basement  of  the  SIU  Arena. 

He  said  he  spends  most  of  his  time  treating  ankle  and 
knee  injuries  of  SIU  athletes,  although  he  occasionally 
works  on  high  school  athletes,  and  generally,  anyone  else 
who  walks  into  the  training  room  injured. 
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Perkins  said  her  duties  are  basically  the  same,  but 
claimed  her  job  may  be  more  difficult  because  of  the  small 
Women's  training  room,  poor  rehabilitation  equipment  and 
a  smaller  budget. 

She  also  said  that  Davies  Gym  is  a  health  hazard  and  a 
fire  trap  in  its  present  condition. 

"We  can't  plug  two  things  in  at  once  or  it  will  short-cir- 
cuit," she  said.  "The  lone  whirlpool  leaks  so  bad,"  Perkins 
said,  "that  sometimes  there  is  more  water  on  the  floor  than 
in  the  pool." 

However,  with  the  creation  of  Title  IX  and  the  renova- 
tion of  the  gym  now  certain,  the  28-year-old  Perkins,  who  is 
married  to  a  part-time  trainer  also  at  SIU,  said  she  is  opti- 
mistic. She  feels  SIU  could  have  the  best  women's  training 
facility  in  Illinois  after  the  renovation  is  complete. 

Perkins  said  that  neither  Tide  IX  nor  renovation  of  the 
gym  will  make  up  for  her  manpower  shortage. 

At  times  she  and  a  graduate  student  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  training  room  treating  athletes  from  as  many  as  11 
teams,  she  said.  This  forces  her  to  stay  at  the  training  room 
during  practice  and  wait  for  injured  athletes  to  come  to  her 
for  treatment. 


She  said  a  normal  weekday  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  and  ends 
at  6  p.m.  If  there  is  an  away  game  she  goes  along,  unless 
there  is  a  home  game  for  another  woman's  team. 

The  number  of  women  being  treated  for  injuries  is 
becoming  equal  with  men  because  women's  athletics  are 
just  as  physically  demanding  as  men's  athletics,  she  said. 

"In  field  hockey,"  she  said,  "the  girls  are  running  into 
each  other  going  for  the  ball.  They  didn't  do  that  before." 

Ankle  injuries  are  the  most  common  injuries  for  women, 
she  said. 

To  help  Perkins  and  Shultz  with  treating  injuries,  a  group 
of  24  student  trainers  going  for  a  minor  in  the  field,  are  dis- 
persed between  men's  and  women's  athletics,  intramurals 
and  physical  therapy. 

Perkins  said  she  is  the  program  director  for  the  athletic 
training  curriculum,  and  teaches  two  physical  education 
courses  at  no  charge  to  the  university. 

Despite  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  job,  both  trainers  said 
they  enjoy  their  work  and  plan  to  continue  for  a  while. 

"We  are  behind  the  scenes,"  Perkins  said,  "so  you  get 
your  satisfaction  out  of  watching  someone  return  to  play 
after  you  have  worked  on  them." 
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INTRAMURALS 

Not  everyone  can  make  the  traveling  team  of  a  large  university,  but  this  is  no 
reason  to  become  sidelined  for  the  rest  of  one's  college  days. 

The  Office  of  Intramural-Recreational  Sports  at  SIU  offers  a  vast  assortment  of 
sports  for  the  novice.  It  sponsors  tournaments  and  leagues  annually  for  every- 
thing from  bowling  to  handball. 
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FOOTBALL 


The  Salukis  fell  into  a  second-half-rut  this  year  for  the  first  half 
of  the  season.  It  was  their  style  to  gain  a  lead  in  the  first  half,  but 
watch  it  diminish  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  deficit  during  the  sec- 
ond half.  Fortunately  they  found  their  way  out  of  this  rut  when  they 
met  the  Illinois  State  Redbirds  and  served  a  punishing  defeat  of  42- 
0. 

But  the  Salukis'  worries  were  not  over  yet. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Salukis  suffered  a  series  of  injuries, 
sidelining  four  much  needed  players. 

Quarterback  John  Cernak  was  forced  to  sit  out  with  a  collarbone 
separation,  along  with  running  back  Walter  Poole  who  suffered  a 
toe  injury,  defensive  tackle  Arthur  Johnson  who  received  a  finger 
injury  and  tight  end  Larry  Kavanagh  who  was  prohibited  from 
playing  by  a  knee  injury. 
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FIELD  HOCKEY 

Coach  Julee  Illner's  major  concern  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980 
season  stemmed  from  the  defensive  faction  of  her  girls  field  hockey 
team. 

"We  had  so  little  time  to  work  together  and  experiment  with  indi- 
viduals in  different  positions,"  Illner  explained. 

Once  the  season  began,  her  worries  were  greatly  lessened  by 
senior  Debbie  Dennis,  a  1979  all-stater  who  Illner  described  as,  "a 
fighter  who  really  goes  after  the  ball"  and  senior  Mary  Gilbert,  1980 
team  captain  who  Illner  described  as  having,  "the  best  stickwork  of 
any  player  on  the  team." 
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SPORTS 


VOLLEYBALL 

This  year,  Coach  Debbie  Hunter  turned  to  a  powerful  5-foot-lO 
Mascoutah,  111.  native  in  the  form  of  sophomore  Bonnie  Norren- 
berns  as  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  she  didn't  have  —  1980 
graduate  Robin  Deterding. 

Hunter  was  optimistic  about  the  1981  season  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
the  '80  standout. 

This  year's  team  played  higher  above  the  net  over  all  and  began 
the  season  in  much  better  condition  than  the  previous  season's 
team. 
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TENNIS 


Last  year,  the  men's  tennis  team  experienced  their  fifth  losing 
season  under  Coach  Dick  LeFevere's  21  years  of  guidance.  Not  a 
bad  record  indeed.  And  this  year,  LeFevere's  squad  is  expected  to 
triumph  over  their  rivals  led  by  Jeff  Lubner  at  the  No.  1  singles  posi- 
tion. Lubner  was  eliminated  in  the  quarter-finals  in  a  professional 
tournament  in  Chicago  last  year  —  a  very  good  showing  for  a  player 
entered  as  an  amateur. 

The  women's  tennis  team,  on  the  other  hand,  finished  9-4  last 
year  to  record  the  best  finish  they  have  had  since  1975.  This  year. 
Coach  Judy  Auld  feels  that  Lisa  Warrem  is  her  main  ingredient. 
Last  year  Warrem  earned  a  24-8  record  —  not  bad  for  a  girl  who 
began  the  season  with  mononucleosis. 

Warren's  No.  3  singles  position  is  topped  by  seniors  Jennie  Jones 
and  Debbie  Martin. 


Brian  Howe 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 


The  mens'  cross  country  team  finished  their  season  at  the  top  with 
a  first  place  finish  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  Cross  Country 
Championships  at  New  Mexico  State. 

The  Salukis  filled  five  of  the  top  ten  places,  led  by  Tom  Fitspa- 
trick's  second  place  finish.  Wichita  State  was  the  Salukis'  closest 
competitor,  finishing  with  49  points,  21  points  behind  the  Salukis. 

The  Saluki  Harriers  placed  3rd  in  the  mid-November  regional 
meet  with  a  score  of  74,  preceded  by  Iowa  State  with  70,  and  Colo- 
rado with  50. 

The  womens'  cross  country  team,  headed  by  coach  Claudia 
Blackman,  was  composed  of  seven  upperclassmen,  one  sophomore 
and  three  freshmen. 

Coach  Blackman  predicted  that  1980  would  be  a  good  year  for  the 
Salukis  and  that  stand-out  Lindy  Nelson,  an  lAIAW  National  quali- 
fier last  year. 

"I  think  she'll  break  her  school  record,  place  among  the  top  ten  at 
regionals  and  again  qualify  for  the  nationals,"  Coach  Blackman 
said. 
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BASKETBALL 


Coach  Joe  Gottfried  is  hoping  to  pull  the  men's  basketball  team 
out  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  Cellar  this  year,  in  an 
attempt  to  better  last  year's  9-17  mark. 

Gottfried  was  looking  for  a  pair  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Wayne  Abrams  and  Barry  Smith,  through  graduation.  In  his  search, 
he  found  sophomores  Johnny  Faye,  a  6-4  guard  from  Carbondale 
High,  and  Charles  Nance,  a  6-6  forward;  a  duo  he  hopes  will  supply 
some  consistent  scoring. 

"We  have  a  group  of  players  that  picked  up  experience  last  year," 
Gottfried  said.  "The  only  thing  that  can  hold  them  Ijack  is  their  lack 
of  extensive  playing  time." 

Women's  coach  Cindy  Scott  summed  up  her  feelings  of  the  sea- 
son prior  to  her  opening  game. 

"We've  got  our  work  cut  out  for  us  this  season." 

Scott  looked  toward  6-3  center  Connie  Price  for  help  along  with 
Roslyn  Bartley  and  D.  D.  Plab,  two  heavily  recruited  freshmen. 

Bartley  averaged  31  points  per  game  at  University  City  High 
School  as  an  AAU  All-American. 

Plab  averaged  25  points  per  game  in  high  school  as  a  three-time 
Illinois  all-stater. 


Greg  Drezdzon 
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BADMINTON 


After  three  years  of  coaching  badminton  at  SIU,  Paul  Blair  has 
found  what  he  describes  as,  "the  best  team  to  play  badminton  at 
SIU." 

The  badminton  team  has  been  among  the  top  twelve  in  the 
AIAW  national  tournament  for  two  years  running,  a  position  Coach 
Blair  hopes  to  maintain  this  year  as  well. 

This  year's  team  is  led  by  Nancy  Little,  a  freshman  from  Canada. 

"She  is  the  best  badminton  player  we  have  ever  had  at  SIU," 
Blair  said  of  Little. 

Little  will  be  backed  up  by  Ginny  Morris  and  Cathy  Skiera  at  the 
No.  2  and  No.  3  singles  spots  respectively. 
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SWIMMING 


At  the  helm  of  the  mens'  swim  team  is  eight-year  veteran  Bob  Steele 
who  remained  optimistic  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  11  swimmers  from  last 
year's  team  —  a  team  which  won  SIU  its  third  consecutive  National 
Independent  Conference  Championship. 

Kees  Vervoorn,  the  school  record  holder,  in  the  200  freestyle,  and  a 
1980  Olympian,  is  gone  due  to  the  draft  of  his  native  Holland.  Bob  Sam- 
ples, school  record  holder  in  the  50-freestyle  is  also  gone. 

But  Steele  found  solace  in  the  return  of  senior,  and  captain  of  the 
team,  Pat  Looby,  and  a  few  newcomers. 

Darren  Boog,  perhaps  the  finest  middle  distance  free  styler  ever 
recruited  by  SIU,  upped  Steele's  confidence  also. 

First  year  women's  coach  Tim  Hill  found  the  season's  outlook  to  be 
promising,  due  in  part  to  a  host  of  talented  recruits. 

This  year  the  team  will  try  for  a  repeat  performance  of  last  year's  6-0 
dual  meet  record,  under  the  leadership  of  senior  Captain  Heidi  Einbrod. 

"Heidi  knows  the  ropes,"  Hill  said.  "With  so  many  young  performers, 
she  can  play  an  indispensable  role  for  our  team  this  season.  We'll  seek  to 
build  team  spirit  and  unity  around  her." 
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SPORTS 


DIVING 


Once  again,  Julia  Warner  will  play  an  indispensable  role  for  the  div- 
ing team,  as  she  has  since  she  first  arrived  at  SIU.  Warner  earned  Ail- 
American  honors  at  the  1980  AIAW  National  Div.  1  Swimming  and  Div- 
ing Championships. 

"Julia  did  a  fantastic  job  considering  the  caliber  of  the  competition," 
said  Diving  Coach  Dennis  Golden. 

Golden  also  gaixied  Jim  Watson  for  the  team,  the  1980  Illinois  High 
School  Diving  Champion. 
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WATERPOLO 


SIU's  12th  varsity  sport,  water  polo,  entered  its  second  season 
this  year  under  the  command  of  Bob  Steele.  The  Saluki  water  polo 
offense  was  led  by  Conrado  Porta  and  Mike  Welch,  an  All-State 
selection  while  at  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School. 

The  water  polo  team  is  affiliated  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
League  and  the  Mid-East  Conference  which  contains  the  likes  of 
powerful  Loyola  and  Indiana. 


John  Gary 
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WRESTLING 


Wrestling  coach  Linn  Long  was  faced  with  a  very  young  team  this 
year  —  one  senior,  one  junior,  three  sophomores  and  nine  freshmen  — 
but  he  didn't  complain.  As  he  attested,  ".  .  .  you're  as  good  as  the  experi- 
ence you  gain.  With  a  good  schedule,  provided  you  take  everything  posi- 
tively as  it  happens,  you're  going  to  improve  everytime  you  wrestle." 

The  Salukis  did  have  experience  in  the  form  of  senior  Eric  Jones  this 
year,  who  advanced  to  the  semi-finals  of  the  NCAA  Midwest  Regional 
last  year  with  a  19-12  overall  record. 

Long  relied  on  early  season  experience  for  his  team,  to  make  them 
competitive  for  the  dual  season. 
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GYMNASTICS 


Last  year,  Coach  Bill  Meade's  gymnastics  team  lost  for  the  se- 
cond year  since  Meade  first  came  to  SIU  25  years  ago.  But  this  year 
Meade's  team  started  the  year  in  better  physical  condition,  one 
reason  the  team  didn't  do  as  well  in  the  1979-1980  season. 

This  year,  eight  of  Meade's  gymnasts  returned,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  were  the  four  B's  —  Babcock,  Bettis,  Bob  Barut  and 
Warren  Brantly,  the  first  of  which  Meade  describes  as,  "one  of  the 
ten  best  in  the  United  States  this  year." 

Coach  Herb  Vogel  found  freshman  standout  Pam  Turner  to  be 
his  ace  in  the  hole  this  year  for  his  tenth  ranked  women's  gym- 
nastics team. 

"Pam  is  an  elite  performer  who  can  make  us  an  exceptional 
team,"  Vogel  commented. 

But  Turner  is  not  Vogel's  only  saviour.  He  will  also  rely  on  Pam 
Harrington. 

"Pam  is  capable  of  winning  a  national  title  in  any  event  or  all 
around  at  SIU.  She  is  a  tremendous  competitor  who  has  great  abili- 
ty and  no  fear  of  injury,"  Vogel  said  of  Harrington. 

Lori  Erickson,  a  two-time  IHSA  state  champion,  described  by 
Vogel  as,  "the  team's  strongest  tumbler,"  will  play  a  major  role 
along  with  Val  Painton,  a  two-time  AIAW  national  qualifier  after 
her  elbow  mends. 
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SPORTS 


GOLF 


Mary  Beth  McGirr  completed  her  second  season  as  the  women's 
golf  coach  this  year,  providing  guidance  for  her  team  of  seven  fresh- 
men and  a  junior  college  transfer. 

"I  keep  looking  for  familiar  faces  at  practice  but  there  aren't  any," 
McGirr  said. 

But  there  is  an  abundance  of  talent  according  to  McGirr. 

Barb  Anderson,  a  prep  All-American  and  runner-up  in  the  1979 
IHSA  state  championship,  heads  McGirr's  list  of  potential  stand- 
outs. She  is  followed  by  Diana  Meador  and  Sue  Arbogast,  a  two- 
time  Illinois  PGA  Juniors  Titlist. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  news  on  the  women's  golf  scene  is 
McGirr  herself  who  achieved  certification  as  an  LPGA  teaching 
professional  this  year. 

The  men's  golf  team  also  stroked  under  a  new  coach  this  year. 

First-year  coach  Jim  Reburn  was  welcomed  with  an  epidemic  of 
inconsistency.  Though  the  Saluki  golfers  gained  some  consistency- 
in  later  rounds  of  play,  first  rounds  were  usually  plagued  with 
inconsistency.  Coach  Reburn  pegged  this  year's  field  of  competitors 
as,  ".  .  .  the  closest  I've  ever  seen." 
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TRACK 


Photo  Service 


A  synonym  for  the  1980  track  team  could  well  have  been  David 
Lee. 

In  the  1980  indoor  season,  Lee  captured  four  first  places  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  Conference  Meet.  He  was  able  to  capture  the  long 
jump  title  with  a  jump  of  24'6y4",  the  triple  jump  with  a  jump  of 
50'4V2",  the  60-yard  high  hurdles  with  a  time  of  7.32  and  the  60- 
yard  intermediate  hurdles  with  a  time  of  7.18. 

Lee's  string  of  four  championships,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
meet,  led  the  Salukis  to  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  Title.  The 
Salukis'  dual  record  was  2-3. 

The  lady  tracksters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expecting  great  things 
for  their  up  and  coming  1981  season.  With  greats  such  as  Lindy  Nel- 
son, a  1980  lAIAW  national  quahfier,  and  Patt\'  Plymire,  a  1980 
lAIAW  state  titleist.  Coach  Claudia  Blackman  has  what  she  calls, 
"the  best  crop  of  distance  runners  at  SIU  in  nearly  a  decade." 
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BASEBALL 
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Take  a  small  grassy  hill,  a  gu\'  by  the  name  of  "Itchy,"  a  warm 
spring  day,  and  what  have  you  got?  Saluki  baseball. 

The  Salukis  topped  off  Coach  Itchy  Jones"  11th  year  with  a  34-16 
record  in  1980.  More  impressive,  however,  was  the  team's  11-2  vic- 
tory over  the  University  of  Illinois  in  late  April,  which  gave  Itchy 
his  400th  coaching  victory. 

The  Salukis  wrapped  up  1980  with  a  second  place  finish  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  conference  post  season  tournament,  behind  Wich- 
ita State. 
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GIRLS  SOFTBALL 

Dawn  Michel  of  Middleton,  N.Y.  may  be  just  the  thing  Coach 
Kay  Brechtelsbauer  was  looking  for,  for  her  girls  softball  team. 

"I  expect  her  to  make  the  transition  to  college  ball  without  diffi- 
culty and  help  us  as  a  freshman,"  Brechtelsbauer  said  of  Michel. 
"Her  presence  should  give  us  the  depth  that  we  lacked  last  season." 

Brechtelsbauer  has  been  told  that  Michel's  fast  ball  clocks  in  at 
60  miles  per  hour. 
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SIU  sends  six  to  the  pro^s 


By  Bruce  Simmons 

The  end  of  a  college  athlete's  school  days  usually  means 
the  end  of  his  athletic  career.  He  is  said  to  have  hung  up  his 
glove,  his  racket,  his  spikes  or  whatever  the  appropriate 
sport  Item  may  be.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
showers. 

But  the  only  showering  several  former  SIU  athletes  will 
be  doing  this  year  is  in  professional  locker  rooms. 

Six  former  SIU  athletes,  one  shared  by  Coach  Itchy 
Jones  and  Coach  Rey  Dempsey,  signed  on  with  profes- 
sional teams  after  the  1980  season. 


Bob  Schroeck,  who  pitched  for  the  Salukis,  Gerry  Miller, 
who  played  outfield  for  the  Salukis  and  Bill  Lyons,  who 
played  short  stop  for  the  Salukis  all  signed  on  with 
Milwaukee. 

Jim  Aducci  and  Paul  Ondo,  who  both  played  outfield  for 
the  Salukis  signed  on  with  Philadelphia  and  Texas, 
respectively. 

Kevin  House,  who  played  both  football  and  baseball  at 
SIU,  chose  to  play  football  in  Florida  with  the  Tampa  Bay 
Buccaneers. 
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DORMS 


Bailey 


FIRST  ROW:  Reggie  Kirkvvood,  Mike  Bennet,  Dave  Smith,  Doug  Schnick, 
Bill  Keys.  Tony  Amos,  Tim  Ross,  Kenneth  Youngs,  Bob  Delaney,  SE- 
COND ROW:  Leo  Minnito,  Dave  Darrough,  Frank  Klimhewiez,  Vic  Ar- 
redondo,  Joe  Spiewak.  Mike  Brunner,  Scott  Ehmen,  John  Lysnieki,  Bob 
Churchill,   Tim   Larson,   )eff  Buritsh,   Scott   Liggett,   Dave   Flechs,   Paul 


Siefert.  Scott  Hodge,  Tim  Haviland.  Tom  Morrell,  THIRD  ROW:  Chip 
Nicholson,  John  Halm  FOURTH  ROW:  John  Simak,  Ron  Werner,  T.  J. 
Lapsys,  Tony  Piattoni,  Mike  Bruno,  Brian  Kerber,  Doug  Garrard.  Al 
Wyatt,  Tony  Delgado  FIFTH  ROW:  Bob  Rebsamen.  Russ  Wennerstrom. 
David  Cresto,  Jeff  Sodaro.  John  Benvenoto 


Baldwin 


FIRST  ROW:  Michele  Denny,  Melisa  Wolf,  Laura  Siegfried,  Mary  Ann 
Stahl.  Carolyn  Lawson,  Barb  Jackson,  Mariann  Pietrus,  Kari  Loess.  Kim 
Muocha,  Shelley  Wilkerson,  Leanne  McConville,  Kim  Caffert>',  Julie 
Cradle.  Connie  Zisk,  Laurie  Althen.  Rose  Roider.  Debbie  Magos,  Linda 
Stockman,  Melissa 


Johnson.  Marina  Antonline.  Patti  Cadagin.  Kav  Blachunsk\',  Darci  Allen 
SECOND  ROW:  Sue  Stapleton,  Jeanna  Hunter^  Peggy  Hafele.  Julie  Flem- 
ming,  Carol  Cornell,  Janihn  Dailv,  Lori  Johnson.  Nancv  Zehr  THIRD 
ROW:  Doris  Harrah,  Brigid'jenot.  Betty  Hale 
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DORMS 


Bowyer 


FIRST  ROW:  Cindy  Dick.  Pam  Carney,  Nancy  Chodosh,  Sue  Lidicver. 
Jackie  Daily.  Cathy  Creed.  Ruth  Nelson.  Paula  Szewuclak.  Ann  Dotzel. 
Linda  Kirk.  Leslie  Peck,  Deann  Kirk.  Lori  Timm.  Cindy  Roth.  Jenny  Mur- 
phy, Mara  Mims,  Dawn  Bretk,  Cindy  Christen,  Julie  Grace,  Nancy 
Golden.  Joli  Siegrfied  SECOND  ROW:  Pam  Hind.  Sue  Pasulci.  Delaine 


Jackson.  Martina  Noel.  Connie  Wilcoxen,  Karen  Hartman,  Karla  Ever- 
ding,  Rita  Moody,  Mary  Gavin,  Patti  Landmesser,  Dana  Hollister,  Mary 
Ladner,  Maryann  Lenz,  Linda  Kruse,  Ann  Brown,  Angie  Copeland,  Karen 
Dustheimer.  Denise  Rollo.  Gail  Bonesz 


Brown 


FIRST  ROW:  Greg  Patterson.  George  Pappas  SECOND  ROW:  Roger  Ep- 
person. Tim  Reilly.  Tom  Monroe.  Tim  Stone.  Terrs'  Clohertv.  Cesar 
Suarez.  George  Smith.  Norbert  Dunkel  THIRD  ROW:  Joe  Sorce.  Curt 
Sinclair.  Don  Torry.  Jim  Batzek.  Palph  Hemme,  Mike  Hecker  FOURTH 
ROW:  Jeff  Cox,  Detti  Blaesner,  Jeff  Day,  Scott  Pitol,  Mont>'  Kerly,  Mike 


Buffone,  Sean  Platter,  Dave  Mueller,  Brad  Buske,  Ken  Shaw.  Bob  Evans, 
George  Fields,  Lenny  East.  Tom  Matre.  Jeff  Rogers.  Joe  Ferrero.  Rich 
Henning.  Paul  Pannier.  Mike  Fleming.  Rich  Tambellini.  Dave  Speck, 
Kevin  Schroeder.  Mike  Hannah.  Dave  Dickerson.  Joe  Studzinski.  Dave 
Treece.  Dennis  Shily.  JeffOhlsen.  Mike  Browning.  Way  Sing  Chiong 
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Pierce 


FIRST  ROW:  Gary  Pafaffinger,  Al  Fischer,  Bruce  Hraback,  Al  Domescik, 
SECOND  ROW:  David  Mortimer,  John  Burke,  Phil  Giesing,  Roy  Wagner, 
Greg  Henplemen,  Kent  Croon,  Ross  Arden,  Nat  Johnson,  Jamie  Grahm, 
Bob  Taylor,  Steve  Mason,  Mike  Carano,  Tom  "J.B."  Beckman,  Mark 
Crost,  Rich  Cordes,  Jeff  Edwards,  John  Harris,  Dave  Blackwell,  Dave 


Foreman,  Keith  Pivony,  Randy  Brown,  Steve  Kaltev,  Doug  Corely,  James 
Smith,  Randy  Wilhelme,  Corey  Crosby,  Chico  Workman.  Joe  Giervt, 
Eugene  Watson  THIRD  ROW:  Phillip  Grady,  Thomas  Brandt,  Lindsay 
Smith,  Mike  Northrup,  Doug  Taylor,  Stan  McCoy,  Kevin  Grahm,  James 
Ambrose,  Stumpy  Walker 
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Smith 
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FIRST  ROW;  Mardi  Broyles,  Susan  Peitzmeier,  Richard  Erbach,  Keith 
Bluestein,  Duane  Schombert,  Susie  King,  Mary  Home,  Tom  Hartzell,  Sue 
Shepard,  Scott  Gauger,  Vicky  Elliott,  Julia  Nation,  Jim  Law,  Jeff  Riess, 
Chris  Standaert,  Linda  Osborne,  Nancy  Schwartz,  Bill  Molnar,  Vince 


Blazis,  Jean  Thompson,  Mike  Walczak,  John  Torricelli.  Ellen  Lewis,  John 
Townsley,  Sue  Bradley,  Wade  Hamilton,  Michelle  Baumhover,  Ned 
Jacklin,  Janice  Crutcher,  Revonda  McMorris,  Russ  Thorne,  Beth  Coll- 
ingburne.  Eden  Alcorn 
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Steagall 


FIRST  ROW:  Scott  Grafton,  lohn  Apple,  Lisa  Miller,  Eric  Ulaszek, 
Michelle  Metzler,  Barry  Giaconne,  Mar>'  Lynn  |aneczek.  Matt  Mueller, 
Dave  Wendt,  Tina  Cox,  Dave  Leezer.  Don  Henry,  Donna  Shaw,  Karen 
Hawk,  DouB  Coggelshall,  Steve  Wissel,  Steve  McCarmack,  Helen 
Wilhelm,  Dale  Horn,  Karen  Wooley,  Rusty  Ayers,  Mike  Puleo,  Dan  Ed- 


wards, Mike  Bottrell,  Patl\'  Sabatka.  Charles  Maslerson.  Rich  Do\le, 
Sheila  Strain,  Bob  jaross,  [ill  Nevvberr\.  Steve  Bohl.  Rita  Thomas,  Steve 
Scheuber.  SECOND  ROW:  Jeanne  Sarno,  Laura  Killian,  Mar\lou 
Wozairk,  |aarmo  Saariko,  josie  Pinner,  Tom  Scheve,  Simon  Harris,  James 
Brower,  Lisa  Abromitis,  Heather  Martin,  Rick  Bakash,  AddieGoss. 
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DORMS 

Allen  I 


FIRST  ROW:  Mark  Graham,  Bob  Touissant,  Mark  Mcguive.  SECOND 
ROW;  Maureen  Hayden,  |im  Cariston,  Dorothy  Roberts,  Tom  Hayden, 
)ean  Cahoy,  Ken  Olcher,  Bill  Lawless,  Gary  Hendrickson,  Reinaido  Izumi, 
Dary  Patterson,  |ohn  Noak,  Doug  Bauer,  Rick  Anselme,  Ken  Bohenkamp, 


Gal  Larson,  Wayne  Gillespie,  Art  Pearlman.  Hulia  Wolfert,  Marc  Paiva. 
THIRD  ROW:  Scott  Johnson,  Greg  Roberson,  Kathleen  Hess,  Gerry 
Mohan,  Marion  Ahern,  Al  Mitchell,  Debra  Bordes,  Bob  Williams. 


Allen  III 


FIRST  ROW:  Seymour  Hair  SECOND  ROW:  Chip  Readinger,  Miner 
Wirth,   luan   Roman,   Sandy  Peter,   Phillip  Box,  Tini  Shatterbell,   Kurt 


Bullet,  Rick  Toyota,  Tom  Lessen,  Dave  |esik,  Wayne  Collier,  Fred  Heisler 
THIRD  ROW:  Roger 
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DORMS 

Boomer  I 


FIRST  ROW:  Ricci  Garofalo.  Brad  Wjeeler,  Scott  Stone,  Curt  Peterson, 
Greg  Kays,  Dave  Baptel,  Chris  Palvch,  Chris  Pryor,  Jim  Hagarty,  Mike 
Kays,  Tom  O'Brien,  Steve  Nowak,  Jeff  Hoger,  Steve  Hemmens,  Andy 
Nafziger,  Crag  [ungels,  Pat  McDonald,  Maurice  Nolan,  Dwight  Hill,  Jeff 
Schnioben,  Brian  Henderson,  Bob  Pechovs,  Don  Prusa,  Eric  Cunningham, 


Scott  Pecor,  Jess  Piron,  Phil  Higdon,  Bruce  Schneider,  Andy  Porto,  Jon 
Randall,  Chuck  Prucha,  Tom  Mette,  Jim  Randolph,  Ed  O'Donnell,  Tom 
Parker,  Joe  Pusateri,  Bob  Howard,  Tom  Thiede  SECOND  ROW:  Jim 
Novotny,  Jeff  Nimick,  Angel  Perez,  Jerry  Hillyard,  Bob  Glaser,  Jeff 
Swangerg,  Terry  Lieving  THIRD  ROW:  Bill  Cinoman,  Brian  Hanback 


Boomer  II 


FIRST  ROW:  Tim  Zozokos,  Jim  Haurley,  jack  Patmythes.  Ryne  Tharp, 
Chris  Golden,  Kevin  Thompon,  Bill  Griffith,  Richard  Gravlich.  SECOND 
ROW:   Mike  Thorsen,   Lowell   Staggs,  Gary  Singer,   Jeff  Weiss,   Mike 


Treelline,  Rodger  Hanlon,  Pat  Ryan,  Dan  Sokley,  Hohn  Sierra,  David 
Young.  Kurt  Shepard,  Bill  Wilson,  Criag  Schwartz,  Mike  Lopeman. 
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DORMS 


Boomer 


FIRST  ROW:  Roosevelt  Dickerson, 
Derek  Moore,  /on  Etiing,  Rick 
Bloemke,  Doug  Burgett,  Charles  Kraup- 
ner  SECOND  ROW:  John  lovaas,  Dan 
Gruber,  Jim  DougJas,  John  MilJer,  Steve 
Franks,  Gary  Durante,  Shaun  Mason, 
Eric  Baird,  Norbert  Wilkinson,  Brian 
McGrady,  Scott  Silverman,  Dougias 
Westhall,  Patrick  McCarthy,  James  Tor- 
ricelli,  /effery  Jajowka,  Thomas  Siem- 
sen,  AngeJo  Mistrelta,  Christopher  Coi- 
h'ns,  Neison  TayJor,  Todd  McCoJJum, 
Bryan  Coyle,  fohn  Wyider,  Robert 
WoJfe,  Chuck  VanHorn,  Jerome  Wil- 
liams THIRD  ROW;  /ohnnie  Williams, 
Brian  Blank,  Michael  Demunbrun, 
Charles  Comer,  Corey  Noonen 


Wright  I 


FIRST  ROW:  David  Campbell,  Charles 
Clark,  James  Fritz,  Aichael  Adams,  Dar- 
ric  Johnson,  James  Gasmann,  Harold 
Gibson,  Mark  Wella,  Thomas  Gaido, 
Michael  Demart,  John  Anzelmo,  Ken- 
neth Barner,  Terry  Lewis  SECOND 
ROW;  Archiilas  Glover,  Jeff  Evans. 
Brian  Boomgarden,  Keith  Carroll, 
Michael  Fryntzko,  David  Brewer, 
Edward  Camis,  Gregory  Joyce,  Mark 
Barens,  Bryan  Deneve,  Eric  Buhs,  Paul 
Mosher  Stephen  Cox,  David  Balboa, 
Leo  Lanham,  Daniel  Barta  THIRD 
ROW;  William  Kleiner,  Raymond  Jezi- 
erski,  Jeff  Bielhmann,  David  Wacker, 
Steven  Groe,  Kurtis  Krogull,  Vic  Hud- 
son, Larry  folly.  Jack  Arnold,  Jeff  Kirby 
FOURTH  ROW:  Dario  Cordelia,  Leo- 
nard Kraudel,  David  Jenson,  Loran 
Gent  FIFTH  ROW;  Stephen  Balas, 
Timothy  Jones,  Edward  Deacy,  Phillip 
Fiorini,  ferry  Ghickertllo,  Edward  Gee, 
Paul  Forlmon,  John  Kalata.  Orlando 
Euischi,  Steve  Johnson,  Jay  Kassing, 
Donald  Kalkslein,  John  Kelly,  Greg 
Schumacher,  James  Berberct 
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DORMS 


Wright  II 


FIRST  ROW:  Donald  Sutter,  Brian 
Sudie,  Edison  Stanley,  Brad  Covey, 
Scott  Moore,  Mark  Turner,  Thomas 
Granados,  Mike  McCune,  Michael 
Piasse,  Brian  O'Brian,  Steve  Dugan 
SECOND  ROW:  Frank  McDuniel, 
Donaid  WetherreJi,  Mark  Zimmerman, 
David  Fearneyhough,  fames  Morgan, 
Mark  Maddox.  Michael  Moras.  Mike 
Poimer,  Gary  Berkley  THIRD  ROW: 
Alex  Siliz.  Steven  Donovban,  James 
SemmeJroth,  Thomas  Teater,  Chris 
Craven,  ffarry  lloltz,  Greg  Dragoo, 
Frank  Ostling,  Alan  Hill,  Michael 
Bethke,  Joseph  Belfich,  Scott  Monson, 
Scott  Preston,  Steve  Metsch,  Phihip 
Holtzman,  Steven  Maty 


Wright  III 


FIRST  ROW:  Jim  McKenna.  Steve 
Goodey.  George  Ruzzin,  Ronald  Rud- 
dick,  Wihiam  Staiger,  Gregor>-  Mattix, 
/ames  McKinney.  Donald  Danz  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Tim  Fredrickson.  Doric 
Bassan.  Gary  Fissinger  THIRD  ROW: 
Thomas  [essup,  Martin  Maxey.  Jeff 
Korkus.  Daniel  Imig,  Tim  CJuske\'.  Pat 
Shr\ock.  Rick  Monical.  Da\-id  Levitt, 
Todd  Borchelt  FOURTH  ROW:  Gerald 
McLane,  Dominic  Fucciolc,  David  Fla- 
vm.  Bill  Cronn.  Bob  Sagendonf.  Wu\-ne 
Lurz.  Don  Schmitz.  Mike  Gilbert,  Chris 
Mann.  Arnold  Harris 
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DORMS 


Neely  2-6 


FIRST  ROW:  Cherie  Ulaskas,  Theresa  Roy,  Kelly  Broers,  Angel  Wise, 
Linda  Clayman,  Paula  Brinkman,  Danny  Scheck  SECOND  ROW:  Lisa 
Rottman,  Olga  Kisich,  Colleen  Sheehan  THIRD  ROW:  Pat  Mologousis. 
Regina  Keys,  Laureen  Vogrinc,  Renee,  Diana,  Terega  Rainwater,  Jackie 


Komin,  Domenica,  Barb,  lodi  Ruggeri,  Kitty,  Juilee,  Lisa  Hanson 
FOURTH  ROW:  Elmira  Jennings,  Debbie  Curran,  Theresa  Keoker,  Nan- 
cy Ellis,  Lois  Brudnicki,  Teri  Routien,  Susan  Wright,  Elvira  Jennings,  Den- 
nis Wilson,  Mike  Monzo,  Donna  Schulte,  Terry  Risley,  Randy  Deihs 


Neely  7-11 


FIRST  ROW:  Uianna  Yedmak.  Ktionda  Metiring,  Cheryl 
Johnson,  Andrea  Cook,  Debbie  Pye,  Judy  Vonderheide,  Margie  Mangan, 
Jane  Claque,  Colleen  O'Conner,  Karen  LeVitt,  Barb  Harshfield,  Carol 
Loigel  SECOND  ROW:  Laura  Schlueger,  Jean  DeFries,  Phyllis  Coneset, 


THIRD  ROW:  Brenda  Parks,  Tracy  Blankenburg,  Karen  Repmier, 
Michelle  Rebert,  Chris  Floyd,  Jo  EUyn  Yanke.  Lona  Blackorby,  Vicky- 
Klein,  Terri  Connors,  Marietta  Rockwell 
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DORMS 


Neely  12-17 


FIRST  ROW:  Scott,  Tom  Curtis,  Terry,  Alice,  Herman,  Jim  Mansfield,  Jac- 
quelin  Hausner,  Ed  Rohowitz,  Susie  Hill,  Gary  Fine,  Randy  Miller  SE- 


COND ROW:  Dave,  Angela,  Sharon,  Caroline  Broderick,  Linda  Wade, 
Ellen  Barr,  Max  Schmiling 


Schneider  2-6 


FIRST  ROW:  Lori  Henderson,  Bob  Popp,  Steve  White,  Cheri  Grace,  Mike 
Vinous,  Kris  Duxbury,  Ginnie  Curtis,  Cindy  Trela,  Cindy  Kuper,  Roger 
Schroeder,  Denise  Ham,  Yolanda  Williams,  Leann  Stien,  Ray  Higeenbot- 
tom.  Drew  Summers,  Sue  Taylor,  Sherrie  Hiller,  Marie  Van  Wolvelear, 
Dan  Vancil,  Tom  Wedoff,  Brian  Sabatino,  Marilyn  Hake,  Bob  Guerrieri, 
Larry  McCarthy,  Bill  Leroy,  )edd  O'Brien,  Stan  Pritchet,  Lisa  Boesher, 


Mark  Rayburn,  Tracy  Zyph,  Carolyn  Hake.  Leslie  Haack  SECOND  ROW: 
Todd  Warren,  Phil  Hill,  Dave  Holler,  Tom  Desmond,  Robert  Zarnowski, 
Tom  Purple,  Mike  Barnett,  Mark  Zurliene,  leff  Triphann,  [ohn  Ward, 
Clint  Green,  Rod  Flottman  THIRD  ROW:  Darrvl  Shavers.  Charlie 
Schrieber,  [eff  Mills,  Joe  Crosetto.  Dean  Ehrenheim.  Dan  Wudtkte,  Ver- 
nandez  Jones 
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DORMS 


Schneider  7-11 


FIRST  ROW:  Greg  McVay,  Scott  Monoovs.  William  Palmer,  Steve 
Brackney,  Mike  Provost,  Doug  "Casey"  McClure.  SECOND  ROW:  Bobby 
Witkiewicz,  Rick  Neiderhart,  Scott  Buchee,  Renee  Bailey,  Hugh  Stintson, 
Lori  Schroeder.  Marion  Riddle,  Sharon  Bordoshuk,  Carol  Bordoshuk,  Van 
Bushue,  Tammy  Shay,  Tracy  Tanaka,  Cathy  McCormick,  Alex  Vaughn, 


William  Palmer,  Joseph  Martinez,  Dick  Simpson.  Steve  Brackney,  Mike 
Hoffman,  Mike  Provost,  Lee  Riley,  Bob  Rash.  THIRD  ROW:  Joyce  Stuart, 
Jeri  Lynn  Maas,  Crys  Platis,  Melissa  Gaston,  Sharon  Lockett,  Kim  Wilson, 
Becky  Clement. 


Schneider  12-17 


FIRST  ROW:  Christy  Mullen,  Gail  Kilduff,  |udv  Painter,  Paula  Heinz, 
Tim  Kruger,  Rocki  Phelps,  Paul  Brodland,  Steve  Markwell  SECOND 
ROW:  Gretchin  OhI,  |oyce  Baily.  Marlene  Manning,  Patty  Schlecht, 
Vanessa  [ackson,  Karen  Twitty.  Pam  Mairs,  Pat  Sloper,  Dave  Ebeling,  Bill 
Gavanaugh,  Mark  Whitmore  THIRD  ROW:  Deb  Weiner,  Mitzie  Hickev, 


Barbara  Makawski,  Cathy  Allen,  jane  Harper.  Carrie  Oserizzi.  Julie 
Lawson,  Merideth  Thompson,  Dave  Denlinger,  Howard  Weisburg 
FOURTH  ROW:  Colleen  Foy,  Mitsyo  Yamaucshi.  Jim  Anderson,  Jim 
Byron,  Howard  Joseph,  jim  Flodin.  jim  Poff.  Neal  Greenbera  FIFTH 
ROW:  Tom  Piazza,  Melvin  Stanton 
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DORMS 

Freeman 


FIRST  ROW:  Donovan  Williams,  Quentin  West,  Chris  Bickers.  Karen 
Selboe.  Dan  Beasley,  Moe  Wilson,  liU  Davidson,  |erry  Earls,  Mike  Julian, 
Mike  Lindsten,  Mark  Amonino,  Dale  Gray  SECOND  ROW:  Greg  Radtke, 
Steve  Vidl,  Barb  Wise,  Harold  Cooley,  Jeff  Straw,  Paul  Collin,  Rolo  Gor- 
don, Mary  Kaineg,  Tim  Barry,  Tim  Holtzer,  Lisa  Bartulis,  Ginny  Schnarre, 
Dave  Pappas  THIRD  ROW:  Dave  Jordash,  Willy  Meiner,  Cindy  Green, 


lack  Carter,  Kevin  Harrell,  Teresa  Mullen,  Steve  Korowski,  Connie 
Carnes,  Wayne  Blackwell,  Lisa  Whitfield,  Loreta  Lore,  George  Spataro, 
Abby  Harris,  C.  |.  Henrichsen,  Malcolm  Rosebaum,  Ada  Vargas,  Russel 
Koris  FOURTH  ROW:  ]ean  McGurk,  Carmen  Alcocer,  Venessa  Moody, 
Marisela  Garcia,  Tama  Guerdin,  Margo  Blakemore 


Stevenson  Arms 


FIRST  ROW:  Brad  Solomon,  George  Tobiason,  Alvin  Davis,  Bob  Mijatov, 
Mark  Charles,  Mat  Goeckner,  Him  Gibons,  Leyla  Ozyguar,  Frank  Keck, 
Theodore  Rourke,  Terry  Wanstreet,  Hohn  Kirkwood,  Mark  Claisner,  [ohn 
Parker,  Brad  Hansen,  Louis  Aylon,  John  Buetgen,  Kale  Ring,  Kazuh  Hire 
Sato,  Steve  Rush,  Dave  Poehler,  )anel  Schmidgal,  Cathy  Clower.  SE- 
COND ROW:  Bert  Spivey,  Martha  Brazier,  [ocelyn  Ritchie,  Mike  Scallet- 
ta.  THIRD  ROW:  Tony  Sladek,  jenny  Murphy,  Chris  Cabrerra,  |ean 
Miller,  Webb  Smith,  Sherri  Spilseth,  Kim  Davies,  Steve  Newcomb. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Randy  West,  |ohn  Schiess,  Cari  Scallin,  Ellen  Lee  Sabie, 


Ronda  Rae  Sloan,  Karn  Ricketts,  Tova  Somet.  Lisa  Wilcox,  Pam  Owen. 
Colleen  ■'Kelly"  Palko.  FIFTH  ROW:  joe  Furlin,  Paticia  O'Callahan.  Ar- 
mando Alcalde.  Nancy  Regenberg,  Greg  Ervin,  Ben  Dover,  Brit  Miller. 
Donna  Otten.  Donnamarie  Minor.  Kathy  Potucek.  Mike  Dowling.  Therse 
Bezovska,  Julie  Pusatari.  Roshelle  Liebowitz;  Dave  Mans-lf,  Peter  Ahline, 
Dan  Dilts.  Beck-y  Thurber.  SIXTH  ROW:  [oAnna  Ivester,  Kurt  Burlesman. 
Dave  Smith,  Kris  Smith,  John  Heffernin,  Rick  Athey,  Root  Clem.  |oe 
Cossart.  Cher>l  Hile,  Kristina.Beltz,  Sue  Ward,  Kathy  Walsh,  Laura 
Beharry,  Bob  Zaccone. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Accounting 


1.  Nancy  Krogull 

2  Cheryl  Mitchell 

3.  Lenny  Glenn 

4  Martha  Abney 

5.  Scott  Simpson 

6.  Becky  Plunkett 

7.  Brian 

8.  Ken  Pulver 

9  EdKuper 

10,  Chris  Disher 

11  Russ  Creely 

12  Leslie  Threat 

13  PhilLabak 

14  Debbie  Menrjenhall 

15  Terry  Penner 

16  KathyGarmer 

17  Mark  Furlong 

18.  Nancy  Schulte 

19  Kathy  Memanus 

20.  Bill  FlorenI 

21   LizEick 

22  Pat  Kennedy 

23  Greg  Picur 

24  John  Barrett 

26  Rory  Stadt 

26  Moe  Gritlin  Grove 

27  Dr  Barry  Arlinghaus.  Faculty  Advisor 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Agribusiness  Economics 


1  Russell  Phillips 
2.  Douglas  Healy 
3  James  Miller 

4.  Ben  Anderson 

5.  Doug  Miller 

6  Mark  Winkler 
7,  Ed  Beggs 
8  DougWestall 
9.  Gary  Byers 
1 1,  Richard  Thomas 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Agribusiness  Economics  Graduate 


1. .  Lynn  Wedekemper 

2.  Stuart  Langrehr 

3-  Hernando  Guzman 

.  Steven  Kraft  —  Advisor 

5.  Alphonso  Espinsoa 

6.  RJckael  Brown 

7  Douglas  Thompson 

8.  Loyd  Potil 

9.  John  Filer 
10.  Ibiang  Obeten 

11.  Momodou  Jallow 

12-  Elizabeth  Peters 

13.  Atsayuki  Naka 

14  Thomas  DeNeal 

15  Paul  Mariman 

16.  ReoWilhour 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Agriculture  Student  Advisory  Council 


1.  Matt  Reidy 

2.  Brajn  Gates 

3.  Randy  Baker 

4.  Tony  Bratch 

5  Barbara  Egert 

6.  Curt  Leyet 

7.  Dennis  Stanek 

8.  Laurel  Nagy 

9.  ParkThun 

10.  Kifk  Pamper 

1 1.  John  Singler 

12.  Rick  Kelly 

13.  EdBoggs 

14.  Ron  Hurst 

15  Mark  BrazinskJ 

16.  Karen  Leavitt 

17   Dr  William  Doerr,  Advisor 

18.  Nora  McKilligan 

19  Robert  Sloan 

20.  Rolland  Vandeveer 

21  Scott  Welge 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Block  and  Bridle 


1  Randy  Barry 

2  Gary  Daniei 
3  Marty  Hultman 

4.  Harriet  Barlh 
5,  Kent  Burns 

6  Lynn  Lewis 

7  Doug  Harre 
8  Kent  Sickmeyer 

9  Billy  Balogun 

10,  Lois  Smith 

1 1  Jeff  Bremer 

12  Pete  Little 

13  Charles  Suppmgion 

14  Asher  Watham 

15.  Terry  Brown 

16  Chris  Deneve 

17  Rod  Kenderdine 

18.  Rolland  Vandeveer 


19  Eric  Hornbeck 
20  Jeff  Woodworth 

21  KenSchufter 

22  Janel  Ruddy 
23.  Howard  Soper 

24  Philip  Schmillen 
25  Karyn  Pezek 

26  Joann  Leavitt 

27  Karen  Leavitt 

28  Martin  Gailher 

29  H  Dee  Woody 

30  Kevin  Gregg 

31  Rick  Winkler 
32  DeniseGrandtield 

33  Ken  Kennedy 

34.  Lucy  Mosbacher 

35.  Marilyn  Vancrey 

36.  Cash  Wright 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Clothing  and  Textiles 


1  Mary  Keefe 

2  Kathy  Laird 

3  Maureen  Reaney 

4  Sue  Fraitey 

5  Kim  Maxwell 

6  Crevolyn  Barham 

7  MindyVVard 

8  Teresa  James 

9  David  Koca 

10  Bonnie  McEchern 

1 1  Becky  Rich 

12  Pat  P 

13  Pam  Sears 

14  Sheril  Hughes 

15  Cindy  Baltimore 

16  Rhonda  Parkman 

17  Linda  Barber 

18  Ellen  Kosteic 

19  Mary  Rupert 

20  Darlene  Slandiler 

21  Max  Rose 

22  Melissa  Bigger 

23  Laura  Enloe 
24,  Kim  Rolott 

25  Debbie  Adams 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


College  of  Business  and  Admin.  Student  Council 


J  4 


1.  Dean  John  Darling 

2.  Brad  Chambers 

3.  Reggie  Campbell 

4.  Cheryl  Pittman 

5.  Don  Miller 

6,  Rick  Bakosh 

7  Mike  Ferry 

8.  RoryStadt 

9.  Dave  Speck 

10  GregBuric 

1 1.  Gwin  Zillman 

12  Ed  Walker 

13.  Cathy  Lampe 

14.  Gloria  Shidler 
15.  JaneStimac 

16.  Scott  Hastings 

17  Jay  Cook 

18.  Jane  Harper 

19  Mark  Spero 

20.  Ellen  Layden 

21.  Gerry  Burczyk 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Design  Initiative 


1  John  Birch 

2  Moms  Decat 

3  Lou  Paulgeay 

4  Karl  Marx 

5  Ltib  Gnortsmra 

6  Teeny  W  Deany 

7  KKK  (Grand  Dragon) 

8  Julie  Airhead 

9  Tidy  Boulski  (Grand  Poobah) 

10  S  C  Maior 

1 1  SnowWHite 

12  Sheik  Yerbouti 

13  Elizabeth  Raye  (Sec  of  Embezzlement) 

14  Debbie  Coitus 

15  Terryaki  Hildabrand 

16  Ex-Pres  Doolittle 

17  Kasadron  of  the  Deb 

18  Yogi  Bear 

19  Moshe  Brownsberg 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Engineering 


I.StanCloyd 

2  DaveCoe 

3  Tom  Pardee 

4  Chuck  Anderson 

5  Jjm  Sykora 

6  Dan  Brewer 

7  Terry  Gray 

8  CindaChullen 

9  Sue  Prescott 

10.  Charlene  Akins 

1 1   Ed  Sarver 

12,  Angle  Akins 

13.  Jerry  Frizzell 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


English  Club/Little  Egypt  Magazine  Staff 


1  Laura  Phillips 

2  Anne  Krome 

3  BobGabelia 

4  Rose  Yeagle 

5  Leslie  Roberts 

6  Ross  Bieiema 

7  Neeva  Matheema 

8  Melody  Reams 

9  James  Paul 

10  BarbMolloy 

1 1  Mark  Swanson 

12  Daniel  Hogan 

13  JettOlund 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS  ■ 


Finance 


1.  Gerardo  Garcia 

2.  Jefl  Robinson 

3.  Ike  Mathoiz.  Faculty  Advisor 

4.  Forresl  Hastings 

5  William  Baird 

6  Chantal  Hone 

7.  Kerry  Hoftman 

8.  Patrick  C  Byrne 

9.  Debbie  Decker 

10.  Gary  Donaldson 

1 1   Susanne  Harris 

12   R   L  Snyder 

13  Alan  Kionis 

14.  Michael  Ferry 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Forestry 


1  Dennis  Stanek 

2  Leit  Karnuth 

3  Craig  Herman 

4  Lou  Johnson 

5  Ross  Davidson 
6.  C  Craig  Lingle 

7  Brain  Cook 

8  Mark  Carter 

9  Bob  Finger 

10  BobHinglgen 

1 1  MarkSembell 

12  Jim  WcEvoy 

13  AndyOnifer 

14  Danny  Cnder 

15  Carey  Szczesny 

16  Tracey  Schuize 

17  Dave  Kozlov^ski 

18  Dr  John  Burde 

19  Carol  Vodvarka 

20  Leslie  Oclgen 
21.  Jon  Walker 

22  Ken  Irwin 

23  Janel  Okonski 

24  Mike  Jensen 

25  Matt  Jones 

26  Jim  Booziolis 

27  Rick  Besse 

28  Laurel  Nagy 

29  Marsha  Bookman 

30  Keith  Conaway 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 


1   Donna  Peterson 

2  Sally  Pigman 

3  LeoMinnito 

4  Maddy  Fischer 

5  Curl  Loyel 

6  Christian  Aliett 

7  Bob  Taylor 

8  Cathy  Heile 

9  Mike  Curry 

10  Donna  Lumpp 

11  Sieve  Sullivan 
12  Garth  Lumsden 

13  KinnPool 
14,  Kirk  Pamper 

15  Sherry  Beatty 

16  Tony  Bratsch 
17   Kalhy  Medernach 

18  Came  Ktlpalrick 

19   Pam  Hziman 

20  Dr  John  Preece 

21   TomHartwig 

22  Terry  Ettinger 

23  Randy  Malhias 

24  Julie  McCullough 

25  Park  Thun 

26  Kalhy  Nolz 

27  Sharon  Dury 

28  Dean  Heaterberg 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Student  Advertising  Association 


2  Stephen  Jennings 

3  Joe  Noecker 

4  Bonnie  Mozis 

5  Dan  Albert 

6  Mark  McAllister 

7  Pam  Paiko 

8  Carol  Prebii 

9  MarciaSeiig 

10  Cindy  Halik 

1 1  Tern  Manuel 

12  DonHenrt 

13  Dean  Lamb 

14  Carol  Feldman 

15  Kim  Cross 

16  DeniseCariello 

17  MikeRitzman 

18  Mary  Cronin 

19  EdKusper 

20  Brenda  Wilgenbusch 

21  Mark  Swanson 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 


Telpro 


1.  Deborah  Ann 

Kapusta 

2  Andrew  Summels 

3.  Bruce  Campbell 

4  Robed  Nino 

5.  Peter  Crouch 

6  Lee  Nadeau 

7  Dee  Maras 

8.  Bruce  Diamond 

9.  Mark  MisJunas 

11.  Jay  Smith 

12  MattHoldreye 

13.  Pat  Loobry 

14,  Andrew  R.  SabolJr 

15  Peter  Crouch 

16.  Steve  Byron 

17  Mindy  Brandon 

18.  Bruce  Hankey 

19,  TimPflavm 

20  Paul  Nickols 

21,  BarbReesey 

22  Robert  Laney 

23.  Liz  Ellsworth 

24,  Thomas  D,  VonBerg 
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26.  Tama  Schierer 

27.  Jim  McLaughlin 

29,  Jean-Luc  Renaud 

30.  Bob  Fee 

31.  Ron  Hamberg 

32.  Amy  Laakman 

33,  Bruceann  Phillips 

34.  Twei  Peng  Kan 

36  W  A  Beavcamp 

37.  Derrick  White 

38.  David  A.  Weiler 

39.  Lee  Ann  Mazzei 

41   John  Shnver 

E.  Michael  Santella 

43  Dave  Nelson 

44.  Robert  Pollack 

45.  Mike  Barnes 

46.  Brian  Bel|anski 

47.  JeffShate 

48.  KimEisewhart 

49  Cecil  Corbett 

50,  Steve  Gunther 

NOT  PICTURED 

Jeff  Moutray 
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GREEKS 


Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


1  Pam  Ezell 

2  Andrea  Miller 

3.  Amanda  Smith 

4,  Kathy  Czorniak 

5  Mary  Simms 

6  Brenda  Schumaier 

7.  Julie  Helmer 

8.  Molly  Hagan 
9  Carol  Reeve 

10  Cindy  Weiss 

1 1  Theresa  Sakonyi 

12  Carol  Eaton 

13  Angie  Cox 

14  JuiieKeily 

15  Cheryl  Jones 
16.  Elizabeth  Myer 

17  Knsten  Kessier 

18  Shern  Witherspoon 

19  Polly  Piland 

20  Jody  Brown 

21  Kim  Merhar 

22  Judy  Mills 

23  Stephanie  Smith 

24  VickiWillel 

25  Nancy  Shoemaker 

26  Linda  Lake 

27  Luann  Koenig 

28  Janel  Kinsall 

29  Kathy  Kelly 

30  Nancy  Kowal 

31  Debby  Fletcher 
32.  Jody  Buatte 
33  Kathy  Tausche 
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GREEKS 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 


1-  Elsie  Barnett 
2.  Helen  Lyies 
3  Taquana  Stephens 
4,  JillMcLurkin 
5  Alesia  Burns 
6  Stephanie  Fair 
7  Rose  Taylor 

8.  Marsha  Walton 

9.  Clara  Simmons 
10.  Marcia  Jumper 

11   Dena  Walton 

12.  Tern  Stinnette 

13.  Debra  Kimbrough 

14  Para  Jones 
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GREEKS 


Alpha  Tau  Omega 


1.  Mark  Duewer 
2  Brad  Freeman 
3.  Brian  Withers 

4  PaulJ  Evans 

5  Kris  Pacey 

6  MikeMeschler 

7  JeftHaight 

8  Joe  Blonsk; 

9  Jim  Surles 

10  Steve  Wille 

1 1  Daryl  Newcomb 

12  John  Stemway 

13  Scott  Maher 

14  John  Berns 

15  Tom  Hevrdeis 

16  Bob  Kruger 

17  WilfredoOlmos 
18,  Eugene  Kamerasy 

19  Troy  Dimming 

20  Mtke  Howell 

21  Scoll  Roberts 

22  JettChnstensen 

23  Bob  Oldershaw 

24  KiethRink 

25  Steve  Prill 

26  Mike  Holland 

27  Tom  Reed 

28  Bruce  Seller 

29.  MikeMeling 

30.  Doug  Slagley 

31.  Doug  Law 

32.  Joe  Connell 
33  JeM  Eastin 
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GREEKS 


Delta  Chi 


1.  Al  Gierman 

2  Forrest  Fairall 

3  Jetf  Rensch 

4  Ron  Stem 

5  Bob  Dennis 

6  Dave  Kurtz 
7.  Sam  Bust! 

8.  Scott  Taylor 

9  JoeHildebrandt 

10  Gary  Dowdalls 

11  MikeBeckei 

12  Andy  Leach 

13  Joel  Nil<oleit 
14  Bob  Leonard 

15  Ray  Blacklidge 

16  Steve  Bone 

17  Jon  Guido 

18  Greg  Lacina 

19,  Dave  Becker 

20.  Kurt  Hyzy 

21   John  Smith 

22  Aaron  Stanley 

23  Jerry  Miller 

24  Dave  Hurley 

25  JohnStev<art 
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GREEKS 


Delta  Zeta 


1  Elizabeth  Schjil 
(Collegiate  Chapter  Director) 

2  Sharon  Holland 
3.  Mary  Konkowskj 

4  Julia  King 

5  Mary  Beth  Hartwig 

6  Eileen  Burns 

7  Diane  Johnson 

8  Julie  St  John 

9  Betsy  Santow 

10  Donna  Agnes 

1 1  Annie  Briski 

12,  Karen  Lucas 

13.  Kathy  Krawczyk 

14  Colleen  Moore 

15  Becky  Clement 

16  Cindy  Carroll 
17.  Janilyn  Daily 

18  Roberta  Flanders 

19  BruceAnn  Phillips 

20.  TemStratton 

21.  Anne  Zarski 

22.  Debbie  Wood 

23  Sue  Spears 

24  ChrisAnn  Blankenship 

25  Kathy  Schill 

26  Kim  Wilson 

27  Paula  Hetiler 

28.  Stephanie  Ice 

29.  Laura  Dyer 

30  Wendi  Lowenthal 
31.  Lisa  Wolff 
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GREEKS  

Iota  Psi  Theta 


1.  Lyie  Evans 
2  Maurice  Johnson 
3.  Bryant  Pendeiton 

4  Robert  Lucas 

5  Bryan  Vickers 
6  Vernandez  Jones 

7   Paul  Adams 

8.  Eddie  Parker 

9  Grayling  Townsend 

10  Robert  Campbell 

1 1.  Reginald  Simmons 

12  Brian  Hewitt 
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GREEKS 


Sigma  Kappa 


l1^VJ2 


1  Colleen  McDonald 

2  Chan  McDonald 

3  Angie  C'er 

4  Maureen  Malahy 

5  Donna  Riede 

6  Tammy  Wolgan 

7  MaryShaub 

8  PalPetrow 

9  Wanda  Foockle 

10  Kathy  McCofmick 

1 1  Terfj  Clifford 
12.  Kim  Curtis 

13  Laura  Hozian 

14  Sandy  Bigham 
15.  Eileen  Duffy 

16  Caria  Harres 

17  Joanne  Ella 

18  SueDeSousa 

19  Lydia  Lundeen 
20.  Martha  Shaub 

21  Lynn  Hynes 

22  Carol  Conroy 
23.  Regina  Hutton 

24  Beth  Bigham 

25  ClaudetteLuepke 

26  Tern  DelerdJng 

27  Amy  Roftmann 

28  Debi  Kaiser 

29  Robin  McGee 
30.  Sue  Hollinberger 
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GREEKS 


Sigma  Tau  Gamma 


1.  Dan  Vidusek 

2  Timothy  Paul  Urness  IV 

3.  George  Kasper 

4.  Tim  Diedrich 

5-  Jim  Turner 

6  CaseyWcobel 

7  Rainer  Krautwald 

8.  Mark  Townsend 

9  Rick  Norris 

10,  Tom  McCarthy 

n    Phillip  Hardiman 

12,  tvlark  Sanderson 

13,  relies  McClure 

14  BillJ  Johnson 

15  Bill  Fuller 

16  Reid  Kuzel 

17   Evan  Rushing 

18  Jenny  McCann 

19  Julie  Jones 

20  JimSheller 
21   Sandi  Frank 

22  Liz  Crachy 

23  Melissa  Garland 

24  Karen  K  Scholl 

25  LoriPhillis 

26  Kelly  P  Gibson 

27  Randy  Gamble 
28  Daria  Lovjoy 

29,  Debbie  Erkman 

30  Thomas  Visnack 

31  Tammy  Gormley 

32  Holly  Lee 
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GREEKS 


Panhellenic  Council 


1  Renee  Farns 

2  Brenda  Davidsmeier 

3  Julie  Kelly 

4  Tammy  Wolgan 

5  Lisa  Wolfe 

6  Debbie  Wood 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Alpha  Eta  Rho 


1,  MikePerillo 

2.  Robert  Reeves 

3  Mark  Plussa 

4   Mark  Romanelli 

5.  Paul  Fuhr 

6.  Dave  MacKenzie 

7.  Gary  Campbell 

8.  Bob  Kozar 

9.  Joseph  Domenico 

10.  Roger  Doran 

1 1   Donald  Soutar 

12  Michael  Schmjti 

13  Mr.  LenOhman 
14  Christopher  Gillespie 

15   Kurt  Dillenger 

16  Leonard  Alves 

17  Nolan  Jacobson 

18.  AlexHolin 

19  Joseph  Benscoter 

20,  Rich  Fitschen 

21   Louis  Perillo 

22  Robert  Rebsamen 

23  Brian  Stemo 

24  Joseph  Cox 
25  Patrick  Graham 

26  Craig  Klingler 

27  Daniel  Beck 

28  Gregory  Roseman 

29  Darrell  Morgan 

30  Ted  Trimble 

31,  David  Gran 

32  Robin  Lawson 

33  Mylesanthe  Robinson 

34.  Vicky  Elliot 

35  Suzanna  Milakovic 

36  James  Wampach 

37  Joseph  Romano 

38,  Mark  Messenger 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Alpha  Kappa  Psi 


1  Eltnmice  Booth 

2  David  Shipion 

3  Bernard  Chapman 

4  Janet  Lindholm 

5  Robert  Ledon 

6  Robert  Hartman 

7  Leith  Smith 

8  Lindy  Eggemeyer 
9.  Mark  Lauderdale 

10  Debbie  Koerber 
1 1.  Jessie  Kilo 

12  William  Boslwick 

13  Brian  Schilling 

14  Sandy  Pitts 

15  Brian  Zumhofi 
16.  Michael  Olivena 
17   Maggie  Higgms 
18.  Francie  Schake 
19  Kedra  Minam 
20.  Constance  Field 

21  Carhy  Bulf 

22  Laura  Fiene 

23  BrendaChilman 

24  Jean  Yoshioka 

25  EiQis  Prince 

26  Carolyn  Roberts 

27  Mardi  Von  Herman 

28  Jeanme  Allen 

29  lla  Allen 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Alpha  Lambda  Delta 


I.Jill  Biggs 
2.  Sherry  Zabroski 

3.  Liz  Eick 

4.  Ellen  Gambach 

5  Rhonda  Mehnng 

6.  Judy  Vonderheide 

7  RuthGndley 

8  Lisa  Heppier 
9  Kelli  Friedman 

10  Denise  Carver 

11  DianChudoba 
12  Virginia  Benmng  (Advisor) 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Alpha  Zeta 


1  An  Henkel 

2  Dr  Arthur 

3  Denise  Grandlield 

4  Mevlit  Canagir 

5  Tom  Bregger 

6  Maddy  Fisher 

7  Dennis  Pindiak 

8  Sue  Tryba 

9  Daniel  Boston 

10  BarbEgerl 

11  GregSidwell 

12  Lyn  Wedekemper 

13  JennilerTriplett 

14  Melissa  Schermer 

15  BillChappell 

16  Brian  Gates 

17  Donna  Lumpp 
16  Pete  Welle 

19  Mike  Santner 

20  Liz  Blaise 

21  LoydPohl 

22  MaryFrye 
23.  Kim  Pool 

24  Dominic  Oldershaw 

25  Jenna  Henry 

26  Nicky  Nyquist 

27  Kirk  Pamper 

28  Kevin  Hannigan 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARIES 


American  Marketing  Association 


1   Mark  Dobner 

2.  Micheal  Bean 

3  Greg  Buric 

4  Gloria  Shidler 

5  Kathy  Lampe 
6  Frank  Debelvich 

7  Doug  Peters 

8  Gary  Hendricson 

9  Jane  Harper 

10  Dave  Speck 

1 1   Cindy  Sievertson 

12  DougNeufeld 

13  Maek  Maxwell 
14  Robin  Letourneau 

15  Jetf  Henderson 
16  Debi  Livesay 

17  Tom  Wilcox 

18  Mike  Carroll 

19  Jane  Slimac 
20  Pam  Malisoff 


21   DebieSkupien 

22  Chris  Mead 

23  Pal  Pulignano 

24  Mark  Brownstien 

25  Marilyn  Pond 

26  Wendy  Leiler 
27  DaveMacek 

28  Kim  Poslon 

29  Linda  Graves 

30  Brad  Arnold 

31.  Kevin  Meyer 

32  Lon  Wilton 

33  KenSchoening 

34  Stiaron  Lerman 
35  Marquret  Hill 

36  Sherry  Witlon 

37  Dave  Williams 
38  Dan  Slerrenberg 

39  Brian  McGarth 
40  Joni  Gages 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 


1  Randall  L.  Mason 

2  Pat  Wheeler 

3.  Margaret  Case 
4  Jotin  Mullen 

5.  Hiro  Isogai 

6.  Gregor  Moe 
7  Jan  Cannon 
8.  Myuen  Sucha 
9   Mary  Lou  Such 

10  Pamela  Ezell 

1 1  Sue  Cochran 

12  Laurie  Taylor 

13  Pat  Baker 
14.  BarbCaras 
15  Julia  Johnson 
16.  Cathy  Mason 

17  Lisa  Lenhardt 

18  Debbie  Brown 
19,  Carol  Such 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Circle  K 


1    Tim  Quick 

2  Herbert  Partz,  Facully  Advisor 

3.  Randal  Young 

4,  John  Gonzenbach 

5  Laura  Golden 

6  Teresa  Knox 

7  Rudy  Kellerman 

8  Becky  Robertson 

9  BobOldershow 

10  Leslie  Threatt 

1 1    Becky  Henk 

12  John  Berns 

13  Hernando  Herreva 

14  Brenda  Crocker 

15.  Charlotte  Wisnoski 

16  John  Boyce 

17.  Tony  Crepinsek  Jr 

18  ScollBuntin 

19  George  Brown 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


National  Speech  &  Hearing  Association 


'W.       '^  'A^'^^W' 


1  Maureen  Grimes 

2  Maggie  Kane 
3.  Carol  Kisner 

4  Steve  Windbiel 
5.  Calhy  Kelly 

6  Dr  Smaldino,  Faculty  Advisor 

7  Patti  Dougherty 

8  Dr  Crary,  Faculty  Advisor 

9  Chris  McGowing 

10  Myra  Gardner 

11  Marilyn  Swanks 

12  Janice  Jelsmann 
13.  MikeLeMay 

14  Valerie  Tallman 
15.  Bill  Fuller 
16  KenDvoret 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARIES 

Phi  Beta  Lambda 


1   JoanLooft 

2  Dinah  Banks 

3  Valerie  Anderson 

4.  Catherine  Johnson 

5.  Phyllis  Wilson 

6  Gina  Carter 

7  Jeanette  Case 

8  Cindy  Cochran 

9  Nancy  Rebeschini 

10  Kelly  Barber 

11  Cindy  Cress 
12.  Garth  Hanson-Advisor 

13  Tina  Cox 
14  Eddie  Herron 

15.  Geralyn  Sommer 

16.  Paul  Bergkoetter 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PRCFESSIONAL  HCNORARIES 


Phi  Mu  Alpha 


1  Bill  Webbef 

2  Bob  Cohlmeyer 

3  Tom  Sparks 

4.  Bfuce  Weaver 

5.  Steve  Bogren 

6.  Chuck  Hoy 

7.  Ed  Pabich 

8.  Tim  Higgins 

9.  Rick  McCoy 

10.  Jim  Semmelroth 

1 1 ,  Russ  Driver 

12  Tom  Wedolf 

13  Rick  Smith 
14.  Joe  Fromm 

15  David  Henderson 

16  Albert  Lo 

17  Clint  Green 

18.  Gil  Rutherford 

19,  Brett  Ferran 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Pi  Alpha  Xi 


1.  Maddy  Fisher 

2  Steve  Goldman 

3.  Paul  Thomas 

4   Terry  Ettinger 

5  Liz  Judy 

6  Debbie  Tono 

7.  Julie  McCullough 

8  Steve  Sullivan 

9  Kirk  Pamper 

10  Karen  Hoff 

1 1   Jams  Pellum 

12  Mike  DeVJil.biss 

13  Ann  Raeber 

14.  Kyle  Pepin 

15  MattieCorrell 

16.  Dr  MevlJttGanigar 

17  Dennis  Pmdiak 

18  Tony  Brasch 

19  Karen  Gallo 

20-  Donna  Lumpp 

21.  Sherry  Beatty 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Pi  Omega  Pi 


1  Kath  Williams  —  Advisor 

2  Cmdy  Cress 

3  Paula  Castagna 

4  Jeanette  Case 

5  Cheryl  Bernhardl 

6  Kelly  Barber 

7  Nancy  Rebeschim 

8  Geralyn  Sommer 

9  Teresa  Kirby 
10  Diana  Beasley 
n    Betty  Miller 

12  Judy  Howard 

13  Sarah  Keller 

14  Cheryl  Bleyer 

15  Paulelte  Buckles 

16  Carol  May 

17  Debi  Sanders 

18  Gina  Carter 

19  Cathy  Odum 

20  Dr.  Marcia  Anderson  —  Sponsor 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Pi  Sigma  Epsilon 


1.  Gary  luaska 

2.  JimSinnoIt 
3.  Bill  Marsh 

4.  Theresa  Knox 

5,  Lara  Miller 

6.  Laurie  Miller 

7  Diane  Massolia 

8  Scott  Stnckfaden 

9.  Doug  Clemens 

10.  Linda  Schuetle 

1 1  Lynn  Pyle 

12.  Richard  Jarretl 

13.  Shelly  Rujawitz 
14  Rick  Vosberg 

15.  Jim  McDermott 

16.  Scott  Stone 

17.  MarkPhilbin 

18.  Mary  Jo  Daly 
19,  Dan  Lewis 
20  Tow  Ward 

21   KathiPasiey 

22.  Tim  Anderson 

23  Deb  Becker 

24.  Jim  Dirksen 

25.  Paul  FogI 

26.  DanaStidham 

27.  Tnsh  Claussen 
28.  Susan  Rutf 

29.  Mark  Vissenng 
30.  Bruce  Riccio 


31.  MarkMolbalk 

32  Jeff  Sherry 

33.  Jim  Dolan 

34.  Sheryl  Goidberger 

35,  Dave  Solan 

36  Karen  Schwartz 

37.  Helen  Dunn 

38.  Lea  Lewis 

39.  Patn  Fleider 

40  Dan  Edwards 

41   Laura  McAdams 

42  Greg  Beaumont 

43.  Scott  Hastings 

44.  Rita  Kupstys 

45,  Steve  Johnson 

46.  Ed  Walker 

47.  JetlCole 

48.  Donna  Shaw 

49.  Scott  Maxwell 

50.  Terry  Haggarty 

51.  Chris  FogI 

52.  Rick  Hankins 

53  Bill  Massolia 

54  Jay  Cook 

55.  Lynn  Dintetmann 

56.  Peggy  Dewberry 

57.  Greg  Buric 

58.  Julie  Faletti 
59.  Rick  Bakosh 

60.  Linda  Schwimmer 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Public  Relations  Student  Society  of  America 


1  Jodie  Misch 
2.  Lynn  Diak 

3  Dennis  Molnar 

4  Sandy  McCormack 

5  Colette  Westort 

6  Nancy  Zehr 

7  Valerie  Forker 

8  Gail  Thichava 

9  Sharon  Alscher 

10  PhilGoodnch 

1 1  Allison  Bauman 

12  Karen  Ramsey 
13.  Diane  Craver 
14   Kevin  Knight 
15.  Marikay  Gnffin 

16  Tammy  Gormley 

17  Mark  Magruder 
18.  Pat  Schmillen 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Sigma  Phi  Sigma 


1  MarkStaab 

2  Brian  Readmger 

3  Valerie  Taytor 

4  Donald  M  Young 

5  Michael  Burke 

6  Dennis  Landon 

7  Leslie  Smith 

8  David  Peppin 

9  Michael  Vickery 

10  David  Botrufi 

1 1,  Tom  Cromwell 

12  David  Froelich 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARIES 


Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management 


1   Umesh  Kukreti 

32  Dorothy  Murray 

2  Karl  Kopp 

33  Dorothy  Murray 

3  Jill  Wohibedacht 

34  Jane  Harper 

4  Mollis  Jacobs 

35.  GuinZillman 

5  Rick  Snyder 

37.  John  Reniro 

7   MikeWeitlin 

38  Gloria  Shidler 

9  Brad  Chambers 

40  Don  Vinson 

10  Mark  Maxwell 

42  Pat  Ward 

1 1   CiridySievenson 

43  Jim  Gale 

12  Nicholas  Matras 

44  Dr  Charles 

14  Judy  Slabaugh 

Hindersman  — 

15  Glenn  Horsch 

Advisor 

16  John  Merkle 

45  Lori  Witten 

17  Wendy  Mohlenbrock 

46  Jetf  Hickey 

18  Lynn  Powell 

47  Susan  Baynes 

19  Mark  Spero 

48  Jayne  Barrow 

20  Sharon  Holcomb 

49.  Lyie  WeDec 

21   Ron  Gentry 

50.  Jane  Stimac 

22  Dan  Anaya 

51   Kim  Newman 

23  Steve  Arrigo 

52  Mike  Popienko 

24  Sherry  Witten 

53  Nathan  Palmquist 

26  Diane  Stroud 

54  Don  Miller 

27  John  Kelly 

55.  MarkHelbini 

28  Beth  Gibbons 

56  Tod''  Oreily 

29  Cathy  McManus 

57  Bruce  Vierik 

30  MarkGebhards 

59  W..'  k  Kutsch 

31-  Dirk  Huntley 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 


I.  Greg  Ruswick 
2  William  Lueker 
3.  Joe  Weisbruch 

4  Tom  Monroe 

5  Ted  Soeka 

6  Ronald  Emuck 

7  Louie  Wray 

8  Lee  Hanson 

9  Sue  Soderstrom 

10  Danny  Donaldson 

I I.  Mike  Weaver 
12.  Patrick  Murphy 

13  Tommi  O'Hagan 

14  Nobel  Redman 

15  Mark  Kinney 

16  Leah  Sughroue 

17  Jill  Carney 

18.  Paul  Weiss 

19  Marvin  Rolsland 

20  Brad  Jennings 

21  Judy  Engelsen 
22  Men  Sch.mp 
23.  DonBennell 

24.  Brian  Mosly 
25  Mike  Piasse 
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SCHOLASTIC  &  PROFESSIONAL  HONORARES 


Society  of  Women  Engineers 


1  Robert  O'Hagan 

2  Teresa  Clults 

3  Toya  Wright 

4  Margaret  Freeman 

5  Flora  O'Hagan 

6  Judy  Engelson 

7  Cfiarlene  Akins 

8.  Barbara  Fuggiti 

9.  Sue  Prescott 
10  Janet  Tinoco 
11.  Alice  Martratt 
12-  Dina  Larence 

13  Charles  Muctimore - 

14  Mary  Peter 

15  Merry  Rohweder 

16  Beth  Forrester 

17  Susan  Hankia 

18  CindaChullen 

19  JeanSteffen 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC     POC  Flight 


1,  Bill  Fisher 

2  David  Fairchilds 

3  Tom  ThJede 

4.  Richard  Keidle 

5.  Howard  Brooks 

6  SteveTull 

7  BillLauer 
8.  Kathy  Miller 

9.  Eric  Williamson 

10.  Scott  Mullen 

11.  Gary  Richards 

12  Roger  Austift 

13.  Mark  Greising 

14  Terry  Caswell 

15,  Ken  Francis 

16  Keith  Kaiser 

17.  Allan  Dahncke 

18- Charles  Strusz 

19,  Norman  Valentine 

20.  Bill  Everts 

21.  Jon  Sabatino 

22  Jown  Kemp 

23  Theresa  Hartke 

24  Tim  Weber 

25.  Mike  Hayes 

26  Theresa  Peters 

27  Debbie  Hurt 

28.  Ray  Gibbons 

29-  Renee  WoU 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  I  —  Flight  A 


1  Ray  Thomsen 

2  Steve  Beatty 

3  Ed  Camis 

4  JettEarl 

5.  Brian  Riley 

6.  Dan  Hill 

7  Brian  Riley 

8  Pal  Ryan 

9  Everett  Palmer 

10  Tim  Zozokas 

1 1  Steve  Gladslein 

12.  Kary  Law 

13.  BobbJ  JoLueth 

14  Don  Bloemer 

15  Amy  Larson 

16.  Kenneth  HIavacek 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  II  —  Flight  A 


1.  Fred  Boucher 
2.  Rick  Norhs 

3.  Brian  Warner 
4  Todd  Carnahan 
5.  Bryan  Browning 

6.  Chuch  Grove 

7,  BobEskndge 
8.  Mike  Bistow 
9  Jay  Hudson 

10  ToddMcCollum 

11.  JeffTnphahn 

12,  Ken  Smith 

13.  Eric  Williamson 

14  Roy  Stanley 

15.  Evan  Rushing 

16  Deanna  Craig 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  I  —  Flight  B 


1  Brad  Freeman 

2  DaveGraessle 

3  Dave  Klemm 

4  Joseph  Flowers 

5.  Mitch  Wegner 

6.  Jay  Edmjston 
7  Ray  Neubig 

8.  Herman  Jett 

9.  Mike  Gay 

10  RayJezierski 

11  Tom  Scon 
12.  Brian  McGee 

13  Bob  Moscardini 

14  Mike  Mumaw 

15  ElienCizek 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  II  —  Flight  B 


1,  Dave  Faifchilds 

2  Paul  Copelands 

3.  Martian  Grayling 

4.  Bob  George 

5.  Dave  Johnson 

6.  Tim  McCool 

7,  Tim  Lapsys 

8.  Steve  Tuii 

9.  Raymond  Rodriguez 

10.  William  Lyies 

1 1.  John  Lucas 

12.  Eliga  Bryant 
13  Mike  Potts 

14.  Kevin  Sabo 

15.  Tom  Purple 
16-CliveNeish 

17  Jamie  Sieele 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  I  —  Flight  C 


1  Keilh  O'Connoc 

2  Eric  Smith 

3  Christopher  Sucher 

4  Michael  Goud 

5  Tony  McLemore 

6  Daniel  Mattingly 

7  Stephen  Uidl 

8  Edward  Gee 

9  Lydia  Davis 

10  Bradley  Prais 

1 1  Sean  Kennedy 

12  Robin  Brown 

13  Chuck  Ostrom 

14  Eva  Tale 

15  Naomi  Cornelissen 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  I  —  Flight  D 


1.  Tom  Phelian 

2   Brian  O'Donnell 

3.  Todd  Gustalson 

4   Doug  Willoughby 

5  Bruce  Jelfery 

6  Roy  James 

7.  Wade  Schusler 

8  Paul  Dickson 

9  Mark  Hunter 

10  Robert  Burk 

1 1  Cari  Hanson 
12  Leigh  Sqauldmg 

13  MatnnaSafford 
14.  RoxanneSoja 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Air  Force  —  ROTC    Squadron  II  —  Flight  D 


1 .  Tom  Ross 
2  Greg  Parish 
3.  Rjck  Krasnesky 
4  Steve  Scheuber 
5.  Joe  Ferrer 
6  Eric  Johnson 
7.  Daryl  Hopple 
8  Dale  Voile 
9,  Mark  Milham 

10  Joel  Warren 

1 1  Robert  Van  Pelt 

12  Scott  York 

13.  Henry  Delwiler 

14.  Mike  Miles 

15.  Sherran  Randle 

16.  Pam  Geary 

17.  Kim  Murray 
18-  Kim  Robinson 
19,  Clyde  Schmelzer 

20  Fred  Dunston 

21  Tammie  Risley 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Angel  Flight 


1,  Amy  Larson 

2.  Sharon  Strusz 

3.  Jeame  Miller 

4  NamoiCornelsion 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Army 


ROTC 

II 


1  Edwin  Lmdquist 

2  Dayna  Vincenti 
3.  John  Piltorak 

4  John  Alvm 

5  Alice  Kemady 

6  Lorraine  Rulon 

7  Willie  Turner 

8  Joseph  Ritier 

9  Ray  Mack 

10.  John  Kirkwood 

11  Reginald  Pruitt 

12  Ivar  Hyngslrom 

13  Jerry  Kosierowski 

14  Phil  Eberlin 

15  Jerry  Bailey 

16  SedricCade 

17  Paul  Levme 

18  Jack  Calvert 

19  BfianCoyie 

20  Susan  Hannan 

21  MJkePotier 

22  Steve  Lewis 

23  Russ  Robison 

24  George  Hmkle 

25  William  Lahue 


26.  Karl  Reynolds 

27  BobSirandeli 

28  James  Kuhgoski 

29  Kenneth  Smith 

30  Randall  Heman 
31.  Charles  Mills 

32  Dwayne  Hams 

33  Dave  MacKenzie 

34  John  Bird 

35  Leana  Crossely 

36  Elbert  Penn 

37  Chris  Streeter 

38  Gary  Sadler 

39  Cindy  Ruesler 

40  Donn  Simon 

41  Alvm  Reed 

42  Sieve  Rhemigen 

43  Kevin  Jans 

44  Jon  Sonney 

45  Doug  Law 

46  Scott  Boggis 

47  Rolland  Lawson 

48  Kevin  Schwebei 
49.  Kenneth  Pasehall 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Arnold  Air  Society 
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I.  Charles  Strusz 

2.  Mike  Potts 

3.  Rick  Krasnsky 

4.  Amy  Larson 

5.  Tom  Ross 

6,  Jeanie  Miller 

7.  PaulCopeland 

8-  Tim  Lapseys 

9.  Fred  Boucher 

10,  RoxanneSojn 

II.  MarkMillham 

12,  Leigh  Spaulding 

13,  Bryan  Browning 
14.  Dave  Johnson 

15.  Chris  Sucher 

16.  Dan  Hill 

17.  Jim  Surles 

18-  Tom  Purple 

19.  ToddMcCollum 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Campus  Judicial  Board 


1  JetlOhlson 

2  Dan  Soller 

3  Virginia  Benning  - 

4  Alan  Greenberg 

5  Ed  Bergstrom 

6  TonySladek 

7  John  Czuba 

8  Keith  Kovarik 

9  Sharon  Holland 

10  Debbie  Defazio 

11  Karen  Mitchell 

12  Aaron  Stanley 

13  Mickey  Haslelt 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Veterans  Association 


1,  AlBohn 

2  I  W  Adams 

3.  Kent  Barber 

4,  J.  R,  Sims 

5.  Craig  Ardash 

6,  Leo  Mason 

7.  Randy  Loring 

8.  Lamar  Zabelski 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Saluki  Shakers 


1  Mary  Lou  Williams 

2  Ann  Chandler 

3  Donna  Lumpp 

4  Judi  Peterson 

5  Cheryl  Clark 

6  Diane  Chudoba 
7.  Suzy  Smith 

8  LoriGrobe 

9  Theresa  Taplin 

10  CharleneGulledge 

1 1  LaZann  Blackman 

12  RuihieRodnguiez 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Saluki  Swingers 


1,  Harold  J.  VonDeBur 

2  Bob  Bauman.  Co-Faculty  Advisor 

3  Greg  Pick 

4  Will  Rielveld 

5  John  Buford 
6  Darren  Millsap 
7  Robert  Conrad 

8  Bob  Jacobs 

9  Jillian 

10  Leslie  Senlel 

1 1 ,  Grace  Loos 

12  KarolDilzler 

13  Vivian  Crofts 
14  Ellen  Bauman 

1 5  Wendy  Broadbrooks 

16  Kaye  Anderson 

17  Caryl  Bulord 

18  Cindy  Gossard 

19  Oma  Jacobs 

20  Tammy  Sentel 

21   Alan  Greenberg 

22  Andrea  Ubel 

23.  Russell  E.  Hancock 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Student  Alumni  Board 


1.  Janice  Barnes 

2.  Bob  Dennis 

3.  Mark  Collins 

4  Lisa  Lyons 

5  Tom  Erickson 

6  Susan  Feld 
7.  Teresa  Abell 

8  John  Ritchie 

9  Earleane  Dixson 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Student  Life  Advisory 


1  Donna  Kunkel 

2  Rose  RoJder 
3.  Tom  Arneson 
4  Chris  Phetan 

5.  Marian  Webster 

6  Lon  Harney 

7  Mike  Palmer 

8.  Karen  Duslhimer 
9  Tom  Allen 

10  Linda  Koschoreck 

1 1  Ken  Hammel 

12  VenetiaHill 

13  John  Dunning 

14.  Jeanna  Hunter 

15.  Dirk  Huntley 

16  Robert  Campbell 

17  Chnanne  Blankenship 

18  Robbin  Ernest 

19  SueFeld 

20  Jamie  Graham 

21  Mike  Miles 

22  Bos  Sagendort 

23.  JimKahlfeldt 

24.  David  Froelich 

25.  MurryRay 

26.  Glenn  Strelan 
27  Mary  Danbrwski 
28.  Theresa  Harike 

29  Rich  Bobbins 

30  NedJacklin 
31,  Viola  Norwood 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Joint  Student  Council 


1,  Dr.  Johnson 

2.  Don  Lumm 

3  Sue  Prescott 

4  Steve  Megly 

5.  Serop  Karuglanian 

6.  Denise  Schraud 

7  Judy  Englesen 

8  Jjm  Sykora 

9,  Jannes  E,  Jones 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


WIDB 


1.  Debby  Brenkus 

2.  Agatha  Churnovic 

3.  Steve  Hawkins 

4  Dixie  Osl 

5.  Dave  Feiker 

6.  Liz  Ellsworth 

7.  Shaun  Murphy 

8,  Larry  Bayer 

9.  Cyril  Radwin 

10.  Tom  Buehrer 

1 1  Francesca  Anselmo 

12.  Jeff  Daly 

13,  MikeKruger 

14.  Charles  Bourgeois 

15-  Carolyn  Schneider 

16.  MikeSchuh 

17  Jim  Evenson 

18.  Tim  Pflaum 

19  Scott  Coutts 

20,  Rick  Rainville 

21.  Steve  Goranson 

22  Tracy  Ahr 

23.  Steve  Wheeler 

24.  KeveinO'Malley 


25.  Craig  Opfer 

26.  Becky  Talbot 

27,  Ted  Schuiz 

28.  Gloria  Slattery 

29.  Larry  Freeman 
30.  Beth  Neally 

31,  Kerry  Peace 

32,  Steve  Paoli 

33.  Wayne  Parratore 

34  Lisa  Dartt 

35  Jerry  Tenuto 

36.  Randy  Lynch 

37.  Randy  Olivero 

38  Linda  Vlasak 

39.  Jim  Morgan 

40,  Rick  Kempiak 

41.  TimCawley 

42.  John  Grayson 

43.  Alberto  Arce 

44.  Kandi  Kline 

45-  Pete  Jacobs 

46.  Loren  Grant 

47.  Dwayne  Williams 
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SPORTS  CLUBS 


Southern  Synchers 


1.  Dotlie  Hanck 

2.  Tom  George 

3  Roberta  Isaacson 

4.  Diane  Hitzke 

5.  Lori  Pedersen 
6  Mary  Heitman 

7.  Kristi  Wittlick 

8.  Meg  Kosky 

9.  Carol  Fischer 

10.  TalaGalinsky 

1 1.  Sharon  Holland 

12.  BarbJorash 

1 3.  Sandy  McCormick 

14.  Rose  Giannoia 

15.  Roberta  Flanders 

16.  Sandy  Stonis 

17.  Michelle  Morehead 
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SPORTS  CLUBS- 


Weightlifting 


1  Scott  Belt 

2.  John  O'Brien 

3.  JeHParnch 

4  Kevin  Lighttoot 

5.  Robert  Palamar 

6.  Bob  Beck 

7  Jefl  Polonus 

8  Corky  Field 

9.  David  Dovi/ning 

10.  AndyLitwm 

1 1.  Jan  Podreharac 

12.  Mark  Orrison 

13.  Howard  Joseph 

14  Fritz  Levenhagan 

15  Richard  Slief 

16  Maurice  Nolan 

17-  Carolyn  Courim 

18.  Mark  Hull 

19.  Sharon  Smith 

20.  Blair  Gambill 
21.  Jim  Byron 

22  MikeManni 

23  John  Boncure 

24  Mike  Temborius 

25  Brent  Ballow 
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SPORTS  CLUBS 


Women's  Rugby 


1   Barb  Cavoto 
2.  Pat  Fitzgerald 

3  Carol  Bnnkman 

4  Chris  Lupica 

5  Becky  Larkin 
6.  DebPasley 

7  Peggy  Ford 

6  Jean  Dusablon 
9  PattiJordon 

10,  Ton  Wieldt 

1 1  Micky  McDonald 

12  Susan  Keily 

13  DarleneSedlock 

14.  Shannon  Maulding 

15.  Mary  Ellen  Corrigan 

16  Laura  Battes 

17  Renee  Bouchard 

18  Adrianne  Wessol 

19  Jackie  Dailey 

20  DanaeFnck 

21  Nora  McKilligan 

22.  Karen  Parsons 

23.  Belh  Beyerl 

24.  Karen  Paqum 
25  Karen  Trippi 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  MILITARY 


Aviation 
IVIanagement 

New  River  Air  Station,  NC 


FIHST  ROW:  Tom  Slratton,  James  Murray, 
Kurt  Thompson,  Howard  Herbert  SECOND 
ROW:  Anna  Finlon,  John  Siebert,  /erry  Her- 
ron  THIRD  ROW:  James  Renfro.  Tom  Shan- 
non, ChaWes  LightJe  FOURTH  ROW:  Donald 
Simpson,  Robert  TyJer.  Armando  Roserogross, 
Daniel  Shea  FIFTH  ROW;  Rick  Phillips,  Rich- 
ard Martin,  Ben  Albor,  James  fones,  Donald 
Bowen,  Kevin  Hart,  Ernest  Crawford 


Industrial 
Technology 

Dover  AFB,  DE 


FIRST  ROW:  Daniel  Lyle,  fuan  Velez,  Selwyn 
Stephen,  David  Ropelewski,  Thomas  Prouse, 
Lynn  Kreider,  James  Maloy,  Daniel  Chilenski 
SECOND  ROW;  William  Forthofer,  Michael 
McGown,  Charles  Alexander,  Joseph  St.  Peter, 
Paul  Katzaman.  Donna  Scovil,  Ronald  Sortor 
THIRD  ROW:  David  Balcerak.  James  Camp. 
John  Huggins,  Terry  Barker,  David  Stanley, 
Vern  Zeger 


Health  Care 
Services 

Camp  Lejeune,  NC 

FIRST  ROW;  Aiko  Scales.  Lois  Townsend, 
Robin  Elliott,  Lisa  Barlow,  Carole  Mayer, 
Carol  Johnston  SECOND  ROW;  David  Yates, 
Claire  Johnson,  James  Comez,  John  Kubal, 
Michael  O'Connell,  Robert  Powell  THIRD 
ROW;  Junior  Mena,  Roger  Wright,  Philip  Gal- 
luccio.  James  McDonald,  Mitchell  Cooper, 
Thomas  Brogdon,  Phillip  Jones,  Mark  Wil- 
liams. William  Dane.  Michael  Clark 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  MIUJARY 


Occupational 
Education 

Travis  AFB,  CA 


FIRST  ROW:  Clarence  Davis.  Greg  Reyes, 
SyJvia  Chavez,  CoJJeen  Markovich,  CharJene 
Cote,  Mark  Jenkins,  Bill  McGimsey.  Ken 
Gardy.  Mike  Holmes,  Dr.  Richard  Cilley, 
SECOND  ROW:  Gary  Render,  Chris  Mezza- 
peiie,  Mark  Bobzien,  Dennis  Harris,  fames 
Pruitt.  Ray  Anthony,  Charles  Wyalt,  Ben  Rob- 
bins,  Marvin  FuJ/wood,  George  Gardner 
THIRD  ROW:  WiiJjam  Wdkinson.  John 
Shank,  Lessie  McGrif/,  ]ohn  Mikkeisen 


Occupational 
Education 

Travis  AFB,  CA 


FIRST  ROW:  Charles  Thomas.  Linda 
Edivards,  Claiborne  Gorier,  Jackie  Kinzy, 
Ricky  McCary,  /oe  Hall,  fud\'  Haynes,  Tracy 
Matthews  SECOND  ROW:  Dr.  Jack  Kelly.  Joe 
Lewis.  Henr>'  Bailey.  Bill  Getz,  Jim  Kubit. 
Ernie  Krack,  Ray  Loivrv,  Dennis  Wachter 
STUDENTS  NOT  PHOTOGRAPHED:  Roger 
Butterfield,  Ruby  Boyd,  Dennis  Dail\',  John 
Hazzard,  Sam  Freeman,  Paul  Rodgers,  Mike 
Pate,  Alan  Miller,  James  Spencer,  U'ashington 
White,  Robert  Ross,  Jim  Schneider.  Robert 
Wagner 


Occupational 
Education 

Great  Lakes  NTC,  Illinois 
Cycle  XIV 

FIRST  ROW:  Mike  Ford,  Kathy  Roberts,  Ruth 
Reynolds,  Ginger  Fleming,  Vic  Grant,  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Clark  Pollock,  Paul  Taylor.  |im 
Collett,  Mike  McFadden.  Ward  Clark.  Jared 
Whinlesey 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  MILITARY 


Occupational 
Education 

Great  Lakes  NTC,  Illinois 
Cycle  XV 


FRONT  ROW;  Roger  Achtermann,  Carol  Cur- 
tis, Gary  Saggio,  Tom  Fueston  SECOND 
ROW:  Adron  Brainerd,  Jim  Lang,  Jack  Scott, 
Freddie  Myers,  RusseiJ  Lebeau 


Occupational 
Education 

Great  Lakes  NTC,  Illinois 
Cycle  XVI 


FIRST  ROW:  Robert  Wartenberg,  Guy  WerJe 
SECOND  ROW:  Steve  Kessinger,  Gregg 
Smith,  Jlene  Buchholz,  Ronaid  Bucholz,  Bob 
MaJti  THIRD  ROW:  Michael  Estes,  Carl  Sim- 
mons, Mike  SchuJtz,  Jerry  Grenman,  Jim 
Schaper,  Jim  White,  Tim  Jenkins,  HaJvey  Per- 
due 


Occupational 
Education 

Great  Lakes  NTC,  Illinois 
Cycle  XVII 

FIRST  ROW:  Scott  Andrews,  Andrew 
DeGiovanni,  Michael  Gensburger,  Morris 
Meeke  SECOND  ROW:  Mario  Pacio,  Jerry 
Marsh,  Paul  Trowbridge,  Harold  Strassner, 
James  Kelly  THIRD  ROW:  James  True,  Kieth 
Nansleel,  Bill  Parker,  Paul  Mertel,  Robert 
DeVries,  William  D'Haem,  Joe  Shea 
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SENIORS 


Photo  Service 
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AGRICULTURE 


Kimberly  Adams 
Animai  Induslnes        Cairo 

Yekini  Olasupo  Adebisi 
AgrJcu/lure        Nigeria 

lody  Adieman 
Animal  Industires        Kettering.  OH 

Christian  L.  Alieff 
Plant  &  Soil  Science        Paris 

David  A- AMbritten 
General  Agriculture         Belknap 

Beverly  J.  Anderson 
Plant  6-  Soil  Science        Dolton 

Marcus  Bates 
Plant  &  Soil  Science        Carbondale 

Sherry  Beatty 
PJanl  &  Soil  Science        Philo 

Richard  A.  Bieser 
Forestry        Chicago 

lames  Booziotis 
Forestry        Hudson 

Anthony  D.  Bratsch 
PJanl  fr  SoiJ  Science         Parkerburg 

Geffrey  L.  Burris 
Agribusiness        Casey 

Linda  Bussmann 
Agriculture        Elgin 

Cynthia  D.  Butler 
Agronomy        Ullin 

Robert  C.Chappell 
General  Agriculture        Alton 

Kathy  |o  Cook 
Anjmol  Industries        DuQuoin 

Mattie  C.  Correll-Runyon 
Plant  &  Soil  Science        Noble 

Sharon  Lorraine  Dangelo 
Forestry        South  Holland 

Ross  A.  Davidson 
Forestry        Chicago 

Willaim  Burke  Davies 
Agriculture        Carlyle 

Timothy  Davis 
Plant  fr  Soil  Science         Harvard 

Roberto  Delima 
Animal  Industries        Carbondale 

Christine  M.  Deneve 
Animal  Industries        Geneseo 

Ken  Detloff 
Plant  5-  Soil  Science        Lexington 

Odi  H-  Diambra 
Animal  Industries        W.  Africa 


Drew  M  Dietz 
Forestry        Shell  Knob,  MO 

Bridget  Dunphy 
Plant  &■  Soil  Science        Amboy 

Sharon  Duran 
Plonl  frSoil  Science        Carpentersville 

Barbara  [.  Egert 
Agribusiness        Geneseo 

Diane  L  Engelsman 
Forestry         Woodridge 

Paul  [.  Evans 
Agribusiness        Steeleville 

Carol  Fischer 
Animul  Industries        Deerfield 

Maddy  Fisher 
Plant  fr  Soil  Science        Carbondale 

Mike!  C,  Fleming 
Plant  fr  Soil  Science        Catlin 

Carol  Freeman 
Plunt  fr  Soil  Science         Danville 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mary  M,  Fr>'e 

Rockford        Plant  fv  Soil  Science 

William  M.  Gass 

Belleville        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

William  M.  Gebhardt 

Westchesler        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Stephen  A.  Goldman 

Woodstock        Plant  8-  Soil  Science 

Deniese  K,  Grandfield 
Lebanon        Animal  Industries 

Matthew  A,  Green 
Springfield        Agriculture 

Sander  |  Greenberg 
Chicago        Forestry 

Kevin  Gregg 

Hammond         Animal  Industries 

David  R  Guinnip 
Marshall        Agribusiness 

lames  Gustafson 

Carbondale        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

[ohn  Heerema 

South  Holland         PianI  &■  Soil  Science 

Pamela  Heiman 

Ashton,  lA        Horljcuiture 

|enna  Henr\' 

Moweaqua         Agriculture 

Glen  Hofbauer 

Rankin        Agribusiness 

Andrew  G  Hubbell 
Evanston         Forestry 

Michael  D  Huber 
Coffeen        Agricu/ture 

[ulie  F  Hudson 

Rockford         Forestry  Hecrealjon 

Susan  L  Hultgren 
Bloomington        Agriculture 

Rodney  M.  Irvin 

Rankin        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Chris  B.  [ohnson 

Kenilworth        Forestr)  Recreation 

Ken  I  |ones 

Chicago        Agricuiture 

Matthew  E  Jones 
Lake  Villa         Forestry 

Rod  Kenderdine 

Martinsville        Animal  Industries 

Kenneth  P.  Kennedy 
Greenville        Animai  Industries 

Lloyd  Alan  Kidd 

Metropolis        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Marilyn  E.  Koch 

Chicago        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Ann  Komel 

Lombard        Animai  Industries 

leanne  Kraus 

Cincinnati,  OH        Foreslr>' 

Daniel  R.  Kunis 
Chicago        Forestry 

Cecilia  A.  Lammers 
Aurora         Forestry 

C.  Craig  Lingle 
Carbondale        Forestry 

Donna  |  Lumpp 
Bensonvilte         Horljcuilure 

Julie  A  McCiillough 

Harvard         Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Kevin  McMillan 

Marquette  Hgts        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Adam  L  McVey 

West  field        Agribusiness 
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Kathy  Meclernach 
Plunt  Ir  Soii  Science         Rocklon 

Gregory  V  Michalski 
Forestry         Chicago 

Gregory  A.  Mieure 
Generu]  Agriculture         Antioch 

Claudia  Mitchell 
f'oresfry         jonesboro.  AR 

Jeffrey  M.  Mitchell 
Agriculture         Mulkeytown 

Michael  |.  Mueller 
Forestry         |ustice 

Laurel  L.  Nagy 
Foreslry        Dixon 

Connie  ].  Neuman 
Animu/  industries         Danville 

Douglas  F  Oliver 
forestry         Carbondale 

David  Olsen 
Agribusiness         La  Grange  Park 

Robert  Owak 
Pianl  fr  Soii  Science         Tinley 

Kirk  A  Pamper 
Planl  fr  Soil  Science         Murphysboro 

Barry  Parks 
P/un(  fir  Soil  Science         Sterling 

Karyn  Peszek 

AnimuJ  industries         Rolling  Meadows 

Dennis  M,  Pindiak 
Piunt  fr  Soil  Science         Winfield 


Kim  A.  Pool 
Piunt  fr  Soil  Science         |efferson  Cit>'.  MO 

Kevin  E.  Raber 

Agriculture         Ml  Carmel 

Timothy  A  Raber 
Agricu/ture         Mt,  Carmel 

Jeanie  Ralhert 

AnimuJ  industries         Carbondale 

Polly  lean  Richey 
.■\nin]u/  industries         Pittsburgh 

Darrell  L.  Scherer 
Agriculture         OIney 

Philip  A.  Schmillen 
Animu/  industries         Carbondale 

Sherry  Rae  Schnapp 
Piant  frSoii  Science         Carbondale 

Leslie  W.Sentel 
Agriculture         Sullivan 

Robert  L  Sloan 
AnimaJ  Industries         Casey 

Howard  Soper 
Agricu/lurul  Mechunics         Canton 

Dennis  Slanek 
Fnres(r\'         Dundee 

Karen  M.  Swalec 
Pre- Vet         Libertyville 

Steve  A,  Taiwo 

Anmiui  Industries         Nigeria 

Dean  HTisch 
Agriculture         Whealon 

John  B.  Tims 
Agricuiture  K(/uc(i(ion         Cr\stal  Lake 

George  Tobiason 

.Agriculture         Louisville 

Devorah  K,  Tcmj 
P/unt  fr  Soil  Science         Chicago 

Thomas  L,  Toohill 
(Jenerul  Agriculture         Hey  worth 

David  L.  'IVimlile 
Agribusiness  Allendale 
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Rolland  L.  Vandeveer 
Salem        Agribusiness 

Michael  G.  Wallace 

Chicago        Plant  S-  Soil  Science 

Lyle  D.  Weber 

West  Salem        Agribusiness 

Clarence  Witges 

Scheller         Agricuiture  Educalion 

Ellen  BWollbrink 

Sutter        Plant  &  Soil  Science 

lames  Womack 
Lenzburg        Agriculture 

Jeff  Woodworth 
Lyndon        Agricuiture 

Chris  C.  Woolen 
Carbondale        Agribusiness 

Cash  Dean  Wright 

Paris        General  Agriculture 

Glenn  York 

Enfield         Agriculture 


Richard  A.  Zummo 

Bolingbrook        Planl  &  Soil  Science 
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Khuzaidah  Abas 
Finance        Petaling  Jaya.  Malayooooo 

Martha  I.  Abney 
Accounting        Marion 

Robert  L.  Abney 
Administrative  Science        Carbondale 

Baharuddin  Abwahid 
Morkeling        Kunak.  Malaysia 

Mark  E,  Agnew 
Marketing        Fenton.  MO 

[eanine  D.  Allen 
Marketing         Chicago 

Daniel  E.  Anaya 
Administrotive  Science        Carbondale 

David  Anderson 
Administrative  Science        Rockford 

Craig  J.  Ardagh 
Marketing         Downers  Grove 

William  Baird 
Finance        Des  Plaines 

Juanita  M.  Bankhead 

Finance        Murphysboro 

Dinah  L.  Banks 

Business        Oak  Park 

Kelly  L.  Barber 

Business        Du  Quoin 

Alison  Bamerd 

Accounting        Rosiclare 

Jayne  E.  Barrow 
Administrative  Sciences        Herrin 

Brian  K-  Bates 
Marketing        Danville 

Maryanne  Beccasio 
Finance        Westchester 

William  L.  Bell 
Business  Administration        Dolton 

Lana  E-  Bening 
Finance        Carbondale 

Susan  Benn 
^smess        Dallas.  TX 

lanice  E.  Benson 
Morketing        Pinckeyville 

Cindy  M-  Berry 
Accounting        Cisne 

David  L.  Bolen 
Marketing        Princeton 

Eltrimice  Booth 
Accounting        Chicago 

Daniel  H,  Borg 
Business        Carbondale 

Thomas  A.  Bridges 
Mgml./Marketing        Moline 


Marketing 


Claud  T,  Brovifn 
Arlington  Hgts. 


Michael  R.  Brown 
Finance         Bartonville 

Mark  ].  Brownstien 
Marketing        Skokie 

Cathy  Bulf 
Marketing        Crete 

Greg  Buric 
Marketing         Barlett 

Robert  Busse 
Marketing        Wheeling 

Patrick  C.  Byrne 
Finance        Evanston 

Darnell  Campbell 
Consumer  Business        Chicago 

David  Cannon 
Finonce        Libertyviile 
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Robert  Carlson 

Dwighl        Adminislrolive  Sciences 

Marii  Carlstedt 
Littleton.  CO        Finance 

Gina  E.Carter 
Enfield        Business 

Michael  Castle 
Worth        Marketing 

Brad  Chambers 

Cenlralia        Admjnislrative  Science 

Pamela  |,  Chaney 
Cario        Marketing 

Steven  M.  Clancy 

Sterling        Administrative  Sciences 

Sue  Clarke 

Desoto        Accounting 

Beth  Collingbourne 
Elgin         Finance 

Daniel  Connelly 
Chatham—     Marketing 

Frank  |  Conner 
Benton         Finance 

Sidney  M.  Conner 

Des  Plaines        Adminisiraiive  Sciences 

John  I  Connolly 
Barrington         Finance 

[ames  A.  Coomer 
Chicago        Accounting 

Robert  Cov^'an 

Moline        Marketing 

Deborah  Enila  Culhns 

Chicago        Business  Administration 

[oseph  E  Cummins 
Springfield        Accounting 

Laurie  Cunningham 
Skokie         Marketing 

Thomas  Curtis 

Antioch         Accounting 

Mary  ]o  Daly 
Peoria        Business 


Steven  H  Delai 

Herrin         Administrative  Sciences 

Catherine  Delcour 
Hoffman         Marketing 

Vicki  L  Derbas 
Carbondale        Marketing 

Margaret  M.  Dewberry 
Naperville         Marketing 

Linda  S.  Dingrando 
Marion        Accounting 

Lynn  R  Dintelmann 
Belleville        Marketing 

Carol  A,  Dismore 
Quincy        Marketing 

Matthew  A.  Disterhoft 

Geneseo         Adminislrolive  Sciences 

Mark  ]  Dobner 
LaCrange         Marketing 

lames  M.  Dolan 
Glenview        Marketing 

Robert  |.  Dolan 
Palatine        Finance 

Gar>'  A.  Donaldson 
Westmont        Finance 

James  R  Duh 

Chicago        Accounting 

Cindy  Dusik 
Cicero        Finance 

Victor  R.  Eilau 
Attison        Marketing 
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Stanley  ].  Elkins 
Administrative  Sciences        Cobden 

Jane  Evaristus 
Finance        Carbondale 

VittoEzeji-Okoye 
Accounting         Onitsha,  Nigeria 

Dana  S.  Fairchild 
Finance        Hiffman  Estates 

lulie  M.  Faletti 
Mariceting        Lasalle 

Edward  Fetter 
Finance        Granite  City 

Constance  Field 
Administrative  Sciences        Kewanee 

Douglas  R.  Fitz 
Business        Belvidere 

Julia  Flanigan 
Bloomington 

Patricia  L.  Fielder 
Fox  River  Grove 


Accounting 


Marketing 


Lou  Flinker 
Morketing        Wheaton 

Kathleen  I-  Fong 
Accounting        Cahokia 

Sheila  A.  Fortinberry 
Business  Administration        Kankakee 

Bill  Gabel 
Business        Wheaton 

Lauri  A.  Gallagher 
Accounting        Park  Forest 

Kathy  Garmer 
Accounting        Quincy 

Scott  M.  Garoian 
Finance        Carbondale 

Gary  Gates 
Morton  Grove 


Administrative  Sciences 


Julie  Ann  Gates 
Administrative  Sciences        Chillicothe 

Mark  L.  Gazda 
Finance        Carlinville 

Matte.  Gazda 
Finance        Carlinville 

Mark  A.  Gebhards 
Administrative  Sciences        Springfield 

Paul  I-  Gordon 
Administrative  Sciences        Penfield 

David  R-  Gotsch 
Marketing        Northbrook 

Terry  Jo  Guennewig 
Administrative  Sciences        Troy 


Craig  Haines 
Marketing        Hoffman  Estates 

Jane  E.  Harper 
Marketing        Chicago  Heights 

Susanne  Harris 
Finonce        Carbondale 

Robert  S.  Hartmann 
Accounting         Elmhurst 

Michael  G,  Harwood 
Accounting         Crystal  Lake 

Bruce  R.  Hauler 
Business  Administration        Morton 

Karen  S  Hawk 
Administrative  Sciences        Belleville 

Denise  A.  Heick 
Business  Administrolion        Park  Ridge 

Jeffrey  P.  Hickey 
Business        Worth 

James  Hietala 
Marketing        Northbrook 
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Sharon  L.  Holldnd 

Flora         /\dministralive  Sciences 

Craig  R  Homann 
Marketing         Marketing 

Kent  Hornbacker 

Bartonville  Admmislralive  Sciences 

Eolene  Howard 
Carbondale         Markeiing 

ludy  L.  Howard 
Centralia         Business 

Susan  I  Huff 

Du  Quoin         Adminislralive  Sciences 

Dirk  Huntley 

La  Grange  .Administrative  Sciences 

George  E,  Hypke 
Springfield         Finance 

Ron  Issler 

Marion         Accounling 

Gary  A.  Ivaska 
Desplaines         Marketing 

Bill  R  Izquierdo 
Chicago         Markeling 

Norlidah  [amaludin 

Kangar.  Perlis  Malaysia         Finance 

|orge  laramillo 

Call-Colombia.  SA         Accounling 

Darrell  M.  Jean,  Jr. 
Aurther        Accounting 

VVardell  D,  [ohnson 
Chicago         Marketing 

Elaine  L,  |ones 
Dixon         Morkeling 

Susan  A.  Jordan 

Rochelle         Administrative  Sciences 

Keith  A  Kapes 

Country  Club  His        Fmance 

James  F,  Kilkenny 

Highland  Park         .Administrative  Sciences 

Alan  Kipness 
Flossmoor.  II         Finance 

Amy  Klaus 

Metropolis         Marketing 

Teresa  K,  Knox 
Woodlawn         Marketing 

Bruce  Kodatl 

Morton         Administrative  Sciences 

Debra  Koerber 

Du  Quoin  .Administrative  Sciences 

Robert  Kraak 

Chicago         Administrative  Sciences 

Bruce  Krajenla 

Chicago         Finance 

Thomas  Kuchemmeister 

Henry         .Administrative  Sciences 

Mar\'  Kusy 

Chicago        .Accounting 

Mary  E,  Lacey 

Oak  Park         Business 

Jason  A.  Lambert 

West  Chicago         .Admimstrutii'e  Sciences 

Cathy  Lampe 

St-  Louis,  Mo         Marketing 

Francine  Lathen 

.Aurora         Administrative  Sciences 

R. L  Leden 
Bigrock         Finunce 

John  Leski 

Chicago        Accounting 

Daniel  J.  Lewis 

Arlington  Heights         Marketing 
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Richard  A,  Lewis 
Administrative  Sciences        Cobden 

Alex  Siulak  Li 
Business        Carbondale 

Janet  G.  Lindholm 
Accounting        Denver.  Co, 

Deborah  ].  Livesay 
Morkeling        Franklin.  NC 

Allen  C.  Luthy 
Accounting        Baldwin 

Marita  H,  Lyles 
Administrative  Sciences        Si.  Ann 

Rukiah  Mahmood 
Finance         loh  Bah  [ohore.  Malay 

Cheryl  A.  Markus 
Consumer  Services        Avislon 

William  Massolia 
Marketing        Algonquin 

Mark  Maxwell 
Marketing        Milstadt 

Scott  A.  Maxwell 

Marketing         Des  Plaines 

Brian  McGrath 

Marketing        Flossmoor 

Bruce  R.  Mclain 

Administrative  Sciences        West  Frankfort 

Catherine  P.  Mcmanus 
Accounting        Arlington  Heights 

Gerald  L.  Meyer 
Accounting        Evansville 


Kevin  Meyer 
Marketing         Nashville 

John  D.  Milewski 
Business  Administration         Danville 

Donald  C.Miller 
Administrative  Sciences        Sullivan 

Edwin  C.  Mills 
Accounting        Lincoln 

Charles  W.  Montgomery 
Administrative  Sciences        Coreville 

Richard  1.  Moss 
Enlrepreneurship         Liberty  ville 

Kathleen  A.  Mullarkey 
Marketing        Chicago 

Scott  O.  Mullen 
Marketing        Naperville 

Peter  T.Murtaugh 
Accounting        Evergreen  Park 

Douglas  P.  Nuefeld 
Marketing         Homewood 

Norman  Nielsen 
Accounting        Champaign 

Ignatia  Olim 
Administrative  Sciences        Carbondale 

Azizoon  Che  Omar 
Business        W.  Malaysia 

Nancy  L.  Owens 
Accounting         Westmont 

Tammy  E.  Oxford 
Administrative  Sciences        Cave  In  Rock 


Gerald  Painter 
Accounting        Mt.  Carmel 

Anna  M.  Parkinson 
Finance        Carbondale 

Gregory  E.  Picur 
Accounting         Niles 

Michael  Popienko 
Finance        Carbondale 

PobertW.  Popp 
Administrative  Sciences        Berkeley 
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Franklin  L,  Porter.  |r- 
Tuscola        Finance 

Ken  Pulver 

Beckenyer        Accounting 

Nancy  D.  Rebeschini 
Christopher         Business 

Martin  Renaud 
Wheaton         MarAeling 

lohn  P  Roach 
Riverwoods        Marketing 


Carolyn  Roberts 

Chicago         Adminislrative  Sciences 

Rebecca  N.  Roberson 

Belle  Rive         Administrative  Sciences 

Clarence  Robinson 

St.  Louis         Administrative  Sciences 

Frank  ].  Romei 

Carbondale        Management 

Thomas  E,  Rosenberger 

Matteson        Administrative  Sciences 

David  ].  Rowe 
O'Fallon         Marketing 

Theresa  Sakonyi 

West  Frankfort         Marketing 

Jeff  Samples 
Wheaton         Finance 

Deborah  Sanders 
Darien        Marketing 

Barbara  A,  Sawicki 
Algonquin         Marketing 

Kalhryn  B-  Sayre 
Oiney         Marketing 

Gregory  A,  Schafer 

Du  Quion        Administrative  Sciences 

Thomas  A.  Scheve 
Waukegan         Marketing 

Brian  Schilling 

Mt.  Prospect         Marketing 

Joyce  M. Schoen 
Glenview        Marketing 

Kenneth  F  Schoening 
Thompson         Marketing 

Nancy  L-  Schulte 

Golden  Eagle        Accounting 

Charles  Schumann 

Oak  Park         Accounting 

Craig  Schwartz 

Belleville        Administrative  Sciences 

Kevin  ),  Shcaller 
Plainfield         Marketing 

Gloria  A,  Shidler 
Staunton        Marketing 

Daniel  L,  Simms 
Evanston         Business 

Rick  Snyder 
Nashville        Finance 


Scott  Sowers 
Naperville 

David  Speck 
Springfield 


Accounting 
Marketing 


Gregg  Spriet 

Moline        Accounting 

Kurt  T  Stangenes 
Skokie         Finance 

Daniel  C.  Sterrenberg 
Chatsworth        Marketing 

lane  Slimac 

La  Grange        Marketing 

Brad  Stonecipher 

Cenlralia        Administrative  Sciences 
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Scot!  A.  Slrickfaden 
Murkt'tmji         Fox  River  Grove 

Diane  L  Stroud 
HusJness  Adminislruhon         Croen  Point,  In 

Amnah  Wan  Sulaiman 
finunce         Carbondale 

Kathleen  A.  Sullivan 
Mor/tedng  Chicago 

Rose  Taylor 
Murkeling         Rockfonl 

Priscilla  A,  Thames 
Finunce         Carhondale 

Tom  Douglas  Thided 
Business         Crete 

Kaye  Thomas 
Accounling         Decatur 

Ken  Thomson 

Administrative  Sciences         Morrison 

Leslie  S.  ThreatI 
Accounling         Belle  Rive 

Cynthia  A  Toohey 
Murkeling  Ml,  Prospect 

Frank  W  Trompeler 
Business  Kconnnijcs  VVilmetle 

Jeffrey  A.  Torek 
Business  Kcononiics  Chicago 

Thomas  Visnack 
Murkeling         Calciimel  Cit\ 

Rick  L.  Vosberg 
Murkedng         Peoria 

Marlin  VV  Wagner 
Accnunlmg  Ml  Vernon 

Zaieha  Abdul  Wahah 
Finoncf         Carhondale 

Harr\C  Wales 
Murketing         Evanston 

Timothy  A.  Wente 
A(iniinis(ru(iv^'  Sciences         Effingham 

Russell  Weylirighl 
AdniinislrulK'e  Sciences  Momence 

Bruce  R  White 
Murkeling         Dnwnt^rs  Crove 

Dean  M   White 
Accf)unlmg         Nashville 

GregoPi'  S  White 
A(/niinis(ru(iv  r  Scjenci^s         Champaign 

[3ivina  Bongo  Wilkerson 
Mur/teling         Carl)()ndale 

Alec  Williams 
Adniinis(ruli\'e  Sciences  H.irrisiinhurg,  Va 

lamesC  Willis 
Finunce  Benton 

Rick  E  Winningham 
finance  Arthur 

Roherl  L  Vales 

.Aiiniinistrulu  (■  Sciences  Iacksnn\ille 

jeanS  Ynshioka 
Murkedng         Chicign 

Frank  Vueii 
.Aiiininislrufn  r  Sciences         Ciirhnnd.ile 
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Photography 


William  ScoltAitken 
Chicago        Journahsrn 

Linda  Albert 

Marissa         Speech  Communicalion 

Stacy  Anderson 

Carbondale        PubUc  Rehlions 

Susan  K,  Anderson 

Hoffman  Estates        Speech  Communications 

Thomas  P.  Anderson 
Chicago        Speech 

Bruce  M.  Andrews 
Glenwood  Springs,  Co. 

Gary  Auslander 
Champaign        Advertising 

Bart  Baker 

Rock  Hill.  Mi        Cmemo/Pholography 

Michael  F.  Ballestra 
Lisle.  IL        foumohsm 

Lou  Ann  Bardash 

Effingham        Music  Business 

Ann  Becker 

Red  Bud         Journalism 

Scott  Bertucci 

Highland  Park        Radio/TV 

Mario  Bianchi 
Cicero        Advertising 

Dale  L,  Bishop 
Litchfield         fournaiism 

Kay  A  Blachinskv' 
Kewanee         Journalism 

Chrisanne  Blankenship 
Pittsburg.  PA        PubUc  Reiolions 

Andrew  Bolt 
Chicago        Radio/TV 

James  E.  Bonnell,  [r 
Washington  Journalism 

Curtis  Boyd 

Chicago        Pubiic  ReJalions 

Mindy  Brandon 

Morton  Grove        Radio/TV 


Howard  Brooks 
Decatur         Journaiism 

John  J.  Bruno,  II 

Calumet  Cit>'         Radio/TV 

Bruce  Cantwell 

Tinley  Park        Journalism 

Mary  Margaret  Carney 
Homewood        Radio/TV 

Karen  P  Clare 
O'Fallon  Journalism 


Joel  C.  Cluver 
Cissna  Park 

Ted  A,  Coats 
Winchester 

Tony  Cocke 
Wichita.  KS 


Journa/ism 

Cinemo/Photogrophy 

Cinema/Photogrophy 


Donald  R.Cole 

Chicago        Speech  Communicolions 

Michael  Coleman 
Lawrence,  KS         Radio/TV 

Robbie  Cox 

Chicago        PubJic  ReJations 

Mar>'  E,  Cronin 
Chicago        Journalism 

Daniel  |.  Culhane 
Oak  Park        Theater 

Tony  Curtis 

Chicago        Radio/TV 

Jefferj'  H.  Daley 
Arlington  Heights 


Radio/TV 
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Public  Relations 


Doris  F.  Deshazo 
Radio/TV        Chicago 

Diane  Dewolf 
Schaumburg 


Lynn  E,  Diak 
Pubiic  Heiations        Granile 

Timothy  Diedrich 
Radio/TV        Springfield.  Ma 

David  H.  Dobbs 
Advertising        Champaign 

John  W.  Dooley 
Cinema/Photography        Lombard 

Laurie  Doyle 
Journalism         Union 

Ronald  A.  Dunkel 
Art        Carbondale 

Mark  K.  Dyer 
Radio/TV        Prospect  Heights 

Dean  Ehrenheim 
Radio/TV        Tacoma.  Wa 


Radio/TV 


Jane  M  Evans 
Downers  Grove 

Ellyn  Fee 
St.  Charles 


Advertising 

David  M,  Felker 
Radio/TV        Mt.  Morris 

Matthew  Ferguson 
C;nema/Pho[ography        Springfield 

Lula  M.  Fragd 
/ourno/ism        Aurora 


loan  L  Fuller 
Journalism         Robins 

William  E  Fuller 
Speech  Pathology         Carbondale 

[oseph  W.  Furlin 
Journaiism        Schaumberg 

William  CFutrell 
Cinemo/Photography        Chicago 

Lyie  H.  Ganther 
fournalism        Sterling 

Daniel  Gavin 
Radio/TV         Deerfield 

Michael  Gentile 
Photography        Oswego.  NY 

Kirk  Gessner 
Art         Rockford 

Tom  Gillen 
Pinckney.  MI 


Cinema/Photography 


Anna  Marie  Gillis 
Speech  Pathology         Midlothian 

Michael  Golchert 
Radio/TV        Woodridge 

Michelle  Goldberg 
Journalism        Chicago 

Lisa  Goodgame 
Visual  Communications         Oak  Brook 

Phil  Goodrich 
Public  Relotions         Park  Forest 

|oseph  B  Goodwin 
Radio/TV         Grays  Lake 


Gregor>'  L  Gorham 
Rudio/rV         Elkyrove  Village 

Carolyn  Gorman 
Advertising         Norlhbrook 

Elizabeth  C  Gowins 
Speech         Eliziibelhtown 

Glenn  R  Gralak 
Cmcmu/Photogruphy         Hinsdale 


Film  Productions 


Terr)'  Grand 
LosGathos.  CA 
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Marikay  Griffin 

Orland  Park         Public  Reiadons 

Douylas  Griswold 

Chicago         Public  ReluUons 

Susan  Grom 

Mc  Henr\         Arl 

Karen  F.  Grubb 
Dekalb         Photography 

)an  E  Hack 
Decatur         Art 


Pamela  AHall 

Belleville  /ourno/ism 

lane  E  Hannon 
Carbondale         Phulogruphy 

Tim  Hannon 
Carbondale         'Iheuire 

Be\'erl\'  A  Harbach 

Naperville         Speech  Pulho/ogy 

Lynn  M   Hauersperger 
Urbana         Advertising 

Thomas  A  Hennessy 
Naperville         /ournu/isni 

Michael ).  Herzovi 
Chicago         Radio/'i'V 

Mark  Hillenbrand 
Chicago         Radio/'I'V 

Shari  Hilliard 
Decatur         /ournu/ism 

Cindy  Hix 

Olalhe.  KS         fournulism 

Sirena  R  Houston 
Chicago         Art 

Erick  I  Howenstine 
McHenr\'         /ournulism 

Charles  Ho\ 

Carbondale  RuJin   'I'V 

Roller!  Hughes 
Murphyshorn         Ru(/ii)  'I'V 

James  R  Himzinger 

Brookfield         Cinenui'PhoIogru/ihy 

Vick\'  Hutchinson 
Evanstnn  Arl 

David  B  Hinils 

Carbondale         Cinenm  Phologru(»h\ 

Greg  [anese 

Normal         Pubhc  Rc/udnns 

Richard  T  larrelt 

Edwardsville         Speech  Coniniunicudnn 

Denise  A   Jensen 

Oak  Lawn  Speech  Pulhn/ngy 

Glenn  B  |ewell 
Palatine         /ournuiisiii 

Norman  Thomas  |ones 

Blue  Mounil         Cineniu  Phologruphy 

Sherwood  |ones 

Greensboro.  NC         Cineniu  Pholtigr(jph\ 

Maggie  Kane 

Chicago         Speech  Pulholog\ 

Kathy  Kelles 

Carbondale  Speech  Pulhn/ngy 


B,irr\  Kenis 

Chicago  Pubhc  ReJutinns 

Ke\in  Kinghl 

Chicago         Speech  Communicutions 

Caritl  Kisner 

West  Haven.  (^IT         Speech  Pulholng\ 

Richani  Klall 

Worth         /ournulism 

Kiple\  S  Klein 
Collinsville         Rudio    l\ 
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COMMUNICATIONS  &  FINE  ARTS 


Sue  Klinefelter 
Marketing        Peru 

Carol  Ann  Knowles 
Journalism        Thornton 

ludith  A.  Koch 
Art        Wilmette 

Chris  |.  Koules 
C/nemo/Photography        Chicago 

Keith  1.  Kovarik 
Western  Springs 


Speech  Communication 


Nicholas  Donate  La  Penna 
Radio/TV         Bridgewater.  N| 

Kent  H,  Lanza 
Radio/TV        Downers  Grove 

David  W.  Leach 
Radio/TV        Niles 

Thomas  ].  Linden 
Advertising        Calumet  City 

Kari  Little 
Carterville 


Theatre 


Advertising 

Speech  Pathology 

Radio/TV 


Latonya  M.  Little 
Radio/TV        Chicago 

Ben  K.  Loom  is 
Art        Jonesboro 

Randy  Loring 
Carbondale 

Mary  Lowe 
Shelbyville 

Robert  Maas 
Carbondale 


Mark  ].  Magruder 
Speech  Communication         Chicago 

Brenda  Major 
Theatre        Chicago 

loan  M.  Major 
Journalism        [erseyville 

Terri  A.  Manuel 
Journalism        Mt.  Zion 

Maxine  Mastey 
Speech        Dolton 

Akiyoshi  Matsuda 
Journalism        Nagoya,  japan 

Brian  Matsumoto 
Photography         Chicago 

Cherise  Mayberry 
Journalism        New  Orleans,  LA 

Gwen  Y.  McCurdy 
Rodio/TVChicago 

Jill  D.  McLurkin 
Speech  Communication        Moline 

Constance  A.  McWilliams 
Speech  Communication        Litchfield 

Rob  Meckfessel 
Cinema/Photography         St.  Louis,  MO 

Brad  P.  Meeder 
Radio/TVSouth  Holland 

Debra  A.  Miller 
Radio/TV        Harrisburg 

Allyson  Monroe 
Gommunicalions        Lebanon 


Mary  Lee  Montague 
Pubjic  Reioljons        Springfield 

Colleen  Moore 
fournaJism         Antioch 

Terry  Moore 
Radio/TV        Springfield 

Anne  Moravek 
Advertising        Riverside 

leff  Moutray 
Radio/TV        Danville 
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COMMUNICATIONS  &  FINE  ARTS 


BethG.  Neally 

Metropolis        Public  Relations 

Rebecca  Norton 

Princeton         Visuai  Communicolions 

Margaret  Mary  O'Keefe 
Oak  Park        Public  ReJations 

Kevin  1.0'Malley 
Chicago        Radio/TV 

Gregg  Ochoa 
Florissant.  MO 


journalism 


Thomas  W.  Oconnell 

DeKalb        Cinemo/Photogrophy 

Scott  D,  Okun 

Lincolnwood        PubJic  Relations 

Joseph  L  Oliver 

Naperville        Cinema/Photography 

Dave  Pa  leek 
Chicago  Heights 


Speech  Communication 


Pamela  |.  Palko 
Streator        Advertising 


Michael  Pastur 
LaCrosse.  WI 


Photography 


Kirk  E.  Paulsen 
Chicago        Radio/TV 

Paul  D.  Pecilunas 
DeKalb        Radio/TV 

Alex  ].  Perri 

Addison         Radio/TV 

lames  M.  Pettit 

Cordova         Communications 

Joanne  Phelps 
Chicago        Radio/TV 

Bruceann  K,  Phillips 
Rock  Island         Radio/TV 

Susan  C,  Poag 

Downers  Grove         Photography 

David  M.  Powers 
Westchester        /ournaiism 

Kimberly  A.  Powers 
Westchester        /ournaiism 

Annette  S.  Queyquep 
Skokie        Theatre 

Karen  M  Ramsey 

Findlay        Public  Reiotions 

Randy  A,  Roguski 
Rockford         /ournaiism 

Beth  A.  Rosenberg 

Evanston        Pholo/ourna/ism 

Sharon  L  Rosenblum 
Chicago        /ournaiism 

Cindy  A.  Rudnick 
Skokie        Art 

Andrew  R.  Sabol.  [r, 
Wescosville.  PA        Radio/TV 

John  Sanner 

Decatur        Cinema/Photograph>' 

Rodney  W. Sanner 

Centralia         Pubiic  Relalions 

Patricia  A,  Schmillen 

Pekin         Speech  Communication 

Randal  C  Schoeck 
Kendallville.  IN         /ournaiism 

TedT,  Schulz.  Jr. 
Northbrook        Radio/TV 

Mary  M.  Schulz 
Oak  Park        Theatre 

Linda  K  Schwimmer 
Highland  Park        Speech 

Donna  Scoggins 

Carbondale        Pubiic  ReJalions 
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COMMUNICATIONS  &  FINE  ARTS 


Marsha  R.  Selig 
Ad.  Plans/ Promotion        Wilmette 

Rick  L.  Severs 
Speech  Communication        Marion 

Dianne  Shorter 
Radio/TV        Naperville 

Bruce  J.  Simmons 
[ournaiism        Oswego 

Gloria  ].  Slattery 
Radio/TV        Freeport 

Leslie  Sloan 
Theatre        Springfield 

Ronda  Sloan 
Public  Reiations         Plantation.  FL 

Rod  Smith 
Journalism        Monticello 

I  cum  al  ism 
Journalism        Barrington 

Sandra  Stone 
PubJic  Relations        Skokie 


Carrie  A.  Sweeney 
Journalism        Decatur 

Tamra  D.  Sykes 
Theatre        Maywood 

Valerie  L.Tallman 
Speech  Pathology        Pittsburg 

Peggy  Terry 
Radio/TVMatteson 

Gail  Thichava 
PubJic  Relotions        Libertyville 

Anthony  I.  Tidei 
Radio/TV        Villa  Park 

Debra  Toppel 
FiJm  Productions         Naperville 

James  W-Twardowski 
Advertising        Peru 

lanice  Uelsmann 
Speech  PatJiology        Bloomingdale 

Greg  Walsh 
Journalism        Danville 

Stephen  A.  Wellman 
JournaJism         Elk  Grove  Village 

Kim  Wells 
[ournaJism        Calumet  Park 

Michael  H.  Wendes 
Cinema/Photography        Elk  Grove  Village 

Robert  A.  Werdan 
Radio/TV        Libertyville 

Diana  M.  Wideman 
Speech  Pathology        Carterville 


Cinema/Photography 
Radio/TV 


Tori  Wieldt 
Glendale.  MO 

Gary  Wilkinson 
Burlington.  lA 

Kent  D.Williams 
Art        Decatur 

Lucille  Williams 
Photolournalism        Washington,  DC 

Mary  Williams 
Speech        Kankakee 

Lee  Wilson 
Photogrophy        Stone  Mountain.  GA 

Mary  L,  Wirtz 
PubJic  ReJotions        Winnetka 

Anthony  G  Wyleta 
Radio/TV        Mt.  Prospect 

Michael  |.  Zellen 
Radio/TV        Carbondale 

Anthony  M-  Sclavenitis 
Radio/TV         Glenview 
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EDUCATION 


Verna  Anderson 

Herrin         Special  Educaljon 

Joyce  Armstrong 

Belleville        Elementary  Education 

Tim  Baker 

Marion        OccupalionaJ  Educalion 

Tsegay  Baraki 

Carbondale        Business  Education 

Charles  M,  Bask>' 

Carbondale        Therapeutic  Recreation 

Rosaline  Benfield 

Urbana         SpecmJ  Education 

|anice  BergUn 

Lincoln        Physicoi  Educolion 

Cher>'I  L.  Bernhardt 

Johnston  City        Business  Educalion 

Sherri  L.  Blum 

Buffalo  Grove        Recreatjon 

Lisa  K  Boester 

Nashville        SpeciuJ  Education 

Beverly  NBolles 

Mounds        Elementary  Education 

Kellee  Bowlin 

Dubois         Efementary  Education 

Connie  Boyer 

Murphysboro        Elementary  Educalion 

Gerald  R.  Bozman 

Tunnel  Hill         Health  Care  Services 

Melanie  ].  Bradley 

Harrisburg        Elementary  Education 

lay  S  Br\ant 

Grand  Island         Professional  Educolion 

Finola  Burrell 

Chicago        SpecjaJ  Education 

Laura  L.  Burton 
Evanslon  Recreation 

)ean  M.  Byrne 

Evanston         Elementory  Educolion 

]oy  E,  Cameron 
Lincolnwood         Recreation 


Charles  W  Campbell 
Elgin         Recreation 

Alisa  Absher  Capel 

Carrier  Mills        Business  Educalion 

Beck\'  Carrell 

Sadorus        Math  Education 

Martha  A.  Casper 

Lawrenceville         Elementary  Education 

Donell  Caswell 

Aurora         Phvsicai  Education 

Nancy  Chodosh 

Cranford.  N|         Higher  Education 

Kalhy  Clary 

Vienna         Eiemenlur\'  Education 

|ili  L.  Copeland 

Desoto        Special  Education 

Debra  A.  Couri 

East  Peoria         Vocalionai  Education 

Rebecca  L.  Crayne 

Harrisburg         Elementary  Education 


Julie  A  Cushman 

Benlon         Special  Educalion 

Debbie  Culhberlson 
Chicago        Recreation 

Jacqueline  A.  Dailey 

Washington        Outdoor  Recreation 

Gloria  A,  Darr 

Medora         EJemenIar\  Education 
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EDUCATION 


Tami  ].  Deaton 
Elementary  Education        Marion 

Debbie  Degener 
Recreation        Sparta 

Kathy  Dermody 
Therapeutic  Recreation        Carbondale 

Kalherine  A.  Dougherty 
Elementary  Education        Wheaton 

April  E.  Ealherly 
Music  Education        Galatia 


Michelle  A.  Edmonds 
Professionoi  Education        Forest  City 

Forrest  A.  Fairall 
Art  Education        Strealor 

Terrenes  1.  Farmer 
ProfessionoJ  Education        Springfield 

Suzanne  M.  Fazio 
Physicai  Education        South  Winsor 


History  Education 


Joyce  Fry 
Carbondale 


Sandy  L.  Gajewski 
VocatJonai  Education        Niles 

Debra  A-  Gallmeister 
Home  Ec.  Education         Duquoin 

Lisa  I-  Garber 
EJementar>'  Education        Springfield 

Thomas  P.  George 
Recreation        Melrose  Park 

Kathleen  Gervasio 
Eiemenlary  Education        Carbondale 

Mary  [ane  Gingrich 
Home  Ec.  Education        Marion 

Kathy  M.  Good 
Health         Carbondale 

Desra  Guice 
Elementary  Education       Chicago 

Marilyn  Hake 
Special  Education        Hoyleton 

Rohana  Abdul  Halim 
Secondary  Education        Perak,  Malaysia 

Robert  W.  Hall 
Physical  Education        Steger 

Maria  R-  Harrison 
Physicai  Education        South  Bend,  IN 

Patricia  A.  Headlee 
Elementary  Education        Shobenier 

Amy  L-  Heimann 
Therapeutic  Recreation        Okavwille 

Lorita  A.  Hellman 
Elementary  Education        Emden 

DebK,  Henkels 
Special  Education        CoaJ  Valley 

Daniel  A.  Herring 
Recreation        Downer  Grove 

Dianne  L.  Hooks 
Specie]  Education        Chicago 

Tami  [.  Hombeck 
Pre-SchooJ  Education        Naperville 

Kathy  House 
Speciai  Education        Murphysboro 

Betty  L,  Marshall  Hughes 
Speciai  Education        Carbondale 

Stephanie  )-  Ice 
Consumer  Education        Cache 

Nor  Asma  Bte  Ismail 
Secondary  Educotion        Penang,  Malaysia 

Rohani  Ismail 
Secondary  Education         Batu  Kurau.  Malaysia 

Rhonda  Genise  [ackson 
Education        Chicago 
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Patricia  M.  Jacques 

Aubum         Physical  Education 

Katherine  Johnson 

Chicago        Business  Education 

Kent  [ones 

CentraUa        Physicai  Education 

Patsy  A.  [ones 

Madison.  IN         Specioi  Education 

Deborah  L.  Krzeczowski 
Dolton         Recreation 

Vickie  A.  Kurek 

Marengo        Specioi  Education 

Kim  A-  Lauesen 

Barrington         Therapeutic  Recreation 

Diogenes  C  Lima 

Brazil        Community  Development  Ed. 

Mark  A.  Lockowitz 

Des  Plaines        CommercioJ  Recreation 

Karen  E.  Lucas 

Chicago        Specioi  Education 

Tamera  L.  McDaaniel 

Pomona        Elementary  Education 

Pam  McGee 

Desoto        Special/  Eiementory  Education 

Blair  I.  Miller 

Wilmett        Social  Studies 

Melissa  Miller 
Anna         Recreation 

Deborah  ]  Mitch 

LaGrange        Health  Education 

Mary  Mitchell 

Enfield        Home  Ec.  Education 

Michelle  Morehead 

Park  Forest        Physical  Education 

Francheryl  L-  Morris 

Chicago        £iementar>'  Education 

Laura  A.  Muller 

Crystal  Lake        Therapeutic  Recreation 

Denise  C,  Munk 

Wheaton         Elementary'  Education 

Karen  A  Murphy 
Chicago        Social  Studies 

Paula  Ann  Neumeier 
Oreland.  PA        Education 

Nancyjo  Newman 

Highland  Park        Therapeutic  Recreation 

Cathy  lOdum 

Marion         Business  Education 

William  A.  Detting 

Carbondale        Agriculture  Education 

Lisa  Palmer 

Sterling        Biological  Education 

Ana  M.  Pardo 
Springfield        Recreation 

Gail  A,  Perkins 

Murphysboro        £lementar>'  Education 

Theresa  1.  Petes 
Quincy        Recreation 

loyce  A.  Pettijohn 

Norris  City        Home  Ec.  Education 

Cassandra  |,  Plona 

Oak  Park        Recreation 

Sheri  Plotsky 

Chicago        PreSchool  Education 

Randy  F  Pobanz 

Moline        Music  Education 

Barbara  Power 
Hillside        Recreation 

Melanie  L.  Rayburn 

Paris        EJementari"  Education 
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Caria  Reineking 
Klemen(ur\'  Education         Metropolis 

Denise  M,  Renk 
Special  Educaiion         Arlinglon  Heights 

Linda  Rich 
SpeciaJ/Kiemenlary  Education         Lake  Forest 

Elaine  S.  Ricketis 
home  Ec.  Educalinn         Northbrook 

ludith  Roark 
Special/ Elemtiniarv  Education         Pana 

Donna  Robbins 

Specia]  Kducation         Zion 

Patricia  A.  Rohrbacher 
Commercial  Recreation        South  Elgin 

Reed  Rusniak 
Special  Educaiion         Claredon  Hills 

Ronald  Russell 
Recreution         Chicago 

Kathy  Rydberg 
Recrealion         Orland  Park 

Robert  |  Sagendorf 
Heulth  Kducation         Chatham.  Nj 

Cathy  Sandquist 
Recreation         Barrington 

Cindy  Sargent 
Special  Education         Centralia 

Jeanne  M,  Sarno 
Commercjui  Recrealion  Elmhurst 

Robin  C.  Shade 
Elemenlury/Specia]  KducaUon         Decatur 

Michiko  Shinohara 
Kducalion         Tok>'o,  |apan 

Tracey  S-  Shoellhorn 

Kducation         Liberty  ville 

Michael  Ray  Spradling 
Klemenlar\'  Kducalion         Red  Bud 

Mark  Starck 
Park/Commercial  Recreation         West  Chicago 

Denise  M,  Stoffer 
Klementar\'  Kducalion         Cary 

Priscilla  K.  Taylor 
Home  Kc,  Kducation  Herrin 

Rita  R.  Thomas 
Elementary  Kducalion         Pekin 

Linda  A  Thrall 
Special  Kducalion        Chicago  Heights 

Diane  K.  Toben 

E/emenlury  Education         Decatur 

Theresa  Vecchio 
'I'ht^rupeulic  Recreation         Elmhurst 


Debra  Vickery 
Music  Kducution  Shawneetown 

Lu  Ann  Vogel 
Special/ Elemenlury  Kducalion  Christopher 

PaulK.  Walnum 
Physical  Education         Carbondale 

Debora  Ann  Walton 
Special  Kducation         Chicago 

Marsha  E.  Walton 

Special  Kducalion         joliel 

lack  Welbourn 

/n{/uslriu(  Health         Lombard 

Sharon  S.  White 
Special  Kducution         Cisne 

Gloria  M.  Wiggins 
Kiemenlury  Kducation         Cairo 

Gayla  L.  Wilkerson 
Business  Kducation         Salem 

Ann  E.  Williams 
Comnierciul  Recrealion  Rock  ford 

Cheryl  L.  Zabroski 
Kiemenlury  Kducution         Lansing 
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Mohammad  Abbas-Zahraee 
Carterville         Engineering 

Reza  Abbasnia 

Shemiran-Tehran.  Iran  Engineering 

John  R  Adams 

Onarga         Engineering 

Mohammed  Al-Mohawes 
Saudi  Arabia        CiviJ  Eng, 

Mark  D.  Aler 

Burbank         Engineering 

lillAlHn 

Pleasant  Plains        Thermoi  Eng. 

Michael  Amoroso 
Marion         Electrical  Eng 

AliAsef 

Carbondale        Mechanical  Eng. 

Mohsen  Badiey 

Esfahan,  Iran         Engineering 

Mohammad  Kazem  Baihaghy 
Iran        Civii  Eng. 

Rayfun  Bayazil 

Arnavutkoy.  Istanbul  Engineering 

Terry  Bennett 

Whealon         Mechanical  Eng. 

Gar>'  L  Bleisch 

Carbondale         Mechanical  Eng. 

lackie  Bouse 

Herring         Engineering 

John  I  Boyce 

Chicago  Heights         Engineering 

Edward  E  Brown  IV 
Algonquin         Engineering 

Gar>'  Brown 

Chicago        Mechanicai  Eng. 

Thomas  W  Buchholz 
Granville        Electrical  Eng. 

Barr\'  Burroughs 

Benson         Thermoi  Eng. 

Joanne  Cappelli 

Columbia.  MD        Electronic  Tech, 

Cinda  Chullen 

Benton         Thermal  Eng. 

Kenneth  L.  Clausing 

Highland  Park        Electrical  Eng, 

Terry  T  Cox 

Naperville         Industrial  Tech. 

Gerald  Cummings 

Barre.  MA        Engineering 

Korosh  Davehlo 

Carbondale        Mechanical  Eng, 

Jonathan  P.  Denk 

Schiller  Park         Engineering 

Alan  H.  Dewey 

Crystal  Lake         Electrical  Eng. 

|udy  Engelsen 

Belvidere        Industrial  Tech. 

Daniel  W,  Esters 

Alexis        Electrical  Eng, 

Nash  Faddah 

Evergreen  Park         Engineering 

Steven  D.  Felix 

Barnhill         Electrical  Eng. 

Gar>'  Del  FJacco 

Rockford         Electronic  Tech. 

Gerald  Frizzell 

Carbondale         Engineering 

Barbara  I  Fuggiti 
Arlington  Heights 

Nabil  Gassem 
Mecca.  Saudi  Arabia 


Industrial  Tech. 


Industrial  Tech. 
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Bruce  A.  Gebhart 
Engineering        Carbondale 

SadroIIahGhaffari 
Mechanicai  Eng.        Carbondale 

George  Gounaris 
EJeclronics  Mgt.         Des  Plaines 

lames  P.  Grace 
industrioJ  Tech.        Carlinville 

Ruth  A.  Gridley 
EJectronic  Tech.         Dixon 

Gregory  T.  Griffin 
EieclricaJ  Sci.  and  Systems  Eng.        Carbondale 

Rokhsana  Hadjizadeh 
Electrica]  Sci.  and  Syslems  Eng.        Tehran.  Iran 

Dave  Halteman 
Environmentai  Eng.         Bradley 

Walter  [.  Hawken 
Eiectricai  Eng.         Darien 

Cliff  E.Hawley 
CiviiEng.        Tonica 

Feisal  Hijazie 
Mechanicai  Eng.         Carbondale 

Richard  W.  Houston 
Engineering         Marion 

John  T-  Hutchinson 
Jndustrioi  Tech.        Pinckneyville 

William  H.  Jackson 
EiectricaJ  Eng.         Wheaton 

Rana  famil 
Mechanicai  Eng.        Carterville 

Serop  A.  Karoglanian 
Engineering         Nicosia.  Cyprus 

William  Keenan 
Engineering         Dorrance,  KS 

Larry  Kelly 
Engineering  Tech.         Swanwick 

Mark  Kinney 
Industrial  Tech.         Danville 

Murtz  Kizilbash 
EJectricai  Eng.         DeKalb 

Terry  W,  Klauer 
Ekctricai  Eng.         Carbondale 

Martin  E.  Klein 
InduslriaJ  Tech.        Chicago 

Karl  P.  Kopp 
Electronics  Tech.        Danville 

Steve  Komaniecki 
EJeclricaJ  Eng.        Burbank 

Kevin  F.  Kuhnke 
industriai  Tech.        Royalton 

William  E.  Lueker 
industrial  Tech.         Mt.  Olive 

Steven  S.  Majus 
Electronics  Tech.        Palitine 

David  A.  Mansolf 
Eiectricai  En.        Hanover  Park 

Walter  Matthews 
Industriai  Tech,        Chicago 

Nacer-Eddine  Menai 
EJeclricaJ  Eng.        Annaba.  Algeria 

Mitchell  L.  Miller 
Civii  Eng.        Moro 

Robert  Miller 
Eiectricai  Eng.        Mt.  Vernon 

Patricia  Z.  Morgan 
Industrial  Tech.        Carbondale 

Halden  A.  Morris 
Engineering        Toronto,  Canada 

Patrick  Mark  Murphy 
Industrial  Tech.        Jacksonville 


'^.^^^^  T^'  Hb' 
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ENGINEERING 


Gerhard  Neumeier 

Island  Lake         Engineering 

Kevin  C.  Nilz 

South  Elgin         Mechanical  Engineering  Tech. 

Edward  )  Noel 

Decatur        KJectronic  Tech. 

lohn  F  Poslel 

Madison.  WI         FAecironic  Tech- 
Steve  Ravanesi 
Glen  Ellyn         Civil  Eng. 

Marvin  Raisland 
Paxton         induslriai  Tech- 
Scott  Schumacher 
Libert>ville         InciuslnuJ  Tech. 

Roger  Schurter 

Elgin         K/ectricai  Sci  and  Systems  Eng. 

Hamid  R.  Sehhizadeh 
Carbondale        CiviJ  Eng. 

William  Kevin  Seifried 

,  Grayville         Engineering 

Muhammad  Yusuf  Shami 

Makeni.  SeJ-Leone  WA        Thermal  Eng. 

Steven  Shipton 

LaGrange  Park         Eieclronics  7"ech, 

William  D  Smith 

Washington  Engineering  7'ech. 

Paul  H  Steed 

Northbrook        Eleclricai  Eng. 

Thomas  F.  Stevens 
Elmhurst         Electrical  Eng. 

Linda  P.  Travers 

Countr>'  Club  Hill         Engineermg 

KurtUhlir 

Elmhurst         Engineering 

Aaron  D  Valdinia 

Sterling         Eleclricai  Sci.  and  S\'slems  Eng. 

Howard  A,  Watson 

Berkeley         /ndustriul  7'ech. 

Michael  D,  Weaver 

Marion         Induslriai  Tech. 

Morris  Wilson 

DuQuoin         Electrical  Eng. 

Louis  E.  Wray 

Livingston         Industrial  Tech. 

Robert  M.Yedinak 
Chicago        Industrial  Tech. 

Aida  Nakhia  Youssef 
Harrisburg         Mfg  Engineering 

David  E.  Zamiski 

Wauconda        Civil  Engineering 
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HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Susana  Albor 
Social  Welfare        Chicago 

Carolyn  Anderson 
Dietetics         Chicago 

Susan  Antczak 
Food  &■  Nutrition        Carbondale 

)oanne  M,  Arcus 
Ciothing  &  TextiJes        Chicago 

Bill  Armstrong 
Product  Design        Evergreen  Park 

Cynthia  Austin 
Child  G-  Family        Evanston 

Beverly  Baker 
Social  We/fare         Marion 

Tracy  Baker 
Social  Welfare         Marion 

Suzanne  L.  Baltrusis 
Retailing         Royalton 

Elizabeth  Barnlund 
Family  Economics        Watseka 

Debra  [.  Beccue 
Interior  Design        Greenup 

lane  Beluhan 
Social  Welfare        Elmhurst 

Nancy  A.  Berey 
Country  Club  Hills 


Early  Childhoods 


Charles  R-  Bizjack 
Food  Systems  Management         Mt,  Prospect 

Cynthia  A-  Black 
Ciolhing  &  Textiles        Chicago 

|ane  Bonk 
Social  Welfare        Chicago 

Carolyn  Bourne 
Ciolhing  6"  Textiles        Robbins 

Kathryn  S.  Boyer 
Interior  Design         Decatur 

|ane  E.  Bruno 
Retailing        West  Frankfort 

Carla  Burk 
Social  Welfare        Carbondale 

Peggy  A.  Campbell 
Family  Economics        Chicago 

|anice  R.  Cannon 
Interior  Design        Creve  Coeur 

Eileen  Casey 
Dielitics         Homewood 

Michelle  Cherny 
Adminislration  of  /ustice        Carbondale 

Kirsten  Childs 
Foode-  Nutrition        Crystal  Lake 


Foodfr  Nutrition 


Mark  Clark 
Carbondale 


Sandra  K.  Clark 
Family  Economics        East  St,  Louis 

Kathryn  Conley 
Interior  Design         Belleville 

Mary  Coyne 
Adminislration  of  fuslice        Springfield 

Brenda  S,  Crocker 
Social  Welfare        Sesser 

Lynn  T.  Crowther 
Administration  of  Justice        Chicago 

Belinda  M.  Cullins 
Adminislration  of  fustice        Chicago 

Susan  A,  Cutter 
Food  &  Nutrition        Lavallette.  N| 

Lori  L.  Daar 
Social  We/fare         Skokie 

Cheryl  A,  Davis 
Fashion  Design        Chicago 
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Debbie  Dennis 

Mechanicville.  NY        Product  Design 

Sandy  M,  Deutsch 

Carbondale        Clothing  &  TekliJes 

Leo  I-  Dombrowski 
La  Grange        Design 

Mary  A.  Dombrowski 

La  Grange        Sociai  Welfare 

Mary  Lynn  Duanne 

West  Frankfort        Social  Weifare 

Karen  A.  Dziedzic 

Chicago         Food  &  Nutrition 

Susan  Eickhoff 

Butler        Crimjnai  Justice 

Thlitha  Elsea 

Steeievilie        ChiJd  fr  Family 

Pamela  K  Ezell 

West  Frankfort        interior  Design 

Roberta  M.  Fews 

Aurora        Administration  oi  justice 

Ellen  E-  Finnegan 

Deerfield        Food  &  Nutrition 

Roberta  A.  Flanders 
Elmhurst        Food  &  Nutrition 

Karla  Foote 

Granite  Ci^y        Administration  of  fustice 

Janis  K  Foss 

St.  Franciscille        C/othing  6- TexliJes 

Myra  Fujimoto 

Carbondale        Food  &  Nutrition 

Michael  |.  Funk 
Litchfield        Design 

Kathleen  Garland 
Clayton        Child  6- Family 

Orlando  Garnett 

Chicago        Administration  of  Justice 

Crv'stal  L.  Garrison 
Robbins        Chiid  6-  Family 

Laura  Gluth 
Lombard        Retailing 

Amy  I  Gorman 

Riverwoods        Jntenor  Design 

Carol  Rae  Greenberg 

Midlothian        Administration  of  fustice 

Joan  M.  Griffin 

Havana        Interior  Design 

Robert  Guerrieri,  |r 

La  Grange  Park        Administrolion  of  fustice 

Kelvin  D.  Hamilton 

Whittington        Administration  of  Justice 

Timothy  Hansen 

Chicago        Administration  of  Justice 

Pamela  Happel 

Chester        Food  Systems 

Thersa  L.  Hartke 

Dieterich         Interior  Design 

Dorthy  |  Hatley 

Robbins        C/iiid  &  Fami/y 

Sharon  A.  Hawkins 

Glencoe        Food  &  Nutrition 


Vanessa  Hayens 

Carbondale        Family  Economics 

Carole  |.  Herron 

Belleville        Food  &  Nutrition 

jan  M  Hooks 

Chicago        Social  Welfare 

loan  Huelsmann 

Breese        Correclionoi  Administration 

Kathy  Hull 

Mt.  Zion         Interior  Design 
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Roberta  M.  Isaacson 
Clothing  Fr  Textiles         Chicago 

Lee  E.  )ankowski 
Administration  of  justice         Griggsville 

Robin  )iran 
family  Economics         Hoffman  Estates 

)utia  L,  Johnson 
Jnierior  Design         Mt.  Vernon 

lanet  A.  lones 
Chiid  fr  Family         Deerfield 

Debra  K.  [ordan 

/nierior  Design         Belleville 

Karen  E.  Kasson 

Chiid  Pr  Family         Bellville 

Nancy ).  Keegan 
Food  frNulrilion         Glen  Ellyn 

lanet  L.  Kinsall 
AdmJnislralion  of  /uslice         Marion 

Karen  Kirschke 
Juvenile  Services         Antich 


Bennett  R  Klasky 
Adniinislrulion  of  /uslice         Northbrook 

Susan  A-  Klein 
ChiJd  ft-  Famiiy         Rox  River  Grove 

David  I-  Koca 
Retailing         Westchester 

Kathryn  L.  Kolacki 
Kurly  Childhoods         Wauconda 

Anne  Kolber 
Social  Welfare         Springfield 

Cynthia  Kolker 
Karly  Childhood         Palatine 

Sharon  K.  Koonce 
Clothing  8-  Te.xti/es        Carbondale 

Ehounou  Koua 
Community  Development         Carbondale 

)ill  Larson 
Social  Welfare         Barlett 

Rhonda  R.  Laster 
Child  tr  family  Carbondale 

Patty  Lee 
Administration  of  fustice         Parkridge 

Andrea  G.  Levin 
Socio/  Weifure         Skokie 

Cathy  Ludwig 
Interior  Design         Effingham 

David  I  Madden 
Rural  Design         Carterville 

]ulie  Mangiamele 
Clothing  ft-  Textiles  Barrington 

Paula  I  Marks 
Child  ft  Family         Skokie 

Cindy  Maushard 

Clothing  ft  '/exliles  Peoria 

Elizabeth  McCee 
Community  Development         Waukegan 

Margaret  T  Mckie 
Child  ft  l-amil\  West  Frankfort 

Sandra  R,  McKinney 

Family  Kconomics         Danville 

Sla^ie  A  Mc  Kinney 
Administration  of  /usIicm         East  St  Louis 

Mark  E  Michalic 
Comniunily  Dei'elnpmfnt         West  Frankfort 

MattieL.  Miller 
Adminislrution  of  /usiicf         Chicago 

Scott  G  Miller 

Administrutinn  nf  fustice         Deerfield 

Gremel  Montgomer>' 
Crinimai  Investigation  Markham 
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Shawn  Montgomery' 
Markham        Child  &  Family 

Dolly  I-  Moran 

Beverly.  MA        Social  Welfare 

Linda  Morton 

Equality        Home  Economics 

Karen  Moser 

Palos  Park        Apparel  Design 

Beth  L.  Nessenson 
Skokie        Socio/  Welfare 

[ane  L-  Niermann 

Redbud         Food  &  Nutrition 

Ellen  ],  Novack 

Waterloo        Food  &  Nutrition 

Kathnn  Oliver 

Chicago        SociaJ  Welfare 

Marianne  Oliviero 

Gibson  City        Social  Welfare 

janette  Marie  Oneal 

East  St,  Louis        Administration  of  Justice 

Mary  Beth  Ossowski 

La  Grange  Park         Human  Services 

Susan  B.  Palmquist 
Rockford         Interior  Design 

David  W  Pappas 

Chicago        Administra  lion  of  Justice 

Mar\'  R,  Perron 

Jacksonville.  FL        Food  &■  Nutrition 

Polly  Pitland 

Carbondale        Clothing  6-  Textiles 

Susan  M  Przybysz 
Oaklawn        Interior  Design 

Patricia  Putignano 

Morton  Grove         Retailing 

Mar>'  B.  Rees 

Du  Quion        Child  &  Family 

Rhoda  D  Rhodes 

Zeigler        Ear/>'  Childhood 

Sally  L  Riley 

Bluford         Social  We/fare 

Debra  R  Rogers 

Carbondale        Social  Welfare 

KimM.  Roloff 
Mendota         Reloiling 

Robyn  Romer 

Morton  Grove         Design/ Marketing 

Maxine  Rose 

Kankakee        Clothing  &■  Textile 

Caria  S.  Rothe 

Murphysboror        Clothing  &  Textile 

Larr>'  W  Russell 

Chicago        Adminislrolion  of  fuslice 

Jonathan  D,  Sabatino 

Pomona        Adminislralion  of  Justice 

Helen  M.  Schilling 
Deerfield        Chiid  &  Family 

Martha  Schrik 

Elmhurst         Design 

Nancy  L-  Shoemaker 

Loves  Park        Clothing  &  Texfjies 

Nick  Sigrist 

Salem        Administratjon  of  /usiice 

Daniel  Slocum 

Durand        Food  6-  Nulnlion 

|anice  S.  Small 

Shelby\-ille        Social  Welfare 

Glenn  F.Smith 

Laconia.  NH        Community  Development 

Gregory  Smith 

Chicago        Social  Welfare 
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HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Adminislration  of  justice 


Penny  Smith 
Murphysboro 


Patricia  Steams 
Social  Welfare        Prospect  Heights 

KathyA.  Stepp 
Apparel  Design        Crestwood 

Barbarba  A.  Stinson 
CJolhing  6-  Textiles        Chicago 

Lori  L.  Stittleburg 
Social  Welfare        Rockford 

Charles  Stnisz 
Administration  of  justice        Carbondale 

Mary  K.  SuIHvan 
/nlerior  Design        Alton 

Etta  Sutherland 
Social  Welfare        Chicago 

Ann  Swanson 
Interior  Design        Carbondale 

Linda  S  Swanson 
Social  Welfare        Downers  Grove 

Carmella  K.  Taylor 
Administration  of  Justice         Chicago 

Laurie  A.  Taylor 
Interior  Design        Carbondale 

Camille  K,  Thomas 
Administration  of  fustice        Chicago 

Valerie  Ellen  Thomas 
Social  Welfare        Carbondale 

Catherine  M,  Thrall 
Interior  Design        Chicago  Hgbts, 

Roy  D.  Tibbs 
Administration  of  fustice        Chicago 

Rachael  A.  Tiffaney 
Administration  of  /ustice        Lincoln 

Patti  Tveit 
Nutrition        Rochester,  MN 

Martin  Vahsen 
Administration  of  Justice        Rainbow  Lake,  NY 

Diane  R,  Venturini 
CJolhing  &  Textile        Carbondale 

Debbie  Verble 
Administration  of  fustice        Anna 

Mary  Ward 
Food  &  Nutrition        Park  Forest 

Wayman  L  Washington 
Administration  of  fustice        Carbondale 

Antoinette  Weatherspoon 
Child  8-  Family         Waukegan 

Denise  A.  Wells 
Adminislration  of  fustice        Calcumet  Park 

Mary  Lou  Wensing 
Food  Br  Nutrition         Quincy 

Pamela  O  Whitaker 
Child  ft-  Family        Chicago 

Barbara  A.  White 
Retail  &  Apparel        Chicago 

Keith  Wilcox 
Adminisirulion  of  Justice         Homewood 

Warren  P  Williamson.  IV 
Design         Youngtowns.  OH 

Dennis  M.  Wilson 
Design        Chicago 

Elizabeth  A.  Wilson 
interior  Design        Carbondale 

Slanely  R  Winter 
Design        West  Frankfort 

Valerie  ]  Woods 
Social  Welfare         Kankakee 

EricZall 
Adminislration  of  Justice        Park  Forest 
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Ruslan  Abrahman 

Kelantan         Compulor  Science 

Lori  Amsladler 

Skokie         Music  Merchandising 

Scotl  B  Anderson 

Carbondale         Computer  Science 

AlecT  Anderson 
Bensenville         Hislory 

Valerie  |  Anderson 

Marion         Compuler  Science 

Dorolh)  E  Andrews 
Energ>'         History 

Julie  A  Arenberg 

Palos  Heights         -Anthropofogy 

Lloyd  I  Arrow 

Carbondale         Computer  Science 

Pamela  Asberrv' 
Carbondale         Music 

Kathy  Backer 

Hampshire         Poiilicui  Science 

Ellen  ].  Baer 

Elk  Grove  Village         Ps>'chology 

Catherine  Baker 
Rockford         Engiish 

Kenneth  Lewis  Ball 
Girard         PoiiticaJ  Science 

Brent  M  Ballow 
Pekin         Economics 

Mark  A.  Barens 
Aurora        French 

SueT  Barfield 
Metropolis         English 

Vic  Barnharl 

Madison         Compuler  Science 

Debra  Beck 

lohnslon  Cit>         Po/iticai  Science 

Leslie  Berland 
Chicago         Psychology 

Ross  R   Bielema 
Fulton         Kng/ish 

leffefN  D  Boers 
Morton         Geograph)' 

Denise  Busby 
Chicago         Psychoiog> 

Valorie  Caldwell 
Nashville         English 

SturgisE  Chadwick  III 

VVinnetka         Poiilicul  Science 

Daria  Chambers 
Golconda  Mathematics 

Karen  Christensen 
Carbondale         Mufhemutics 

Eric  Clae\s 

Arlington  Heights         Computt-r  Science 

David  i?  Clarke 

Dolton         Malh.''Computer  Science 

Robert  M  Cohlmeyer 
Fain,iew  Heights         Music 

Carla  E  Cnppi 
Rovalton         Music 


Cynlhi.i  L  Cortis 

West  Chicago         Politicul  Science 

James  E  Coverdill 
Carbondale         Socinlngx 

Breni  C   Danforth 

Cissna  Park         Geogruph\ 

Maria  Y  Deperczel 

Ri\'er  Forest         Psycholog\ 

loseph  D  Derbas 

Oak  Forest         Economics 
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Patrick  M.  Doran 
Political  Science        Orland  Park 

John  S.  Droener 
Religious  Studies        Murphysboro 

James  Erwin  Dutton 
Computer  Science        CJiicago 

Mary  K.  Eissler 
Psychology        Peoria 

Susan  L.  Elwood 
Sociaiogy/Theolres        Carmel 

Mary  Engbring 
AnlhropoJogy        Waterloo 

Mark  H.  Eversmann 
Computer  Science        Collinsville 

Faramarz  Fathnezhad 
Mathematics        Bazar  Bash,  Iran 

Bruce  K.  Ferry 
Pleasant  Plains 


Computer  Science 


Michael  Ferry 
Economics        Springfield 

Kalherine  A.  Findley 
Reiigious  Studies        Chicago 

Dean  R.  Franson 
PoiiticaJ  Science        Mundelein 

Laurel  D.  Garber 
Music        Springfield 

Melissa  Gaston 
Psychology        Centralia 

Dave  Gerse 
Coal  Valley 


Computer  Science 


Computer  Science 


David  Glaser 
Economics        Jackson 

Janet  Gorski 
South  Holland 


Jennifer  Gran 
Psychology        Waukegan 

Bernie  J.  Guerin 
Politico]  Science        Carbondale 

Michael  J.  Harper 
Spanish         Yale 

Thomas  L.  Harvey 

Psychology        Lexington,  MA 

Cindy  G.  Hermes 

University  Studies        Sparta 

Linda  K.  Herrold 
Mathematics        Mount  Vernon 

Margaret  E.  Higgins 
Computer  Science       Chicago  Ridge 

Daniel  C.  Hogan 
English        Carbondale 


Gayla  E-  Hollada 
Computer  Science        Mattoon 

Harry  R.  (arvis 
Psychology        Hoffman  Estates 

Shauna  L.  Jenkins 
Consumer  Economics        Louisville,  KY 

Mark  W.  Johnson 
Political  Science        Rockford 

Eugene  K.  Kamarasy 
Economics        Carbondale 


William  A.  Kent 
Computer  Science        Carbondale 

Kimbra  D.  Klolh 
Psychology        Campbell  Hill 

Hidenori  Kobayashi 
Psychology        Osaka.  Japan 

Lynn  S.  Larson 
Mathematics        Cobden 

James  Law 
Geography        Alton 
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Steve  C  Lewis 
Winnetka        English 

Helen  Malina 

Melrose  Park        German 

loseph  R.  Mattera 
Midlothian        Anthropology 

Phillip  IMcClarey 

Cerro  Gordo        Anlhropoiogy 

Paul  A.  Meding 
Franklin  Park 


Pohiical  Science 


Charles  E,  Meredith 
Chicago        Poiitical  Science 

Barbara  Molloy 
Hinsdale         Engiish 

Dennis  M.  Moran 

Rock  Island        English/fournolism 

Cynthia  Morris 
Chicago        Psychology 

Christopher  ].  Mullally 
Park  Ridge        Psychology 

Abdul  Mustafa 

Carbondale         Mathematics 

Brian  Patrick  Netols 
Darien         Poijtical  Science 

Kim  R.  Newman 

Washington        Psychology 

Donna  J.'Niemi 

Mundelein        Pohlicai  Science 

Mark  D.  Nomady 

New  Lenox        PolilicaJ  Science 

Fuziah  B.  Nordin 
Carbondale         Mathematics 

Ann  L.  Northrop 

LaGran     e         Geography 

lohn  D.  O'Dea 

Mt.  Prospect        Socioiogy 

Brian  C.  O'Donnell 

Schuamburg        PoI;ticaJ  Science 

Kathryn  A  Oberle 

Peoria        Computer  Science 

Jeffery  K-  Olund 
Northbrook         Engiish 

loharry  Othman 
Dickson,  Malaysia 


Mathematics 


Becky  L.  Paoni 
Springfield        Geography 

Carol  Passalaqua 

Libertyville        PoiilicoJ  Science 

Ron  Peddicord 

Wayne  City        Geography 

)ay  Plucinski 

Chicago        Geogrophy 

Patty  Pollard 
Carbondale        French 

John  Pooler 

Chicago        Genera]  Academics 

Lisa  Pope 

Carbondale        Mathematics 

Stanley  R  Pritchet 

Belleville        Computer  Science 

Rosalie  Rathbun 

Endicott.  NY        Computer  Science 

Melody  Reams 

Mulkey  Tovvn         Engiish 

Craig  R.  Reeves 
Carbondale        English 

Roberta  M,  Reeves 

Carbondale        Computer  Science 

lanet  M.  Regis 

Christopher        Poiiticai  Science 
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K,ithr\n  [)  R.-nch 
(U-ntTul  .\f  (j(Jt?niics         Pt^kin 

Thunriiis  Reynolds 
(;c(i>;r(iph\-  Kiisl  Aunini 

Bruce  A,  Rdhlfs 
Philosophy         H.irlslmry 

Scoll  A,  S.ichllehen 
Ki-'onoiiiiL's        N.ishvilltr 

IciBlInn  Sch.ihdwski 
C;rn^ruph\  I)t;ciitlir 

Rfbeccii  I  Schmiicker 
AnthrnpoIn^\'  Oiik  Piirk 

Carol  R.  Schroeder 

(.'(Hiipulf  r  Scfrnct?         Ciltson  Cit\' 

Biirhnni  Seholdt 
(.'rogruph>'         Fidls 

Ahuhiissiin  Seeni-AlxJul 
Mijlhf  iiuitics         C.irbond.ile 

Dan  Shr\()ck 
(JfiDipulHr  Science  Springfield 

Iefrer\'  Siiidzinski 
Geogruphv         Marenj^o 

Karen  Smith 
Cnntpuler  Science  Cairo 

Bretl  Sleinkamp 
Gecsjruphv  necalur 

Terri  A  Stinnelle 
Music         Delroil.  Ml 

Melody  Storey 

Music  Perfnrmunce         Enfield 

Greg  K  Stowe 
(Jeogruph)  Evansville 

|oseph  Surdyk 

Kconomics         Berwyn 

Mark  Swanson 
Kngiish         Curbondale 

Debra  A  Szukalla 

Kconomics         Mt.  Prospect 

Mary  Tanner 
Ps\chniog\'         Pinckney  ville 

Karen  Tennis 
Generul  Acudemics         Mt.  Carmel 

Kevin  Patrick  Thiele 
Polilicui  Science         Glen  Eliyn 

Abigail  Thomas 
Arl  //islorv         Belleville 

Ross  ]  Toedle 
Computer  Science  Nashville 

Christina  Tomlin 
ilislorv'  Monticello 

Arenda  Troutman 
Poiilicui  Science         Chicago 

Cindy  A   Umfleel 
Consumer  Kconomics         Decatur 

Bryan  Vickers 
iiisIor>'         East  Si  Louis 

Barbara  A  Weber 
PoIilicuJ  Science         Burbank 

Timothy  S  Weber 
Compuler  Science         New  Lenox 

Mark  Weller 
Malhemulics         Rockford 

Brenda  S.  Wilgenbusch 
Knglish         Carbondale 

Karen  S.  Wilson 
Psychology         Carbondale 

Angela  Beth  Witter 
Computer  Science         Wayne  City 

Michael  Matthew  Wojtas 
Psychology         West  Chicago 
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Edwiinl  A  Zeij^le 
Warren         Sociology 
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SCIENCE 


Abe  Abusharif 
Physiology/Zoology        Oak  Lawn 

Mohammed  S.  Ahmed 
Microbiology         Washinglon,  DC 

Hooshang  Baghaee-Rezaee 
Chemisiry        Shiraz.  Iran 

Brett  Banner 
Zoology        Chicago 

Roman  F,  Barski 
ChemistO'        Chicago 


David  P.  Becker 
Zoology        Stager 

Beth  A.  Bigham 
Pinckneyville 

Patricia  Black 
Carbondale 


Biology 
Biolog>' 
Zoolog\' 


Lex  Bonam 
Harrington 


Clay  T.  Booker 
Chemistry        Chicago 

Barbara  |.  Borowy 
Chemistry        Evanston 

Gary  Brigham 
Biology         Robinson 

David  C.  Brodland 
Physiology/Chemistry        Carbondale 

Gregory  Lyle  Brotzman 
Physjolog>'        Wauconda 

Amy  Brown 
Zoology  Lombard 

David  Eric  Brussell 
Botany        Casey 

Cynthia  J.  Carroll 
Geologj'        Georgetown 

Donald  R.  Cowden 
Geology        Springfield 

Michael  G.  Czerwinski 
Zoology        Carbondale 

Beth  Daugherty 
Physiolog\'         Edwardsville 

Michelle  De  Salvo 
Biology/Microbiology         Park  Ridge 

[effery  Delaney 
Geology        Homewood 

David  L  Depolo 
Zoology         Taylorville 

PaulC.  Differding 
Geology        Park  Forest 

[can  M.  Domino 
Microbiology         Freeporl 


Steven  Faryen 
Biology        Chicago 

Susan  Golding 
Physiology         Kankakee 

Norman  L.  Good 
Chemistry'         Carbondale 

Thomas  M.  Gotsis 

Biology        Oak  Lawr» 

Janet  M,  Guenther 

Microbiology         Evergreen  Park 

Charles  H.  Guymon 
Microbioiag>'        East  Peoria 

Lori  I  Hargan 
BioIog\         Mounds 

Simon  D,  Harris 
Physiology        DeKalb 

Fred  D.  Heisler 
Zoology         Park  Foresl 

David  j.  Helton 
Zoolog)'        Shelby  ville 
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Dan  [.  Hough 
Wauconda        Geology 

Georgiann  F.  Knafelc 
LaSalle        Zoology 

Martin  ).  Kasper 
Eimwood  Park        Physics 

Douglas  lohn  Kabbes 
Effingham        Physiology 

Karen  M.  Hynes 
Glenview        Microbioiogy 

Larry  Huels 
Carlyle        SioJogy 

KeithA.  Krapf 
Rantoul        Bioiogy 


Calhy  S.  Lang 
Carbondale 


Zoology 


Victor  M-  Lavvson 
Carbondale        Biology 

Tod  Lindbeck 
Kewanee        Zoology 

Kenneth  |.  Lipetz 
Orange.  CT        Zoology 

Donald  K.  Lumm 
Clinton        Geology 

Thomas  Mantel 
Calumet  Cit>'         Biology 

Nita  Marsh 
Carbondale        Botony 

Mark  S.  Marshall 
Roseville        Zoology 

Paul  J.  Mascitti 

Chicago  Heights        Zoology 

Tsedal  Mengstu 

Washington,  DC         Bjosciences 

DarrellR  Millsap 
Urbana        Physiology 

Sheri  D  Minion 
Odin         Biolog>' 

Dean  M,  Misanloni 
Northfield         Geology 

Steven  Mitchell 
Carbondale        Zoology 

Matt  A  Mlsna 
Wheaton         Bjology 

La  Donna  Morris 
Garterville        Biology 

lean  C,  Muehlfelt 
Palatine        Zoology 

Andrew  S  Murra>' 
Lake  Forest         Geology 

Vincent  Oganwu 
Carbondale        Microbiology 

Donna  M  Palovic 

lohnston  CiW        Ghemistry 

Michael  K.  Papademetriou 
Paphos,  Cyprus        Physiology 

Carol  L.  Pearce 
Omaha        Chemistry 

KimberK'  Pett 
Carbondale        Zoology 

Susan  M.  Phillips 
Chicago        Physiology 

Gar\'  E-  Potts 
Shattuc        Zoology 

lulieF  Ratcliffe 
Carbondale        Geology 

Karen  A-  Reddig 

Lee"s  Summit,  MO         Microbiology 

lonathan  [.  Rhoades 
DuQuoin        Physiology 
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Gary  Richards 
Physics        Geneva 

James  B.  Roberts 
Physiology        North  Chicago 

Patty  Sanabria 
Biology        Northbrook 

Bryan  Schieber 
Zoology        Murphysboro 

Bruce  A.  Schonert 
Geology        Olney 

Sheila  Scillufo 
Microbiology        Hurst 

Osia  E.  Smith 
Carbondale 


Chemistry 

Ernest  Spirito 
Zoo/ogy/Chemisfry         Hamden.  CT 

Richard  M.  Spitaler 
GeoJogy        Carbondale 

Debra  R.  Stapleton 
MicrobioIogy/BioJogy        Marion 

Patrick  Thomas 
Geology        MoHne 

Timothy  Urness 
Physiology        St.  Charles 

M.  Susan  Vallone 
Zooiogy        Chicago  Heights 

Greg  Wakolbinger 
Physioiogy        Westmonl 

Bruce  Weaver 
Biology        Des  Plains 

Stephen  Wilson 
Geology        Grayville 

Kenneth  W.  Wyatt 
Zoology        Carbondale 

Catherine  L,  Yarno 
Zoology/Biology        Kankakee 

Wilson  Zaabel 
Biology        Elmhurst 

Bruce  L,  Zamosl 
Microbiology         Murphysboro 


Paul  Zielske 
Zoology        Attison 


k^^ 


r'y^.-^.^A 
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TECHNICAL  CAREERS 


Sherr\'  A  Abell 

Ridgeway         Denial  Hygiene 

Douglas  Adams 

Springfield         Aviation  Tech. 

Lori  A  Arras 

Columbia         Denial  /(\giene 

Elaine  Atwood 

Marion         Court  Reporting 

Dani  M  Bahrs 

Chicago        Legai  Secretary 

Cliff  Barnes 

Waukegan         Avialion  Mgmt 

loe  Barwinski 

Youngstown,  OH         Construction  Mgmt 

Ronda  Beitz 

Energy         Dentai  Hygiene 

lohn  A.  Biegel 

Midlothian         Aviation  Mgmt. 

Scoll  A  Boore 

Glenview         Tool  and  Manufacturing  Tech. 

Holee  A.  Bowlin 
DuBois         Dental  Tech 

Michele  D.  Bowman 

St.  Louis,  MO         Bacca/aureale 

Donna  Brewer 

Vergennes         Court  Reporting 

Gail  S  Brody 

Highland  Park        Archiiectural  Tech. 

RochelleD  Bryant 

Chicago         Mortuor\'  Science 

Michael  B  Buffone 

Leechburg.  PA         Dental  Lab  Tech. 

D  W  Burns 

Vienna        Mortuar\'  Science 

Patrick  I   Busscher 
Winnetka  Aviation  Tech- 

Gary  Campbell 
Chicago         Aviation  Mgmt 

Victoria  A  Chamberlain 

Arlington  Heights         Grophic  Design 

|im  E-  Chaney 

Bartonville         Architectural  Tech 

Thomas  M.  Cobb 
Bloomsdale.  MO         Aviation 

Rosalind  Wynette  Conrad 
Murphysboro         Court  Reporting 

Joseph  R  Cox 

Peoria         Aviation  Mgmt. 

Maria  Herrera  Delima 
Carbondale         Baccalaureate 

)oann  Desherlia 
Batchtown         Dental  Tech, 

Ellen  E.  Diederich 

Ottawa         Court  Reporting 

Sallie  Diekroeger 

Metropolis         Court  Reporting 

Valerie  Dixon 

Benton         Denloi  H>giene 

Roger  W  Doran 
Rockford         Aiiation 

ErinC.  Driscoll 

Peoria         Medical  Secreiurv 

Thomas  |,  Driscoll 

Chicago         Automotne  7ech. 

Thomas  Duensing 
Carbondale         Aviation  Tech. 

Mark  Dyslin 

Lansing         Dental  Tech. 

Karen  Ebeling 

Chicago         Dentil!  Tech, 
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TECHNICAL  CAREERS 


Paul  E.  Echols 
Law  Enforcement        Ullin 

Steven  D.  Edenfield 
Mortuary  Science         Ludlow 

Mary  S.  Fazio 
Denla/  Hygiene        Plainfield 

Greg  Fisher 
Aviation  Mgml         Ml,  Vernon.  WA 

Brenda  Flamm 
DentoJ  Tech.        Cobden 

Mark  D.  Fox 
AutomodVe  Eng.        Chicago 

Michelle  Frangella 
Law        Schaumburg 

Jodi  L.  Franklin 
Deiilal  Lab  Tech.        Nashville 

Sylvia  Franklin 
Court  Reporting        Chicago 

Mario  Garcia 
Caracas,  Venezuela 


Construction  Tech. 


Walter  Geminn 
Baccalaureate        Belleville 

Lisa  Genninatti 
Corrections        Carlinville 

Barbara  A,  Glanzner 
Mortuary  Science        Trenton 

Candice  M-  Gotsis 
Dentoi  Hygiene        Oak  Lawn 

Brian  Grigsby 
Automotive  Mgmt.         Libertyville 

Gerald  F.  Grogan 
Construction  Tech.         Evergreen  Park 

Colleen  \.  Gross 
DentaiTech.        Villa  Park 

Kendra  F.  Hackstadt 
Admin.  Medicai  Assistant        Nashville 

Torrihona  Hampton 
Electronic  Data  Processing        Chicago 

Stephen  A.  Hatcher 
DentoJ  Tech         Chicago 

Kenneth  M.  Havlik 
Baccaloureote        Winfield 

Robert  H.  Hedrick 
Automotive  Mgmt,         River  Forest 

Julie  A.  Hellmer 
Legai  Secretary         Murphysboro 

Timothy  Robert  Herbst 
CommerciaJ  Graphics        Wheeling 

Mary  Jeanne  Hinkle 
Dental  Tech.        Tinley  Park 

John  C.  Hoizbauer 
Aviation  Mgmt.         Madison,  WI 

Dennis  Hughes 
Architectural  Tech.         Decatur 

Wendy  Hurt 
Bloomington 


Dental  Health 


Janet  Ison 
Electronic  Data  Processing        Cicero 

Geneva  M.  Behner  Jauch 
Graphic  Design        Blue  Mound 

Mark  Jenny 
Aviation         Burlington 

Mark  L,  Johnson 
Construction  Tech,         Carbondale 

Linda  Juhler 
Physical  Therapy         Bloomington 

Rutta  Kalbfleich 
Electronic  Data  Processing         Carbondale 

Craig  S,  Kllngler 
Aviation         Elk  Grove 
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TECHNICAL  CAREERS 


Denny  Koonce 

Carbondale        Graphic  Production 

Comoe  Koua 

Carbondale         Kleclronic  Duta  Processing 

Gail  M.  Kozanda 

Chicago         Crupfijc  Design 

|oel  A  Kresch 

Morton  Grove  Aviation 

Brenda  |   Lambert 

Chicago         Court  Reporting 

Tom  Lemna 

Ava         Aviation  Tech. 

Carol  A,  Loisel 

Waukegan         Denial  Lub  Tech 

lohn  Lueker 

Mt,  Olive         Architectura!  7'ech. 

lames  C.  Mansfield 

La  Grange         Construction  Tech. 

Philip  Marrie 

Carterville         Aviution  Mgmt. 

Catherine  L.  McCann 
Carbondale         Courl  Reporting 

William  A.  McCluskey 
Galatia         Dental  Lab  Tech. 

Steven  D  Meyer 
Sarasota.  FL         AviaUon 

Vince  Micha 

Kankakee         Architectural  Tech 

loseph  P.  Miller 

Arlington  Heights         Aviation  Mgmt, 

Cathleen  Mitts 

Carbondale         Dental  Tech. 

Debra  |.  Monroe 

Carbondale         Archilecturai  Tech. 

Darrell  L-  Morgan 
Chicago         Aviation 

Todd  W.  Nelson 

Elmhurst         Automotive  7'ech. 

jerrv'  Nichols 

Rockford         Kleclronic  Data  Processing 

Susan  D  Olsen 

Orland  Park         Dental  Hygiene 

Suzanne  Pakosla 

Trenton         Dental  Tech. 

Colleen  A  Palko 

Wonderlake         Adniin,  jVIedica/ Assistant 

Paul  I-  Pannier 

Lenzburg         Architectural  Tech. 

Vilas  Patel 

Hoffman  Estates         Aviation  Mgml. 

Sherr\'  Pearson 

Dwight         Uenlol  I  f ygiene 

Michael  Perillo 

Wood  Dale         Aviation 

Susan  Perra 

La  Salle         Archilecturai  7'ech. 

Debra  Ann  Perry 

Springfield         Court  Reporting 

Kim  Phillips 

Memphis,  TN         Court  Reporting 

Donald  M   Pickett 
Chicago  .Aviation 

Kathleen  M.  Pingsterhaus 

Germantown         Personnei  Office  Mgmt 

Therese  P  Piraino 

Decatur        Courl  Reporting 

Ruth  Ann  Ponton 

Marion         Court  Reporting 

Glenn  A.  Racine 
Marengo         Aviation 
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TECHNICAL  CAREERS 


Carmelila  T-  Rebeschini 
Nursing        Christopher 

Ken  F  Recknagel 
Aviation  Tech.         Arhngton  Heights 

Barry  L.  Reed 
Conslrucnon  Mgml.        Shelbyville 

Robert  Reeves 
Aviation  Admin.        Oak  Park 

Christopher  Reynolds 
ArchiiecturolTech.         Aurora.  NY 


Les  Robertson 
Law  Enforcemenl        South  Holland 

Susan  C.  Robb 
Airline  Mgmt.        Clay  City 

Karen  L.  Robin 
Grophic  Design        Buffalo  Grove 

Cynthia  A.  Rump 
Secrelorioi        Peoria 

Ted  Rynders 
Denial  Lab  Tech.        Godfrey 

Charles  E.  Schlosser 
Automo(;ve  Tech.         Springfield 

Ellen  Schwartz 
Denlu]  Lab  Tech.        Glenview 

lames  T,  Schwartz 
Avialion        Waukegan 

Doug  K,  Sedgwick 
Auiomotive  Tech.         Carbondale 

Daniel ).  Sherfy 
ArchilecluraJ  Tech-        Staunton 


Dentai  Tech. 


Mark  N.  Siegel 
Milwaukee.  WI 


Laura  Smith 
Dental  Tech.         Sparta 

Carolyn  Southall 
Legal  Secretary        Chicago 

Kenneth  E.  Spragg 
Aviation  Tech.         Mason 

Steve  Stalions 
Graphic  Design        Golconda 

Sandra  Stonis 
PAVT        Orland  Park 

Fred  Steinbrecher 
BaccaJaureale        Wheaton 

Alice  C.  Strien 
Dental  Hygiene         Normal 

lane  A,  Tatum 
Electronic  Data  Processing         Olney 

Matthew  B.  Taylor 
Avialion        St.  Louis.  MO 

Robert  |.  Took 
Aviotion        Dwight 

Donna  Treece 
Dental  Hygiene        West  Frankfort 

Donald  A.  True 
Aviation  Tech.         Batavia 

Vonda  1.  Turner 
Dental  Hygiene        Hillsboro.  OR 

Karen  Ulrich 
Dental  Tech.         Addison 

Frank  Vandyke 
Aulomniive  Tech,         Champaign 

Vincent  L,  Waters 
Aviation  Flight        Springfield,  KY 

lanet  Watson 
Denial  Hygiene        Morton  Grove 

Laura  L,  Palmer  Way 
Commercial  Graphics  Design        Carbondale 

Gregg  Weinslnck 
Autoniulive  Tech.         Glen  Ellyn 
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TECHNICAL  CAREERS 


Daniel  H,  Weiss 

Skokie        Automotive  Tech. 

Sue  Ann  Welk 

Glen  Ellyn         Denial  Hygiene 

Alan  W  Wernecke 

Addieville        Court  Reporting 

Concella  Wheaton 
Chicago        Corrections 

Robin  Whitburn 
Carbondale        Photo.  Tech. 

Lisa  M.White 

Chicago        Aviation  Tech. 

Kelly  Whillock 

Carbondale        Photo  Tech. 

[can  A  Whitt 

Philo         DenlaiTEch. 

Christine  Wichman 
Baileyville        Graphic  Design 

Farrell  Wilson 

Smyrna.  TN         DenloJ  Tech. 

Lesa  Wilson 

Nashville,  TN         Dentai  ffygiene 

Linda  Wise 

Eddyville        Electronic  Data  Processing 

Charlotte  Wisnoski 
Sesseo         Dental  Tech. 

Lisa  M  Wolff 
Chesterfield.  MO 


Laura  A.  Woodcock 
Taylorville        Court  Reporting 


Karen  Wooley 

Normal         Dental  /fygiene 

Daniel  A.  Wudtke 

Elk  Grove  Village        Aviation 

Bradley  Scott  York 
McLeansboro        Aviatjon 

lohn  A,  Ziles 

Ceneseo        Graphic  Design 

Brian  Zumhof 

Dubuque.  lA        Construction  Tech. 


Denial  Hygiene 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Habsah  Arshad 
Biology         Penang,  Malaysia 

B-  Anette  Beaven 
Higher  Education         Makanda 

Elizabeth  A  Blaise 
Planl/Soi!  Science         Belleville 

lohn  H,  Blim 
Radio/TV         Mt,  Prospect 

Rickael  G   Brown 
AgriBusiness  Economics         Carbondale 

Joann  M  Buatte 
Legoi  Secretorv'         Chester 

Gary  S.  Dowdalis 
Radio/TV        Chicago 

Rosalind  A-  Fisher 
Community  DeveJopmenl         Kansas  Cit>'.  MO 

Anwar  Ghani 
Kota  Bharu.  Kel.  Malaysia 


Business  fr  Administralion 


Justine  Grant 
hieohh  Education         Carbondale 

Mar>'beth  A  Granzeier 
RehabilMation  Services         Springfield 

Lewis  L,  R,  Hines 
Rehabidfalion  Services         Carbondale 

Susan  Landess 
Speech  Pathology         Weston.  CT 

Chorsie  E  Martin 
HeaJlh  Education         Carbondale 

Bradley  W  McKinney 
Forestry         Davenport,  lA 

Donna  M.  Miller 
Community  Deveiopmenl         Madison 

Mujib  A  Mumuni 
Economics         Lagos,  Nigeria 

Appolonia  Okwudishu 
Higher  Education         Carbondale 

Chris  Okwudishu 
Education         Carbondale 

Thomas  L.  Pettit 

Chemistry         Cordova 

)oan  D-  Rusthoven 
Interior  Design         Oak  Forest 

Miyoko  Shiba 
Higher  Education         Osaka.  Japan 

Mark  W.Smith 
Pubiic  fieJalions         Villa  Park 

Janet  L  Treece 
Busjness         Carbondale 

Marie  C  Vannier 
English         Carbondale 


Arunas  J   Venclauskas 
Rehabi/ilation  Services         Chicago 

James  Peter  Wieser 
Recreation         Cobden 


Linguistics 


Irma-Ioy  Young 
Swaziland.  S.  Africa 


Michael  Ziebell 
Business  Admin  Carbondale 


iX\  ,18  :W—. 
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STAFF 


Rich  Saal,  the  lone  photo 
editor  of  the  OB  II,  survived 
to  the  end  in  the  darkroom 
where  13  other  staffers  never 
seemed  to  make  it  to.  Rich 
probably  shot  more  people 
than  Jesse  James. 


Pete  Knecht,  20,  served  as 
the  OB  II's  feature  editor. 
Pete  was  our  Canadian 
knecht-tion.  He  was  always 
curious  about  what's  going 
on?  and  usually  felt  that  the 
answer  was  "superb"  or 
"amazing." 


Bruce  Simmons  was  the  OB 
II's  managing  editor.  Bruce, 
21,  often  felt  the  need  to  be 
goofy.  Sometimes  he  felt  the 
need  to  be  Mickey  or 
Donald.  But  when  the 
deadlines  loomed,  he 
managed  to  get  the  work 
done. 


^^.^^f^-^*.. 
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STAFF 


Denny  Koonce  was  the  third 
assistant  art  director.  Denny 
was  fond  of  cropping  — 
photos,  that  is.  You  know, 
like  cutting  off  people's 
heads  and  other  appendages. 
Denny  even  cropped  himself 
out  of  the  picture  on  the  last 
deadline. 


Amy  Ferguson,  20,  was  an 
OB  II  assistant  art  director. 
Amy  is  infamous  for  being 
late.  She  does  great  work 
.  .  .  once  she  gets  started. 
Let's  hope  Amy  gets  a 
lovable  boss. 


Marlee  Wallingford,  another 
assistant  art  director,  handl- 
ed her  job  speedily  and 
skillfully.  She  also  liked  to 
try  to  handle  everyone  else's 
position  with  nearly  the 
same  authority. 
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STAFF 


Terri  Manuel,  promotions 
editor,  20,  had  several  good 
ideas  —  like  three  thousand 
OB  II  bookmarks.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  the  rest  of  the 
staff  who  was  required  to 
pass  them  out. 


Debra  Cox  was  the  OB  II's 
seniors  and  organizations 
editor  at  the  age  of  23. 
Originally,  she  was  quite 
concerned  over  her  job.  But 
she  got  over  that. 


Cindy  Dusik,  the  OB  II's  21- 
year-old  business  manager, 
was  the  model  of  efficiency. 
She  usually  strode  in  and  did 
the  work  she  had  to,  and  left 
without  an  over  abundance 
of  small  talk.  Maybe  that's 
why  she  isn't  majoring  in 
public  relations. 


Caricatures  by  Greg  Johannes 
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Genny  Jauch,  the  OB^II's  wonderous  22-year- 
old  Editor,  was  by  far  the  hardest  worker  the  OB 
II  ever  had.  Some  think  she  was  the  only  worker 
the  OB  II  ever  had. 


COLOPHON 


SPECIAL  THANKS 

A.  B.  Mifflin 

Nancy  Hunter  Harris 

John  L.  Yack 

Julie  Moller 

Roland  Keim 

Bill  Randall 

Ed  Bean 

Elden  Shaffner 

Stan  Blackford 

Mitch  Parkinson 

Office  of  Student  Development 

Stonehead  Medical  Equipment 


PATRONS 


Canvasback  Anderson 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity 

Mr.  Ivan  A.  Elhott,  Jr. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Nancy  Hunter  Harris 

Office  of  Student  Development 

First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Carbondale  II  (457-3381) 

Burt's  Sandwich  Shop 
901  S.  Illinois  Ave. 


(529-BURT) 
(529-9394] 
(549-4241) 


The  Great  Escape 
611S.  Illinois  Ave. 

Pagliai's  Pizza 

515 1/2  S.  Illinois  Ave. 

Ike  Buick-Opel,  Inc. 
Highway  13  at  Reed  Station 

Dine  and  Disco  —  Ramada  Inn 

3000  W.  Main  Street  (549-7311) 

Photo  Nest 

204  W.  Freeman  (529-2031) 


The  1981  OBelisk  II,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale Student  Yearbook,  was  published  by  the  OBelisk  II 
staff  at  Barracks  0846  on  the  SIU  campus. 

The  cover  has  one  applied  color,  maroon  on  a  cloth  base 
material.  The  hard  case  cover  was  made  from  150  point 
base  board.  Endsheets  are  four  color  reproduction  on  an  80 
pound  base  white  paper.  The  dust  jacket  is  a  four  color 
reproduction  on  base  white  paper.  Paper  used  for  the  text 
of  the  book  is  80  pound  white  enamel.  Binding  Smythe 
sewn  with  nylon  binder's  thread.  Each  book  is  backlined 
with  cloth,  rounded,  backed  and  cased  into  cover. 

There  are  19  signatures  of  16  pages  each,  for  a  total  of  304 
pages,  excluding  endsheets  and  cover.  There  are  17  pages 
of  full  color  reproduction  from  color  transparencies. 


Text  was  typeset  by  the  printing  company  to  the  staff's 
specifications.  Body  copy  was  set  in  ten  and  twelve-point 
Melior  with  two  points  leading.  Photo  credits  are  set  in  six- 
point  Helvetica.  Bylines  are  set  in  twelve-point  Helvetica. 
Headlines  were  hand  set  in  City  using  Chartpak. 

All  photos  were  separately  analyzed  by  densito  meter 
and  reproduced  with  a  150  line  elliptical  dot  screen. 

Taylor  Publishing  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas,  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Sisk,  printed  the  3000  copies  of  the  1981 
OBelisk  il. 

Yearbook  Associates  of  Millers  Falls,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  1981  Senior  photographer.  Group  photographs  were 
taken  and  processed  by  the  OBelisk  II  staff  photographers 
in  the  OBelisk  II  labs. 
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